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PREFACE. 


This is a translatoin of the Sarnalata, a wellknown 
novel in Bengali, In this book the character wfflch 
are all drawn from life may be supposed as well calcu-, 
lated to give to a foreigner an insight into the inner life 
■of the Bengalees. In translating this book what I always ‘ 
had in view was to try to give the expressions of the 
author a plain English garb, How far I have, succeeded 
in this, it is for the public to judge. I can bft honestly 

j 

say that I have tried to do my best. I have either 
added or omitted a small paragraph or two, where, in „ 
a translation like this, it might be thought necessary, 
^but always when this could be done without in any way 
mutilating the story. A faultless piece is a thing that, 
cannot be, There may be several faults in this transla¬ 
tion, and I must, so far as I may deserve it, throw my¬ 
self upon the protection of public indulgence. I should 
think myself amply rewarded, if with all its faults this 

translation meet with a generous treatment at the hands- 

; 

■of its readers. 


D. Roy. 
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SARNALATA. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

S HASHIBHUSHAN and Bidhubhushan wcre two 
brothers born and brought up in a village near 
Krishnagar. In their infancy they were left orphans by 
the death of their father ; and^Bidhubhushan* the younger 
of the two, being but a year and a half old when that 
sad event happened, had become the pet of his mother^ 
When Shashibhushan, who was his brother’s senior by 
seven or eight years, went to paikskala^ Bidubhushan 
was a mere baby. 

Besides being older, Shashibhushan was more intel* 
ligent than his younger brother. In his seventeenth 
year he had completed his pathshala career, and was 
thought to be lucky enough to get a post with salary 
Rs. 5/- per mensem under the Zamindar of the village 
In his time in the service of a big Zamindar such 
indeed were the prospects of gain that the question of 
pay was of no matter at all. Shashibhushan prospered 
so well that in the course of a few years he became a 
well-to-do man in the village. 

By the time Shashibhushan had completed his 
pathshala career, Bidhubhushan had just begun his. But 
he had been so petted and spoiled that he became a 
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., tnost-'.ldk i>0y. ' He 'ftlliiHie - 

whatever would please or amuse hip: much, and was 
so unwilling to learn that he had a^ays to be drag¬ 
ged to his lessons. Kind word^ had no effect on 
him ; and harsh treatment, far from doing any good, 
could only make him go deeper in the way he ;was not 
to go. When at last he gave up going to patkshala he 
was a great dunce fit scarcely for anythingf in the 
world. But in Bidhu’s time, in the marriage of a kulin 
Brahmin, the question of literate or illiterate did not 
matter at alL Bidhu was married in his fifteenth year. 
With his marriage he bade a dieu to learning. 

Bidhu’s mother lived five years after his marriage. 
During this period nothing worthy of note happened 
except that the brothers had children bom to them. 
Shashildiushan got a son and a daughter, and Bldhu- 
bhushan only a son. 



CHAPTER II. 


A MONIHARL 


W E must tell the reader at the outset that after the 
death of the mother of Shashi and Bidhu, four or 
five years had elapsed, and the children had grown well, 
their age ranging from five to sevea They now ran 
about, and played with images of clay, which they 
fashioned at pleasure. They went with their servant 
or maid*servant to bmaar^ ai^ even quarrelled occa¬ 
sionally with other boys. 

So long as their mother was alivoi the brothm wm 
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knit tofi^er by love and kindness. Bidhu knew not 
envy, and his elder brother was very gentle in his con¬ 
duct towards him. After the death of their mother, 
however, Shashibushan’s wife endeavoured at times to 
make her husband understand that economy considered 
It was no longer advisable to live jointly with his 
brother. But Shashibhushan, it seemed, was not one 
to do anything hastily. Were they not born of the 
same parents ? Were they not nursed and suckled by 
the same mother ? They might quarrel and even sepa¬ 
rate, but nothing could extinguish the sympathy for 
each other, which was natural to them. The case, how¬ 
ever, with their wives was different. They often quar¬ 
relled, and they had no sympathy for each other. While 
the one was gentle and submissive, the other was rude 
and wicked. While the one wanted to avoid scenes, the 
other wanted to create scenes. The brothers, however, 
were neutral, and hence up to this time they were on 
perfectly good terms with each other. 

While things thus went on with the brothers, there 
arrived one afternoon in their neighbourhood a moni' 
hari with his old-fashioned trunk made of canework full 
of fine things for sale. A inonihari^ in their time, was 
greatly welcome to all young people in a village, for 
it was not often he came out to them; and when he 
did, it was only to make a short stay, and then to be 
off again. Now the sight of a variety of line things, 
such as looking-glasses, combs, ear-nngs, whistles, dolls, 
marblesi &c., exposed for sale on a broad piece of 
cloth, so as to give them the appearance of a shop. 
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'Brought the children, and the young as weU as the 
elderly ladies together. Purchasers were not wanting 
among them* But there were some who could not 
afford to buy anything; and these thought the prices 
too high, and withdrew one after another. The childr^ 
wanted toys. Such as got what they wanted jumped 
about for joy. There were others crying, because they 
did not have what they wanted. Promodd, Shashi- 
bhushan’s wife, bought whistles for her son and daugh¬ 
ter. She of course did not buy one for Bidhu’s son* 
Sarala, wife of Bidu, was present there, but as she 
happened not to have a single pice in hand, she turned 
to return home. Her boy, however, met her half way. 
He saw her at a distance, and came running up to her. 

“ What have they got there, ma ?” inquired Gopah 
Let us go and see.” 

“ We must not go there, my child,” said Sarald. 
“ They are quarrelling there; they will beat us, if we go 
near them.” 

How do they quarrel, ma ? Who will beat us P”" 
innocently asked the child. 

“ Come, love, we are not to stand here,” said Sarald, 
Let us go home as quickly as we can.” 

“ I won’t go home with you,” said the child in a 
rathe^decided tone. 

Sarai^ was in a hx. Promodd saw it all, and en¬ 
joyed the trouble her sister-in-law was In. 

“What do you do here?” said Promodd to her 
children. “ Go y(|u, Bepin, and show your whistle to 
Gopal. Go you too, Kamini.” 
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The children were off at their mother’s bidding. 
They quickly joined Gopal, whistling, and jumping 
merrily. 

“Ma, let me have a whistle,” said the boy crying, see¬ 
ing that his cousins had got whistles. 

** The man, my dear,” said Sarald, ** hasn’t got any 
more to-day. I will buy you one when he comes again 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” said the boy. “No, I will have one 
to-day.” 

Gopal was persistent and cried very much. What 
could she do ? poor woman ! She was compelled to go 
back and do what she could. 

As they drew near, Gopal ran and got a whistle from 
the man, and went and joined his cousins again. 

Sarala had not a single pice in hand, yet the price 
of the whistle must b^ paid. She was unhappy. She 
looked wretchedly about her, and fixed her eyes on 
iPromod^. “ Would you lend me a pice ?” she said to 
PromodiL » 

Promodd was quick enough to hear at other times ; 
but now, strangely enough, she could not hear Sarali. 
Sarald repeated her request, but still she pretended not 
to hear her. She ventured to address her sister-in-law 
a third time, and failed again to attract her notice. 

“ Can’t you hear your sister-in-law ?” cried one to 
Promodd. “ Why don’t you answer her ?” 

It was no use her pretending not to hear any longer. 
She turned reluctant ly to her sister-in-law, and, winking 
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>‘and eyeing her as if she had just got oirt of laed, said, 

“ What r 

“ Would you lend me a pice?” said SaraU again. 

“ Lend you a pice ?” said PromodA. ‘f Why, I am 
no money lender.” 

“ Then would you pay the price of that thistle, 
please ?” said SaraU I haven't so much as a cowri 
in hand.” 

“ I cannot look to everybody's wants,” said Promodd. 

” I think I am not expected to give away all that I am 
worth in charity.” 

“ My boy is. the object of your love and affection, 
not of your charity,” said Sarald rather bitterly. “ Gopal 
is as much your own as Bepin and Kamini. He is 
your own if you but choose to think him your own.” 

“ Thinking will not do,” said Promodd. “ It is no 
use thinking myself what I am not It won't do to 
think myself a ranu I know I am a miserable wretched 
creature in the world, and it is no use trying to shut 
my eyes to this fact” 

Sarala was struck dumb by her sister-in-law’s pretty 
argument. 

“There are strange characters in the world,” Pro- 
modd went on saying to herself. “ There is no pleasing 
them. I hate persons that are difficult to please. 
I cannot bear the very sight of them. Have we not a 
good monthly income ? And could we not have saved 
a good deal ? But it is a pity that one must work 
and slave to feed the dropes. Why, I know my hus¬ 
band is a great fool. If he had liked to be guided by 
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me, without doubt he would have been able to make 
a fortune.” 

Promodi would have said more, but the thought of 
her husband beif^ such a fool as he seemed to her was 
enough to make her cry. Indeed she wept like 
a girl to think that her husband was at best a iooL 

There were some matronly ladies, whose sdfish 
motives had led them to Income admirers of Promodi. 
They often wanted to go to her for such things as salt, 
mustard-oil, &c., and on every such occasion they failed 
not to make flattering remarks about her personal 
attractions and disposition, for instance, she was sweet* 
tempered, young and handsome, had beautiful eyes and 
a well-shaped nose, and such stuff and nonsense. When 
these, therefore, found PromodJ in tears, they affected 
deep concern at her grief. One of them could not help 
crying for the trouble of her young friend. And 
there were two, who even failed not to blame Sarali. 
There was one widow, a rather fat lady of short stature, 
who was particularly pungent in her remarks. She said 
that Sarali had no right to speak insolently to her sister- 
in-law, who was sweetness itself, for she must remember 
that her husband did not earn a pice, and was entirely 
dependent on his elder brother. 

The remarks made by this last speaker, whose name 
was Digambari, had, it seemed, the gr^test weight; for 
all the elderly ladies present there at once took the cue, 
and endorsing her opinion joined her in blaming Sarali. 
Beginning with Sarali they went on to criticise the 
character of every young woman in the village, and the 
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^ conclusion they arrived at at last was that in the present 
age there was not one good girl, of course, with the 
exception of Protnodi. 

Poor Sarali 1 She stood in the midst of bar blustor* 
tng critics a picture of uttar helplessness. Her eyes 
wae looking down and glistening with tears. But when, 
however, the man had got his sundries togedier and was 
ready to leave, Saral4 was perfectly at a loss to know 
what to do, and was much afraid. She would have 
been glad to return the whistle, if her boy had beee by. 
The man, however, was going away without receiving the 
price of the whistle, when Digambari, the fet lady, of 
whom we have made mention, called out, halloo, man! 
you forget the price of that whistle.” The man turned as 
he heard, and stopped. “ Thank you, madam,” he said, 
" I don't want the price of that whistle. It is a trMe. 
I can well spare a whistle for a boy.” 

This answer, however, did not give Sarala pleasure. 
She felt rather humiliated. The good fellow, perceiving 
that her pride was wounded, said again that as he wish¬ 
ed to make a day or two’s stay in the village, he might 
receive the price when he liked. Sarali liked this 
answer; and she secretly blessed the man, for she 
thought that he had a heart. When the man took his 
leave, Promodii was sorry, and her satellites, the elderly 
ladies, looked disappointed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GOPAL AND HIS MOTHER. 

S LOWLY and pensively did SaralA retrace her steps 
homeward. She felt so miserable in her mind 1 On 
getting home she went to attend to her household work 
as usual. Then she retired into her room to brood 
over the event of the afternoon. Sarali truly loved her 
husband, but she was rather troubled in her mind when 
she ever reflected upon die sort of idle thoughtless life 
he led. Bidhubhushan liked to stay away all day, and 
would not come home except to eat his meals. His 
time was spent in singing and playing at cards and dice. 
He was, however, devotedly attached to his elder 
brother, whom he regarded as he should have regarded 
his own father. His education was nothing to speak of, 
though he might have been a very different man, if he 
had been willing to learn when a boy. His chief fault 
was that he was sometimes badly out of temper, yet it 
must be said that he was not easily moved to anger ; 
but once his passion was roused, it was not easily 
cooled. 

Poor Sarala! She felt more miserable this afternoon 
^han she had ever done before. Should she say all, that 
passed, to her husband ? She knew that it was no use. 
Yet she wanted to tell him all to relieve her mind. 
She hardly knew what to do, when her boy came and 
stood before her. Tears were in her eyes, but she wiped 
them quickly, for she did not want to be caught weeping 
by her boy. 

** You are weeping, mamma ?” cried Gopal. He was 
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rather surprised, for he had never found his mamma in 
tears before. 

“No, I am not, my love,” ssdd Sarala rather 
hoarsely. 

“ Oh f you me, mamma. There is a tear in your 
eye,” exclaimed Gopal in a tone which was sujfficiently 
expressive of pain. 

And a tear did start now to her eye, for ^e was 
deeply moved by the childish words of her innocent 
darling. 

“ Oh, I am not well. I have a gripe,” said Sarala 
trying to disguise her feelings. 

i 5 „ “ Then why don’t you try the drug Sh4m4 gives me 

when I have gripes ?” said Gopal with a look of great 
childish concern; “ I will go and call her here.” 

“ No, no, you need not go, my dear,” she said. 

But this excuse falling, she pretended to be troubled 
with a mote in her eye, which caused it to water. 

“ Then let me blow into your eye, mamma. It will 
do you good,” said Gopal drawing close to his mother. 

“ It is no use, my own dear, I shall be quickly well,” 
said Sarali smiling through her tears and taking him 
affectionately Into her arms. 

Sarala hung over and gazed on her little darling’s 
face with feelings of mingled love and scnrow. Tears 
glistened in her eyes. Gopal knew not why his mother 
wept; but such is the influence of love that when he 
but saw his moth^ weep, his infant heart was touched, 
and a tear stood in his eye. This rather distressed his 
mother’s heart She wanted to forget her own sorrow,.. 
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and walked oat of the room and paced up and down 
with her precious burden on her breast Gopal put his 
head on his mother’s shoulder and kept quite still. Sarala^ 
wanted to divert his mind. She said funny things and 
laughed herself and tried to make him laugh. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE GOLD CHARDRAHAR, 

C HILDREN are apt to imitate the faults of thekr 
parents, but they seldom imitate their good qua¬ 
lities. A worthy father has rarely a worthy son. But a 
bad father is almost sure to have a bad son. 

Fromadi’s father was named Ram Dev Chakravarti.- 
This gentleman lived a mile away from Shashibhushan’s- 
house. Envy, malice and a disposition to quarrel were 
the chief characteristics of his family. A daughter of 
his family, on her marriage, was sure to carry the seeds- 
of quarrel to the family of her husband. Promodi had 
inherited only the faults of her parents. Her father 
was a frank and open hearted man. But titiis or any othet 
good feature in his character she never thought it worth 
while to imitate. After her marriage she learned to 
care more for money than for anything else in the* 
world. When, however, her mother-in-law had been 
dead, and she was, properly speaking, the mistress of 
the family, she was a haughty, wicked, malicious woman- 
who liked to wound the feelings of her sister-in-law. 

As we have already observed, Bidubhushan had no 
useful employment to engage his mind in, and he led 
a sort of idle life, for which Promodli made his wife 
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pay dearly by making her work all day. Though 
Sarala worked continually, she never uttered a word of 
complaint. Besides her r^ularly doing the cooking, 
she had to be busy the whole day, doing this, that and 
the other thing. " I wouldn’t mind working twice as 
hard, if my health permitted,” Promoda would say to 
any one, who might venture to remark by wav of in¬ 
tercession that her sister-in-law had scarcely a mo¬ 
ment’s rest in the family. She Complained of her 
^ wretched health ’ as she called it, and not unfrequcntiy 
hinted that a little bodily exertion was sure to aggra¬ 
vate her complaint, though what her complaint was 
nobody ever heard or knew. However, as she was 
never known to take any medicine or to abstain, even 
for half a day, from her usual food, and besides as 
there was not one symptom present to lead to the 
diagnosis of h^ disease, and as she never felt the least 
inconvenience, but on the contrary seemed to keep ex¬ 
cellent health, it was difficult to find out what was 
actually her complaint. Yet it must be said that 
her complaint, whatever it might be, did inconvenience 
her at times, and it was only when her meal was not 
ready, and she had to wait beyond the usual time. 

Now after the scene described in the preceding 
pages, Promod4 went home lodging so as to easily see 
^hat she meant some mischief. Entering her room she 
shut the door with a bang, bolted it and then went and 
laid her down in bed. The women, who were then in 
the house, significantly eyed each other as mudi as to 
:say, “ Something unpleasant is going to come off.” 
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Pramoda had such a way of answering queries that 
no one relished the idea of asking her anyd^tingi 

Here was Bepin just now returned from p&thtk&M, 
He walked up to his mother’s room, but finding the* 
door shut, he was off again to play. Kamini wanted* 
to come to her mother. She stood crying at the door. 
Poor child ! her mamma was not to open the door to* 
her, though she might stand there and cry her eyes out 
The servants in a family, as a rule, have always the 
greatest regard for their master or mistress, whose favour 
they want to gain. The case, however, in Shashi- 
bhushan’s house was different Sham6 had a greater 
regard for Sarali than she had for her mistress. Indeed 
she loved her, and deeply felt for her. Sarali had as> 
much sympathy for Shims, and her diief satisfaction* 
was to talk to her* The reason was they were both" 
treated with unkindness; and having equal griefs they 
learned to sympathise with each other, and thus there 
arose a friendship between them. Shim 4 could not hear 
her mistress speak an unkind word to Sarali without feel^ 
ing as though she would burst into tears. It was just 
so with her friend. Shamd called SaraU kakUna^ One 
thing we must not omit to mention about her. She 
was fond of prying into the secrets of others. Even' 
in broad daylight she would go Hstenix^ at doors; and 
she would tell Saral 4 all, that she might thus stealthily 
pick up. They had no secrets from each other. 

SaraU gave Shimi die details of the event of the^ 
afternoon. When die had hewrd ail, she said with a^ 
smile, ** It is all for a new ornament, 1 can tell you." 
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Tbe sun was about to set. Knowmg it was near 
time for her master to come home, Shaoia kept in 
readiimss his slippers, his towd and a lota of water as 
usual. She nesct went to put the puja room in order. 
Sarala had many misgivings in her heart. Promoda 
lay in bed weeping and sobbing aloud. T^^rs fell 
plentifully from her eyes. Bepin was just Returned 
from playing, and Kamini was crying again td go to 
her mother. While things thus stood, Shashibfai^han 
returned home quite tired after a hard day’s work; 

Without stopping he stepped up to his room as 
usual, but finding the door shut, he began to knock at 
it. After knocking about a minute in vain, he loudly 
inquired, “ Who is there in the room ?” There was no 
answer. He then turned to the maid-servant and said, 
Where is your mistress, Sh&m4 ?” 

“In there,” said Sh^m^, as she caught up a kolsi 
pretending she was going to fetch water from the pond. 

“ Will you open the door ? Do you mean to keep 
me standing here ? ” cried Shashibhushan in a tone, 
which plainly showed that he did not mean to be 
disobeyed. 

Promod^ certainly did not mean to go further than 
was prudent She did not mean to ofifend her husband 
by overacting her psurt slowly on her legs, 

and assuming a look of profound grief, she went to open 
the door, and tlmti returned and laid her down in bed 
again. Her eyes were red with wei^ng. Shashfbhu- 
shan quickly guessed by her looks what she really 
meant; for such conduct on Fromodi’s pait was 
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unusual. She was iretful at Usnes, and whisa she wanted 
to be so. Sh^ was fretful when she wanted# for instance, 
a costly $an or an ornament of the newest iashion. 
Her husband always sought to please her by letting her 
have what she wanted. 

Shashibhushan went to his wife, and bending over 
and smiling, as if to ask a favour, said “ What again ?’* 

She made no answer. “ What's the matter now ?” 
he said again. 

Silence still. He might as well have talked to the 
wall. He inquired a third time, but to no purpose. 

The matter, it seems, is not a trifling one," he said 
to himself. He stepped up to the door, and putting 
his head out, cried, ‘ Sh^md, Shdmd.” 

Nothing of Shimd was to be seen; and Shashi¬ 
bhushan at last wanted patience and exclaimed, 
" What t will no one answer, and am 1 to be thus served 
in my own house ?" 

Promoda felt she must speak now. “ What can you 
want with a poor wretched creature like myself ?” She 
said in a tone that made her truly seem to act her part 
in a tragedy. 

“Are you deaf? Coulcbi’t you hear me?” he said 
rather angrily. 

Promodd was ofiended. “ What is it to you," she 
said, “ whether I am deaf or not deaf U ym don’t 
want me here, you can teU me so, and 1 will leave your 
house at mice." 

Shashibhushan had come home to rest adter a hard 
day’s work. He was now In no mood tp. put up with 
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his wife’s frethilness. When, therefore, he heard her 
talk in that fashion, he could not hut be angry and said, 
‘‘You often talk of leaving my house. Why don*t you 
do so 

“ Why, do you mean to say,” she said, that my 
father is not able to support me 

Fromodi insinuated that her father was. not unable 
to support her, although the fact was that he was ex> 
tremely poor. He lived only a mile away, as we have 
said. This was greatly advantageous to him, as it en¬ 
abled his daughter to look to his daily wants. Promod4 
privately supplied her father with rice, pulse, &c., from 
her own store room. This, however, was not unknown 
to Shashibhushan, though, out of regard for his wife’s 
sentiments, he thought it prudent to connive at it. Now 
when his wife rather artfully hinted that her father was 
not too poor to support her, he was much amused and 
said laughing, “ Go and live with your father, my dear, 
if you like, but mind he must no longer expect to re¬ 
ceive any help from this quarter.” 

This remark, although it was made in a quite facetious 
manner, and apparently without any intention to give 
offence, failed not to affect her most. A woman is 
quick to take to heart any insinuations against her 
fether or any one else of his family. Fromod6 neces¬ 
sarily took the remark jestingly made by her husband 
as a sarcasm, and It so distressed and mortihed 

her that she burst into tears afresh. She wept as 
though her heart would break. Shashibhushan now 
regretted his indiscretion. He certainly wished to tell 
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her he was vefy sorry, ai^ sit down by her lide and 
try to comfort hdr, bat as he feit that- would otdy be 
addieg foci to her gxief, he left the room In die hope 
that she would come to herself again, when leit 
alone for an hour or so. Not being able, howcnmr, to» 
stay out lof^, he returned in a few minutes, and, sitting 
quke close^ to her, said, I am so soriy, my dear.. 
Would you forgive and forget!»” 

Promoda only hung her head in silence. 

Shashibhushan wanted to make her speak; and, know* 
ing what would act as a charm in producing the desired 
edect, he said, “ I have this day given ordfors for your 
ckandrahaK You have often asked about it, and now 
I diink it will be ready in a few day& Of course I 
expected to have particular attentions paid to me 
this day; but I shmaldn’t wonder at the sort of treat¬ 
ment I have received. It is just, I believe, as my ill-luck 
would have it.” 

After a little pause Shashibhushan said again, “Bldbw 
told me one day there was no hurry for my giving 
orders for the chandmhar^ but that 1 should do well to 
have the bmt^kkhmnm finished first. I said, * I am not 
going to leave the bmt^hkkema half done, you may 
depend on that’” 

Promodi could no l<»iger matnlaiii her silanee. The 
mention of Um gold chandmhctr^ not to say liow slie i 9 ^ 
angiy at ^dhu’s bc^g of^iosed to h& huslhnid g^vhig 
ordem for it, was Inducement enouglt for her uo speaks 

** 1 am ^tesick mid tiled of titem,” dhe sdd at last^ 
" They are such a trouble to-me.” 
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** Wlio ave a tficnijbiiB to you B a^ced SiHuduUiti^aiL 
What a ^ucitloYi T said Praosodi, 

How oan I imdarstaad yout mdoss yaa aae 
asauglu You said *thQy^ Of comas you didn’t mean 
say fatvothm alone. Who efaie is a taroabte to you ?'* 

*^ WHd can it he hut your peedous si9ter>ln4aw ^ 
Ewy djtanee she can get to expose and in^t she 
takes. As for your precious hrotbec, why« he is. fah of 
conceit ; and he has the audacity to call you a fool 
aflaong bis friends as worthless as himself. My having 
an onaansent will be the death of hbn. He cannot bear 
any good dking happening to you. And you caiU dus 
brottor of youf s stsaple-mtndeci A very good simile- 
miaded young man indeed to caU hts own elder brother 
a fbol-^a brother to whom he ought to be grateful for 
his fath^ly care of himself and his. fsmily V* ^ 
WeH»l think Bidhu is opt so bad as you think hkn.” 
“ I knew you would say that You are quite ignorant 
of the ways of the wcudd. Howevee, 1 think you ^muld 
be undeceived about your brother. You think he is 
:^mple*imndQd and weH^meainlngi No, he is not what 
he peetends lo be» He is full of cunnings and you are too 
;good for the^ wcsdd-^too simple to understand hts artful 
ways. Why would he have the bmtc^khtma fin^Hshed 
tot ? Y<nfe w^ sa^p to to sake of bis osm comfort 
and eoavemeoce. Not al ali To be stom with you, it 
ts because be has a special intoresl in it,; beeaxae, living 
jointly widi yoUi be is legally endtied to a tore in 
the hmiMskma* He tldito el tok I can see it well 
enough, though you may not” 
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Pronvodi had an indirect way of her husband 

a fool, not perhaps without reason. Shashlbhust^n had 
Mttle or nothing of the shrewdness of his wife. He only 
underwood accounts and teamed to screw out money 
from the ryots. Now, however, he thought that his 
wife was right “ I see now,” said he to himself, “ why 
he wanted to have the hoitakkham^vix^^ first. Giving 
one’s wife ornannents is throwing away money he says. 
My wife’s eye could quite see through his garb of sim¬ 
plicity.” 

** You are quite right, my love,” said he to his wife, 
as though he could hardly keep his own thoughts to 
himself. “ If I had known my brother’s heart before, 
I would surely have rejected his proposal of having a 
boitakkhanaP 

“You never asked my advice about it,” said 
Promadi, now glad to find that her words had the desir¬ 
ed effect on her husband. “ A man may be illiterate, 
and yet have a good heart. But it won’t do to think 
your brother what he is not. He looks as meek as a 
lamb, but he is a wily fox, I can tell you.” 

“ Hang the boitdkkkana. I will stop the building 
work and get done with it Now about your sister-in- 
law.” 

“ She is a precious woman, so sweet and gentle I 
Why, you wSl not find such another within twenty 
miles round. She talks big and gives herself airs. She 
hates me ; and she cares not a straw fbr you. This 
^ ^ evening plck^ a quant! with me,” 
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This evening a man came in our neighbourhood 
with toys and other fine things to sell Bepin and 
Kamini wanted to have whistles. I happened not to* 
have a single pice in hand. Our good neighbour 
Digambari, however, kindly lent me a couple of pice to 
buy whistles for my children. Sister-in-*law also waited 
to buy a whistle for her boy. She went and got one 
from the man. But as she had nothing in hand, she 
turned to me and said, * will you lend me a pice ? I will 
pay it back with interest’ I said, * you talk of interest 
to me ! But 1 really do not know what interest may be 
charged on a pice.’ Upon this, she said, * you practise 
usury, you ought to know,’ 1 said nothing, and she 
gave vent to her spleen in such a torrent of words 
that I only looked on in astonishment.” 

“ Well, I should like to hear the words she used to 
you.” 

1 do not remember them. I am a plain sort of 
person, and do not much care to remember anything, 
Oir friend Digambari, however, may remember all, for 
she was present on the spot. Shall 1 send for her 
tomorrow ?” 

“ O yes I should like to hear everything from her.” 

“ I am about to ask you something,” said Promaddr 
“ You must tell me the honest truth.” 

" What is it, my dear ?” said Shashibhushan. 

Have you truly given orders for the ckandmhar 
she said smiling. 

“ Truly speaking, „ I haven’t yet But I tell you it 
will come true tomorrow. Tomorrow morning I will 
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send for the goldsmith and give him orders for the 
chandrahar, I will think no more of the Imitakkhana, 
What a true friend I have in my brother!” 

Promodi said nothing. She sat with downcast 
looks, evidently a little disappointed, and thinking of 
her chandrahar. 

But where had Shimi been all this time ? With 
her ear applied to the door she had been listening atten¬ 
tively to the conversation of the husband and wife ; and 
she did not miss a word. She then went, as usual, to 
Sarala and told her all she had overheard. When 
Shami had finished, she said, ** didn^t I guess aright 
what her fretfulness meant ?” 

Yes, a new ornament,” said Sarali smiling. 

CHAPTER V. 

SARALA’S DISQUIETUDE. * 

B IDHU did not come home on the night of 
Shashibhushan’s conversation with his wife. There 
was a jattra at a neighbour’s house, and there he stayed 
the whole night. A wife is all dependence on her hus¬ 
band ; and Sarali wanted very much to see her lord, to 
whom she had so much to say. When it was very late at 
night, and her husband did not appear, she rose to go 
to bed. She, however, could not get any sleep. She 
sat up in bed and thought that if she continued in that 
posture for some minutes, she might be inclined to 
-sleep. But still slumber came not to her. She was 
very impatient now, and thought she must send Shima 
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to fetch her hushand boma So she went and roused 
the maidservant Shimi, dear,” she said in a eoaxing 
tone, “ will you go and bring your nsister home ?” 

I can't go now. I don't know where to look for 
him,” satd>Sbiins yawning and rubbing her eyes. 

He is gone to the jattra, I recollect now hie told 
me he would go to it.” 

“ I cannot go among the crowd, I tdl you^ that 
plainly," said Shims evidently annoyed at her b^ng 
disturbed in her rest 

‘*Ydu make a lame excuse, Sh&nii. Have yon 
never gone among a crowd at a jattra before ?”**-" Well, 
what, if I have ? But I mustn’t say anything.” With 
this Shimi bustled out of the house. 

Now Shams was off Sarals felt much relieved. She 
sat up for a time waiting and watching, and then tired 
laid her down to rest It was no longer night, and the 
fresh soft breezes of the morning made her inclined 
to sleep. 

Shimi soon reached the house where the jaUra was 
going on, walked in and looked searchingiy among the 
swarnnng crowds around, but her eye failed to detect 
Bidhu. IjDud cheers were given every now and then,, 
and Shami sat her down to hear the jattm. Her 
notice, however, was suddenly attracted to one, who 
played on dkote, Shimi knew her master at a glance 
but she wondered in her mind what could have Induced 
him thus to assist at the jattm^ She Watched him for 
a time, but her eyes never mdt his; so she directed 
her attention again to the jattra and was soon deep in it. 
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&rili wtts asleep. How sweet Asleep! ICfOalses 
as forget onr cam and tmftiteik SideimB ami aoctowi 
biteiiiiayon aad td^sappointmmit* a kondted lit^ Ikings 
that ch^ us in our daily domesltt cotit^ms In lilk, mml 
iistresstts Such as make iSie soem as a bufdeil»-^^4:hesa am 
ill forgotten la deep. Bat somedities a wmtdied mail 
seems to have no rest even in sleep. Tronklesonie 
dreams dbturb htm at night Sfoefang or waking, he 
seems incapable of rest. 

Sarnia slept rdth her darling. The child neitleti 
St his mother’s breast At hm head and dose by the 
ivindow a lamp burned dimly. Her fkce was d^tinctly 
risible except when the li^t dickered* It was a pmfty 
face, and it looked prettier still with small particles of 
sweat standing on her beautifol brow and shining like 
pearls in the dim light of the lamp. Her lips qmvered 
i little. She looked pensive in sleep 

The sun peeped Into Sarali’s room. She awoke as 
its golden rays kissed her eyes. She got up with a 
start and left the room, leading her boy fay the hand. 


CHAPTER VL 

THAKJtUNDmi IHGAMBARI. 

T he read^ must remember his old acquaintatioe 
Dig^bari, of whom we had oecasidti to speak 
before. We shall tmw try to giire Mm a Somewhat detMl* 
sd account of her in chapter. This Mdy lived withki 
in easy instance hmii Shashibhu^an’s houm She 
owned two thatched rooms, one used to sleep in at 
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night, arid the otht^ as a kitchen. The enclosed i^ce 
or yard in Iroi^ ol her dwclllfig was veiy small, and at 
the back of it was a plot of ground with a few 
dowers, a cocoa palm and one or two other fmlt trees 
in it, which she called her garden. The hou^ was 
scnipuloiisly kept clean, in which Dtgambarl lived all 
by hersdf \ 

It win be ratiber difficult to describe her person'^ and 
character. Let us briefly notice her complexion. The 
things readily suggested by the look of her skin are 
ink, such as is used in the Zamindari shresta^ the soot 
•of the kitchen, tar and the like. She was a short stout 
woman with only a few tufts of hair left here and there 
•on her head, large teeth such as would remind one 
of radishes, red eyes and feet unusually broad and 
long, the toes in tlwm standing considerably apart as 
though they had quarrelled and separated. Digam- 
bari was the pet of her father and went with him 
wherever he went till she was eleven or twelve years 
of age. She was known to every one in the village. 
She was about forty; and the young people of the 
neighbourhood called her thakrundidi and loved to cut 
jokes with her. Hence her name was thakrundtdi 
Digambari. She lost her husband shortly after her 
fnarriage, so that she had little or no reoolleclion hea* 
wilehood. For once after her becoming a widow she 
went to her fatheroindaw's, but Idt it for good after 
two or three days’ stay, during which she did nothing 
but quarr^. She gpive a warm reception to evety one, 
who called to see her at her house. 
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As Sarali left her room in the morning, es (^iserved 
in the preceding chapter, she shrank hack at ^ sight 
of Digamhari and hastily vmnt in again to avoid her. 
Digambari walked towards Promadi’s room with her 
face turned away. Sarali came out presently and saw 
her enter Profnod4*s room. A wall separated the rooms 
of the two sisters-in-law. SaraU re-entered her room 
and tried to overhear the conversation #tat followed; 
hut not being able to hear any thing, she left her room 
and went to engage herself in her domestic work. 

Digambari talked with Fromod4 for about an hour, 
and then went and called to Saral4 

Sarald*s mind misgave her. She slowly approached 
the place, where Digambari was standing. 

** I am so sorry,” Digambari began at once, as she 
■fixed her naturally red eyes on Sarald, ** I am about to 
tell you something that would grieve your heart. I have 
been requested to tel! it to you. Don’t blame me/* 

She made many excuses pretending she was very 
sorry on her account She assured her that she would 
not have anything to do with that business, but that 
she could not in any way avoid it. 

Her introductory speech, such as it was, greatly 
frightened Saralii, and she said, ** tell me at once what 
Is the matter and don’t keep me in suspense, plcsase.” 

Digambari, looking as if she did not like the busi¬ 
ness at all, said, I have been request by your sister- 
in-law to tell you that she is going to have a separate 
. 0ess from today. We have not pulled on well,’ she 
said, * and can nevm* expect to pul! on well; under the 
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drciMOStanceS) llie j»est oHirse for lis Ixidi^lat) adopt 
would iae to bave a separate raoia There wid be tio 
more quarrels, a^d dlscotitent and dia^tlsliwdioii« ami 
you know there It aolhkig 1 disitke to mech as ati 
unquiet hoesa’ These are the very words the,wished 
me to say to you.” I 

This was distresski^r to Sarala. ** What wlU my 
husband think of me, when he knows it,** Safal4 
thought to heiselC “ Perhaps he will think diat 1 1 am 
the wicked cause of it” The thought she could not 
bear. She could bear insult and unkhidness, at sbs had 
often done, without a murmur, but she oould not bear 
the thought of her husband thinking her bad. What 
she heard was a torment to her. Nothing had she 
dreaded In her imagination so modi as that. She had 
trembled even at the very thought of it. Was she not 
all submission to her sister*in-law ? Was it not her 
constant endeavour to please her in every possible way 
she could. Did she not work continually without ever 
looking to her own comibrt in the family ? Did she not 
know that it was her ii^rest to keep in with her ? She 
had always taken care so to conduct herself as to give 
her cruel and malicious sister^n-law no plea whatever 
to find fault with her. Yet in spite of all ^e was, and 
meant to be, to her, hers, it seemed, was the lot to suifer* 

** Does eay brother-in-law mean it aslasd Sarali 
in a pite(ms tone. She felt as though her feelings 
would choke her. 

# 

•(Your brotber-in-law is a quiet peaceful man,” 
said Digambari, “ He said to me that be should like a 
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s^sarate betler tban hemr^g con^ant 

qUAffreis m tbe family/' 

** Qh I what ^all I do/' said SmM in iproot dtsifess. 

“ Will you not ploid for US| my dear madam ? We 
sboU be utt^y he^iless without him, and you know kJ* 

“lam Sony Icon do nothifig for you, my. 
friend," said Bigambori. “ Your broli3er4n**law said 
to me just now, * My dear madam, you know my wife 
is an iavalkl So will you kindly not look after our 
meals ? You know of course tl^t we shall be put to great 
inconveni|^em:e if you will not oblige us complying 
with my request* Of course 1 carmot refuse them tim 
favour. • I like to serve people, and 1 am always ready 
to serve my neighbours.” 

Having communicated wha.t she had been comtnis* 
sioned to communicate, Digambari moved towards the 
kitchen, and Saral4, now fiediitg as if dm was truly a 
forlorn creature in the world, was obliged to seek her 
own room. 

In a little time Shashibhushan got ready to gO' 
to kacharL On leaving he told Dtgambari that his 
sisler-»in4aw might make use of the cowshed to prepare 
thdr meals, adding that he dioidd try to find for them 
a better fdaoe the next day. 

Nt 3 w let us turn to Bidubhushan. On die preceding 
day after taking hk meal he left the house as 

usual. On letumisg to hk friends he heard that the 
Mukefjees of their neighbourhood were goii% to hove a 
jatHma attheir house. The news was hailed by hkii. He 
loved music and was fond of jattfiAs and otto* amuse^ 
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ments. He went to present himself at thdr house. On 
getting there he went at once to lend his hand in mak¬ 
ing the necessary preparations. In a few minutes he 
was properly busy and bustled about, now doing this, 
now doing that; sometimes he ordered the servants, 
and at other times seriously consulted a friend oi^ eager- 
'iy whispered something in one*s ear, all the while \secm- 
ing to have a most lively interest in his work. 

The sun was about to go down, and Bidhu was full 
of glee. When it had quite turned to dusk, he left off 
and went home to have his supper. Supper was not 
ready, but he could not afford to wait for it. Much 
as his wife wanted him, he seemed in a tearing hurry, 
and went off again, saying to her only, “ I am not go¬ 
ing to wait for supper, I am going to the Jattra,'* 

On his return, however, Bidhu was painfully surpris- 
<ed to hear that the players had proposed to put off the 
play till the next night for the reason of one of their 
most important hands, the one, who played on dhole^ 
being attacked with cholera. The Mukerjees seemed 
greatly disconcerted, and every one else looked dis¬ 
appointed. All preparations had been made. The play 
wcould not be conveniently put off, yet, it seemed, there 
was no other alternative. While things thus stood, Bidhu 
•offered voluntarily to supply the place, and lus proposal 
was hailed by all. Th^e was mirth all round i^ain. 

The jattra commenced at the fixed time, The 
players, however, had their fears about Bidhu, lest his 
bad performance should mar the effect of the play 
and shame them. After two or three songs, however. 
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they became impressed with such a high opinion of him 
that they discarded all fear as utterly useless and folt 
greatly encouraged. Every one was pleased with the 
genital performance of the pl8^> and the gain of the 
players in pilds and things of value was much greater 
than they had expected. 

After the jattra was over, the players offered Bidho 
a portion of what they had earned, but he generously 
refused to accept it. 

As Bidhu was coming home, he met Shama on the 
way. Shimi had sat out the play, 

« Where have you been, Sh^mi ?” 

“ I have been to fetch you from the jattrai' said 
Sh&mi. 

« Why didn’t you see me then ?” 

“ There was such a thick press, and I was afraid to 
push my way through to go to you,’* 

“ Why, the men wouldn’t eat you, that’s sure,” 

“ How provoking! I didn’t say they would.” 

Bidhu talked on pleasantly and freely cut jokes till 
they neared home, when Shimi suddenly turned away 
from his path and was quickly gone. 


CHAPTER VII, 

SEPARATION OF THE BROTHERS. 

S H A'MA' had been to call Bidhu, and ^e tdd htm so^ 
when he inquired, meeting her on the way, wh^e she 
had been. Bidhu, however, thought that she was not 
serious. Indeed he thought Uiat Shlimi had only been 
to hear the jattra^ 
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Bidhu r«u:he4 ^ door of Ins Inme md in 

* 

tttiting care not to make any noise. There was (to one 
in the owim-iaouse, and this struck him as inelier 
•strange. He waited into the inner parts, bet he netther 
saw nor lieard any one theses. He went to look into 
the kitchen expecting there to meet htS wil^ But 
iiaiitiig DIgatnbari instead busy eookihg, whom he had 
least expected to meet, he was a little surprised and 
fell back a step or two ; but being inclined to be face¬ 
tious he went and placed himself before her in a ludi- 
.crous posture and said, " My sweet charmer, my owl of 
good luck, how very glad to meet you. To udiat good 
fortune do we owe this visit ?” 

Bidhu was accustomed to pay her such compliments ; 
and Digambari always folt ilattered and never took any 
offence. 

Now, however, when Bidhu addressed her in such 
endearing terms, she looked very grave and said 
nothing. 

“Why are you so cruel this morning, my dear 
madam ^ Why don’t you say anything ?** 

Digambari was still ^ent and hung her head. 

Bidhu was in uncommon good spirits this morning, 
and was inclined to be jocose, for his excellent perfor¬ 
mance in the jattnL Standing before her with joined 
palms and an expression of mock sttbrnissiveness In his 
tocdc, he said^ ** I am your most humlde and obedient 
servant Do not torment me by persisting In your 
sikmce^*' 

Digambari was as cold still. None of his jokes or 
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thsit be. cmtld ^ woemcd likd^r to thaw her now. 
This seeoiedi steaoge to Bidhu^ andlhie wae fiusaled what 
to make oC it It struck him seddetily, however, that 
Shamd had not really joked; and be now began to 
suspect some mishafi in the liamtly. Be geew impatient 
and wcaxt at cntoe to find hts wife. Sasali was in her 
room and weq^ing* ^ihe was misciable. Sorrow and 
fear by turns opposed her heart She was so ahaid, 
when her husband knew all, he would idame her and scold 
her. Quickly however, Bidhu was before her. He looked 
on her and was very much frightened to End her in tears. 
A minute ago he was so jolly and jocose, but now he 
looked as though he gr^tly feared to ask any question. 
After some moments, however, he inquiresl, ** where is 
Gopal ?” 

** Gopal is gone to patk^alal' re|died Smald s%hing. 

Bepin and Kamini ? 

“ Bepin also is gone to patksh^da* Kamini may be 
about playing.” 

“ What makes you wes^ thmi ?” inqinced Bidhu 
relieved considerably. 

Brothes^m-law is going to have a sefmrate mess from 
today. He wants to separate.” 

These wotds Sarabi udtestd in atone of deep dejection. 

“ Brother wan^ to s^mate feom me!” said Bidlits in 
a tone, which showed that bn thought it as son^lng 
simply absurd or imposstblei. " 1 know brother’s 
hoaet. He is so very kind to me. He cannot mean it. 

L am aumr he eannnlk” 

" He sent ikakmmdidi £>igand>afi to hdfe tots to me,” 
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said Sarala* When he wmt to kachmi^ he her 
2 iggm that we m^ht prepare our meals in Hie cow« 
house for today, for he would hnd for us a more ^It-^ 
able place tomorrow.” 

“ Wdl, what’s the reason of his wantii^ to sepa¬ 
rate ?” asked Bidhu with a look of perfect uncohcem,. 
as if he could hardly bring himself to bdteve s^ch a 
thing to be possible. ; 

** 1 do not know, but I think it is all owing tp my 
asking sister-in-law for the price of a whistle for Gopal,”' 
said Sarala. And she told him all that had passad 
between her and her sister-in-law. 

Bidhu laughed at this and said, “ It is a trivial mat¬ 
ter, Brother must be wholly ignorant of the truth of 
the matter or he would not talk of separating. How¬ 
ever, it is easily mended. Be of good cheer, my love, 
and don’t be so dejected. 1 am sure things will be all 
right again, when brother comes home.” 

“ May Durga grant it!” said Sarala feeling consider¬ 
ably relieved to find her husband so confident. 

** I want to bathe,” said Bidhu. ** I sat up the wholes 
last night and feel so dull. Bring me my towel, Sarala, 
and a little oil to put to my head.” 

Bidhu went off to bathe, and SaraU, now much 
relieved, went to proBfer ha* a^istanoe to £%ambari. 
Promodi, seeing her enter the kitchen, cried, ** Shimi, 
1 won’t let any one go into mir kit^^ien.” 

Shami was not in then. What did it matter T 
Promodi always liked to call out and s^Meak to ^imir 
whether she hi^ipened to he in or not, when she wanted 
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to 58^ something to way one, with whom she Uked to 
have no speaking. 

Toadied by the cuttmg remark of her d8ter4fi*law, 
Sarala immediately left the kitchen and retatned to 
her room in some confusion. 

Shortly afterwards Shami came in; and findlx^ 
Digambari bitsy in cooking she went to Sarali and said 
laughin/{g, **you have got release from your office,. 
kdkiwtd ?” 

Sham& had always a smile on her lips and was ever 
jolly. When she put that question laughing, Sarala was 
rather offended and gently reproved her saying, “You are 
a silly girl not to know that it is not the time to laugh.” 

“ Why,” said Shama, “ would you have me sit down 
and mope like an owl ?” Perceiving, however, a tear 
in Sarald*s eye, she felt rather ashamed. 

“ Oh, Shima,” said Sarali in a piteous tone, “ brother* 
in>law has made up his mind to separate and we are 
going to be helpless.” And she told her why instead 
of herself she had found Digambari in the kitchen, and 
all that had been said by Shasbibhushan. 

Shimi was extremely sorry. After a while, how* 
ever, she said laughing, “ I really feel very thankful 1 
am not my master’s mother.” 

“Why, you laughing girl ?” asked Sarali smiling. 

“Don’t you know, kakima” said Sh^mi, ^that 
the mother Is a poor pidftd creature in h house where 
the .brmhm are not united by love and^ a common 
mess ? ” 

Just as Shama said that, the diUdrmi returned from 
3 
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qmkly appeared tielbff® lus mother 
and said, Let nae have something to mnwhhl” 

** Walt a lltlle, my love,” said Saraift, m sbe adii^on'> 
atel)^ wtfiQd oir the Ink, with whidi her ho$r had duhcd 
his face. Promoda put a sumht Into her ho^^’a /hand, 
and Mt the room as she add, ** now oat here; nsMt* you 
don’t get out before you finidi it.” Bepln, ItoIrBver, 
woukl do no stich thing. As soon as his mother’s hade 
was turned, he left the room and went and caHad to 
Gopal. 

Gopai quiddy joined hts cousin and, s e ein g diat he 
had got a sundes to eat, said," Will you kt me have a 
bit, cousin ?” 

” No, mamma will be angry with me.” 

*« Why should mamma be angry with you ? 1 always 
let you have a share whenever 1 have anything to eat 
My mannna is never angry with me” 

“ But I can’t give you now. I will give you when 1 
am older.” 

** Why, when I am older, I wem’t ask you.” 

Thus talking the children came near the kitchen. 
Bepin looked round as if to see whether any one was 
watdiing, and then breaking off a Iltde hit was gmng to 
give it to Gopal, when Digambart, who observed him 
from the kitchen, cried, "I see you, Bepin. I a^l tell 
fnasnfna.” 

**TeU what? 1 didn’t give It to him, cried Bepin 
as he crammed the whole o£ the mmdi$ into Ms little 
mouth. 

Gopal looked sad and disappointed. He turned to 
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return to his mother, wlm Shtoi present^ CQQ#g up 
put n mmdm 4^ his huad. He looked veiy pfoused. 

It he mmt and jomed his oousm s^atn. 

Btdhu qimkfy r^umodi after bathing* Soon after¬ 
wards at ti« vstud time Shasbibhiishan returned home 
to have his meal, Bidho would not speak to him 
then, for he thought he was tired and had need of 
rest Shashibhushan rested a while; then he toc^ his 
bath, after which he sat down to do his puja. He had 
just got done, when Tkakrundidi Digambari announc¬ 
ed that meal had been served up. He rose and went 
to dine. His custom was to call his younger brother 
when he went to dine. For the first time that day he 
broke his custom. He went to dine alone and looked 
unusually grave. He afterwards went to take his nap 
as Qsual, As he sat reclining against a bolster, enjoying 
his chUum of tobacco and chewing pan-supari^ Bidhu en¬ 
tered and qmetly went and sat down at his feet, holding 
his head down and looking so sad. For minutes he sat 
expecting to be spoken to ; then fairly tired of his 
brother’s leticence he asked, ** Are you really going to 
separate, br<^her ?” 

Why, yes,” said Shashibhushan, ” it is better that 
we should separate than live jointly and have constant 
bickering in the family.” 

** U is a pity there should be any btckerkig at all. 
But whose fault is it ? Had you n(^ better inquire first 
and know P* 

** I knowi 1 have heard all, or I would not want to 
separate.” 
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« What have you heard, pray ?” 

Why, yesterday a man came to sell tc^; and my 
wife borrowed a couple of pice Horn TfmktuntBdi D%am- 
ban to buy whistles for the children. Sist^-tn4aw was 
standing by, and asked meaiiing my wife, ‘ Will yw lend 
me a pice ? I will pay you interest’ Now isn’ii it bad 
to talk like that ?” 

“ Why, yes ; but-” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, you can have your say when 
I have done speaking. Well, my wife replied, ‘you talk 
of interest to me j I really do not know what interest 
may be charged on a pice.’ Upon that sister-in-law 
said, ‘why, you practise usury, you ought to know,’’ 
What right has any one to talk like that, pray ? Is it for 
this that I ought to be kind ?” 

He uttered his interrogations with such a sneer that 
Bidhu could feel there was very little hope of reconcilia¬ 
tion. Yet he said, “ I tell you, what you have heard is 
not true.” And he told him all exactly as he had heard 
from Sarala. 

“ This, I tell you, is true,” he said rather emphattcallyr 

“ Have you any witnesses to prove that it is true ?” 

“ Witnesses !” exclaimed &!dhu. “ Why, I haven’t 
come to court. Yet I can call to witness those who were 
present on the spot.” 

“ Thakrundidi. Digambari was present Her evidence 
shows that your version is not true.” 

“ Does it ?” said Bidhu in a rather sarcastic tbne. 

“Well, if you don’t believe me, you can call her here 
and ask her. She is in there.” 
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** It is no use my asldng her,” said Bidhn after a 
br»^ {lause. Thai rising and laughing scornfully he 
said again, ” Such a respectable person ! why, of coMtse 
what you have heard is all true, since it comes from one 
whose veracity is not to be called in question!” 

Bidhu had moved up to the door, and was just about 
to leave the room when his brother called him back and 
said, " I will give you a room for your kitchen. As to 
dividing between ourselves such movables and immov¬ 
ables as we possess, this should be done in the pre¬ 
sence of our neighbours ; and I would want to have 
done with it as early as to-morrow.” 

** Just as you please,” said Bidhu. “ But why in the 
presence of our neighbours? I shall not dispute with you, 
you know that I shall be content to take what you 
may be pleased to give me.” 

When he had said that, he left the room. Promod^ 
was silent all the while ; but just after her brother-in-law 
had left, she observed, ** Such a haii^hty fellow! Didn’t 
you mark his words ? He would not stoop to conciliate 
his elder brother.” 

** Want will bring down his pride,” said Shashibhushan^ 
stretching his full length and shutting his eyes. 

CHAPTER Vni. 

FORTUNE NEVER SMItES STEADILY ON ONE. 

TT was the month of Pous, The hour was noon. One 
* might have met just at this time a weary traveller 
sitting to rest under the shade of a tree, if one had hap- 
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pened ta be on the road near Hanskhali, whieh leads from 
Krishns^r to Calcutta. Viewed at a dialatK:e the travdler 
looked about forty, but a doief inspei^on showed him 
to be ten or twelve years younger. Over his head 
could be detected one or two solitary gray hahf^ here 
and there. He looked care-worn and wretchdd. It 
was easy to see that it was h!s cares that mad^ him 
look much older than his age. He had on a pair 
of shoes patched in six or seven plac^, all dustyy 
the dust covering his legs up to the knees. He wore 
a somewhat coarse countiy dhuH which did not look 
clean ; a threadbare woollen shirt, from which the nap 
was worn off; and over it to complete hfs suit he wore 
a coarse chadar which hung folded across his shoulder. 
Close by his side lay his bamboo stick, and bis huka and 
chilum to refresh him on the way. 

Bidhu had never dreamed of finding himself reduced 
to such a deplorable condition. Does the reader need 
to be told that it is he of whom we are speaking ? Yet 
I believe if he had seen him when he led a sort pi easy 
idle life without any care or concern and looking 
perfectly happy in all around him, he would never have 
known him now to ind him in such a pitfall condition, 
and with such striking changes in his appearance, after 
his separation from his brother. 

So changed was he that he looked altogether a 
didereht man. That smile which was haHtual to him, 
that sprightliness of temper combined With such ievJty 
as was natural to his age, that attention which he loved 
to pay to his person and dress—al! were now missed in 
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hkiu Yet tiung> |ie nevet lost^ he lili hiteg' 

rity. In spite of his destitution he maintained hia 
honesty of purpQse» imd pieserved intact ditti stmpltcity 
which had marked him from a boy. 

Itestifif his head on hiahand Btdhn sat there sorrow- 
fhily r^eedag uperii hJe pasa and his pmeni Goadidoa. 
He had never been from home he^sre. He looked 
arottad and felt like one ahandooed to the wide wide 
world. What should he do? Where should he go? 
He had no'dxod purpose or destination. 

For soeasdsie alter his separation from his brother 
he had lived pretty comibrtably with his Camily^ But 
when the mudi would no longer allow credtt» he made 
shift to live, by borrowing among his fitendn# This 
could not go on long, and he saw that he must sell hia 
things in order that the £smtly might not starve. At 
first went her wife’s ornanteiits one after the otim, then 
this, then that, tHkwhen all the movables ki the house 
were gone, and diere was not a utensil left, he found 
hitnsdl reduced to a slate in wluch hesaw hemust 
either beg or starve. 

Bidhidihmham had to support in a kiimly his wife, 
his little hoy and the apldrserwmt Sh6m4 For her 
great afiedibn for Saralh and her chid Sham4 had 
pressed her desaw to stay with them. One ^hiy ,B^u«< 
wanting to change his clothes which were so dirty that 
he fidt diame to ^ out in thenUkSent SMnah lor the 
wnehmmaa, In a little Ume the wapherman appeared 

** Whose clothes are those, Raiadhnn?” tn^piired 
Promod4 meeting the washerman at the door, 
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**Bidbu Baba*& I Jmve brougfdt 
iAtadarJ* 

“A wiuthle^ Do you call him aj>abu ? But 

what does he pay you ?” 

** He Is to pay Rs. 5 /- a year ; but nearly ten tnonths 
have passed and 1 have not been paid I will 

press him to let me have my dues to-day. Noly the 
price of paddy is rather low, I should just like to lay In 
some stock of it” 

** I don’t think you can get your dues in that way.” 

** What then do you advise me to do, madam ?” 

** Will you follow my advice ?” 

«I will.” 

** Well then keep his clothes and tell him that you 
will have your dues first” 

“ He will be angry with me.” 

“Angry with you? What do you care for his 
anger ? Do you think such a beggarly fellow as he can 
do any harm to you ? But look here, if you don’t 
succeed in getting your dues, see me when you go home; 
I may lend a rupee or two to help you.” 

Promodi’s manner of talking and the prospect df a 
loan from her gave him couiage to follow her advice He 
walked in and, finding SaraUL alone, said, “ Hme 1 have 
brought Btdhu Bahu^ clothes, but 1 must have my dues 
first,” 

“ Ramdhdn,” said Sarali in an imploring tone, 
“ \dll you not wtdl a iitde longar ? We expect to get 
some money b>day« We may be able to pay }fou some- 

to-morrow.” 
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** I hm waited Ic^ and can allofd W wait 

no l^aiger. I will take no rdbsal to-day/' 

We have eaten nothing to^ay. We hav^ so 
much as a pice in hand/* 

Hie washerman eyed her halas^ and linking th^ 
were of gold audaciously teinarked, " How absurd of 
any ohe in extreme want to wear gold ornaments !** 
SaraU was very much offended at this vety bold 
remark. Her face reddened; but she quickly checked 
herself and said smiling, What gold ornaments I had 
are all gone** Looking on her balas^ she said, ** These 
are gilt” And so deep was her sense of humiliation 
that she hid her face in her sari and wept 

The washerman was much ashamed of him^f for 
the offence he had given by his impudence. So leaving 
the clothes he quickly retreated and would n(^ see 
PromodA, though she had held out hopes of a loan to 
him^ 

Immediately after the washerman had left, Shimii 
made her appearance. 

** What arc you after now ?** she crmd 
“ Hush !** said Saral4. " Doif^ make any noise, 
Shim4. Gopal is asleep. You wHI wake him.** 

** What does it matter If I do ?** 

* Are you out of your senses, Shimi ? Pocx ^ifld f 
how he will feel his hunger if he wakes! It is so late, 
and he has had nothing to eat*' 

“ Look what I have got here,** said Sh4mfi, as she 
produced Ihmi the folds of her cloth a fsw frufm and 
some sweetmeats. 
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** WhM'did y^Mi get Ibese es^^ly Sarala 

brightening up^ And Shiaii^ only said* “ Never mind 
whev^ and smiJed 

Whenever it happened there mas noddt^ to €at» and 
such a thing, was not of tare occun^ncei Sh^uoi would 
be sure to get some food ibr Gopal by performing, smne 
work or other for a neighboai;* Thaa she sooMH^mea 
earned provision for the motbier alsa But if evc^' she 
foiled to get anything, she would s^jend a few pice out 
of her own savings to buy something to eat for them. 

Sarald was foil of gcatitude and said„ “ you are truly 
a mothm to hinv Shilma.” 

Sh4m4 was deeply moved by her words. With 
tearfol eyes they went and roused Gopal. 

Bidhu put on his clean clothes* and leaving his home 
proceeded to the ‘b^ house,* as it was called, which 
the owner, the Zamindar of the village, had* on the 
previous day, very kindly oiifered to help him with some 
aaoacy. He got there in a fow minutes, but as the 
gentleman had just then lain down to sleep for some^ 
time, as usual, aftmr eadng his meal, the servants who 
were by would not conifdy with his recfuest to smtion 
his business for four of dislxtrbmg their master. 

“ Rama” said Bidhu stepping up to one of the seevantSr 
whom, he knew by name* ** 1 have not eaten any food 
tOfday. Will you not go* and Idi this to your master ?’* 

** O you are such a troublesome fellow. I tell you 
we canxinl listen to you now.” 

Btm 1 haven’t e^wn anything and 1 a|n ^ hungiyr 
my friend.” 
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^Wdl, what’s ^al ta I feniww thotejnii ii^ows 

who will pretend having eaten nothmf, bat 
be sire to go to the grog-diop II they cati get a few 
pke.” 

** Do you dare to talk like that ?*’ cried Bidha m w 
pasebn. 

” You are not to show your red eyes to dM; I wonlf 
put tip with ft, 1 tdl you. You can wait or go jest as 
you IHce; but i you once br sH you can’t see 
master till he is up, and I will not bear to be botheredi 
anymore.’' 

Bidhu was silenced by the insolent speech of the 
servant Mortliied he went and sat down on m stool 
near by, while his eyes were neaely dimioed with tears. 

The servants soorr laid them down to sleep. They 
were more used to li^sure than to work ; and Hkr their 
master they wanted to get a ^eep alter meal. 

Bidhu waited and waited till it was pretty near sun¬ 
set, and then he grew rnipatient. The servants stiH lay 
wrapt in their peaceful slumber; and some of them< 
snored on theh backs. Bidhu fidt it was useless to wait 
any longer. Mig^ came on, and he was just about 
to leave when he beard tim voic^ of the master calling 
to R.aina>. He resumed his seat thinktng be woukf wait 
till the last 

The master vw awaloe now, but Rama stili slept 
One of the other scsvante wak i ii g u p jusi then hasten- 
ed to give him a pull by die lest dm tnaseer should 
want him. 

** Please master,” cried Rama starting from his sTeep 
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and nibbing his eyes, til! there wene veiy red, to shake 
off ids drowsiness. 

“Do yon remember me, friend,” entreated Bidhti 
as the servant moved to obey the summons of his 
master. 

“ O you are still there !” exclaimed Rama stbp^i^ 
short and looking askance at him. 

“ Well, to>day is Saturday. There will be comipany 
here to night,” said the master significantly eyeir^ the 
servant 

“ There is that bottle of port,” said Rama. “ And 
sherry,” pausing a little he said, " yes, only one bottle.” 

“ One bottle of sherry ! you surprise me. There 
ought to be three if I am not mistaken.” 

The master was right There were three bottles of 
sherry, but Rama had helped himself to two of them, 

“ That’s why I don’t want to keep charge of it You 
seem to forget that I took out five bottles of sheriy 
when there was company here the other day.” 

“ Five—bottles—of—^sherry ?” 

“ Yes, five, though otm of your particular friends has 
discontinued his visits for fear his father would carry out 
his threat to make an example of him.” 

“ Who is that man there ?” asked the master glanc¬ 
ing toward the hoitakkhana^ 

“ I don’t know. He seems a b^pi^r Brahmin. He 
says you kmdly promised him seme money.” 

“ O, dmt feliowi 1 met him yesterday. Tell him 1 
am not well and cannot see him now.” 

These words, spoken in a careless manner so as to be 
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perf<!^y audible to Hdbu, tiiaide iilm ^link 

away. 

As the rich gentleman had oHered to help Bidhu 
of his own accord, be almost had felt sure of some* 
pecuniary assistance from him. He was sadly disap¬ 
pointed ; and now as he walked hcmte not half so ill with 
hanger as with the thought of his dear wife and child, 
he said, **such hypocrites are these unfeeling rich folks I’** 
By contia^ the maid, Sh&ma, the untutored lowbred 
Sh4mi, seemed an angel. He thanked her a thousand 
times in his heart for her good will to them. When he 
reached home, he sank down on the steps fatigued and 
almost broken hearted. Sarald had felt sure of his suc¬ 
cess. She fell aweeping now that she was crudly dis¬ 
appointed. 

Shortly after Bidhu's return, Prpmodi, knowing that 
they had had nothing to eat that day, inquired aloud, 
as she stood on the veranda, ** what did your mistresa 
cook today, Shamd ?" 

Shamil was quick to understand Promodi's taunts 
and only said, O, thank you, madami for your very 
kind inquiry.” 

'* Well, it is strange you never asked me to dinner.” 

** Who are you talking to, Shimi ?'* inquired Bkihu. 

Shimi told him what Promodi was saying. He at 
once dew into a rage and exclaimed, “ Such baseness i 
I cannot bear it. I will go and tell biother,"' 

“’No, no, you need you must not go ” said S^li. 

“ Don't mind what she says. O don’t lose your temp^, 
don’t, don’t." 
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** Wliftt’s nmie elioiit thtm, S fai i W i i lnqu^od 
Promod^ " Are jrou going to entertain any fri^ds 

^ Thalfa devIHfili I aay/’ cried Bfidhti. " Oh, il is hard 
to bear £t. We liavtc not eaten any food the whole day, 
and she ^itld be so mean as to taant and insnlt ijm lihe 
that. That^ mme than desh and blood can bear^” 

He Btarted to his feel ready lo riiah oat of the toom, 
but SaraH cangl^ bis hand to stop htm. ** Q you Soag&t 
yourself^” she exclaimed. ** Restrain your pasdc^, oh 
do I There is nothing like forbearance. You should 
not talk disrespectfully of her. ^e is yotir own elder 
iHottor's wile after all’* 

*' O ytes, 1 should be ftiU of reverence. Sach a deidl 
of a w^! No, no, now let go my hand, Sarabl I will 
speak to brother, I will.” 

Taking away his hand by force he rushed t<3wraid his 
brother’s room. Promoda ran into her room as one 
afor^hted, and hastily shut the docn*, giving the ahurin 
that Bidhu was after her and drunk. 

Just at that instant Shashibhushan heard the dash 
of footsteps. He started up in bed and cifodv ** Who is 
there ?” 

“brother, brother,” <xted Bidhu aliaost ohobed with 
passioa, ** we have had nothing to eat, and sklerdn^law 
has been taunting us in such a shamefoi way.” 

“ Nonsense,” cried Proasodh* He knows not what 
he saya He Is not in Ms semes now,” 

Sba^ibhiisliati was ntudi anfsoyed. ”Gn ymi to 
bedOQWi” be cried. ** H you haveanythiiig you 
can say to*morrow morning when you are sober.” 
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“ Sober!” eieclftimod ** Poyau twaawi 

to say that 1 am drunk ?” 

*^<Sm ym «o bed* I say* ^md don't hide ^msrow 
bere, yoa dimfeerd.” 

*' Dirafilciupd fMmt** vetorted now lodng alt ^Ofi« 
:rol over himself. 

** Do ycMi date cadi me a drunloird !” died Shashi- 
abushan. **Tal 6 e tins drunken dbcM'deily fellow to the 
thana^* waa his of^sr to his servant. 

He dare not come near me/’ cried Bldhu. ** Come 
forward you* if you dare.” 

Shashitdntshan was furkuis at this. Opeiiiii|| the 
loor made a ru^ to his brother One Uilng peculiar 
ibout htm was that Ids dkuti loosened whenever he^ve 
Axay to passion. Both would have fellen onoach other 
Mit fer Sarali who* hurrying up at the moment, feeefely 
ed b& husband into the room and shut the door. 

Btduh’s eyes were blood shot Allera tmiody silmioe 
>f some minutes he burst into tesura ^ I will not remain 
lere, SaraU/’ he said. ** I wi^ I coidd leave dus house 
Jiis moment.” 

“Oh, let us tay to be psadent in our eufferlngs,” 
;aid Saiald. “Go not from home, bm stay with its. 
ITour presGsioe at least will be some cotnfoit to me» lhat 
ve need not talk of it now; Now dry your lieaes* far 
vhat would it avail you to weep f** 

“ Would you belieea me* Saimli ?” said Bldhu looldiig 
Ip iiWofafe wiftfe’s feew ^^oiell yau^lMii i do fM 
mre for myseiC All miy mmoem Is fer you and Itat 
poor btay* Hew I audi he tedwet faaenboni 1 How 
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I you had nqt heofi illumed to wml Qh l then 
you might have been happy !” 

These words gave Sarali pain beyond aU measure. 
She tried to speak, but her feelings choked her. With 
her own hands she attempted to wipe the team kom her 
husband’s eyes. 

** Don’t increase my pain, SaraUi,” exclaimed Bidhu 
with emotion, gently patting her hand away. ** U yon 
never loved me so well, if you never ^t so much for me, 
if you quarrelled as most women do, then it is cotain 
1 would not feel so much for you. When 1 sold your 
ornaments, which 1 did at your own request, oh, how 
keenly I felt it 1 felt it as a sharp reproach to me to 
partake of the food that the price of your ornaments had 
bought But if you had never liked to part with your 
ornaments, perhaps 1 would not have felt so mudi for 
you. I want to propose one thing to you, Sarali. I 
think you had better go and live with your father for a 
time.’ As for Shama, let her go elsewhere. Poor woman t 
why should she suffer with us 

“ How could you wish me to go and live widi my 
fathor ?” said SaraliH weeping. ** Oh, 1 can never be 
happy even in heaven to leave you in this wr^ched con¬ 
dition. Sittit^ down to my meal i can scarcely touch 
my food, when 1 think that i^haps you suffer with 
hunger. Yet 1 may confess diat at times 1 caxmot t»lp 
wishing to go for the sake of Gopak But he has never 
yet gone wh:hout food. Det me not go to my Other’s so 
loflg at least as he may be kept from Carving. But as to 
what you propose about Sbami, 1 quite wtth you.”' 
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Bldbu called to Shditti. This day, unlike her my, 
she iXKitved so slowly and stood before httn wMi an 
expression of deep sorrow in her look. 

** Shimi/* ^id Bidhu in a tone, which showed how' 
it pakied him to give utterance to what he was about 
to say, ** we think it is unjust to allow you to continue 
in OUST sendee any longer. You are much inconveni¬ 
enced here, and you cannot get your wages, as that 
is now altogether out of the question. We would 
advise you to go elsewhere, to try and get Into 
some other family^ where you may be comfortable, 
for every one should seek his own interest. If,, 
however, we be spared to see '.better days, you will 
be again welcome here.” Bidhu could hardly say 
more fm* his emotion, and he hung down his head and 
wept in silence. 

** Did I ever ask for my wages ?” said Sh&md cry¬ 
ing. ** I never meant to stay with you for my ws^es^ 
What have I to do with money ? If I am a burden to 
you, let me take my food elsewhere. But oh ! tell me 
not to go, for I cannot bear my Gopal out of sight. 
Let me alone, I beseech you. Oh, I want nothing of 
you but to be let alone.” 

** Compose your^lf, Shims,” said Bidhu. “ Don’t 
cry like that Consider what 1 have said to you. To 
stay wldi us is to starve. It tS true you love Gopal very 
dearly, but you may find children elsewhere, you will 
love them again as dearly, and you wit! not want to go 
elsewhere for your lore of them after you have had 
their company for a time.” 

4 
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** It is true 1 may find children elsewhete» but ivhere 
can I find one so good as my Gopal ” said ShfinMi cry¬ 
ing convulsively. 

Oh, be composed, Shfima.’’ 

** 1 had a boy,” said Shfimii ciying. He was as 
good as my Gopal and much about his look and sise. 
I doled on him and fondly gave him the name of 
Gopal. But here I am apt to forget that he is no mcne. 
Oh, don’t tell me to go elsewhere.” 

Bidhu turned to Saralfi with tearful eyes and said, 
What’s to be done now ?” 

Saralfi mily wept in silence. 

** 1 have some money,” said Shimd. ” I intended it 
for Gopal. If you would take my advice,” she said 
turning to Bidhu, “ I would advise you to take service 
with a jattrawalla. In your absence we can manage to 
live on my savings. If ever God prosper you, you can 
repay my money; and you know it will be Gopal’s 
when I am no more. 

Bidhu and Sarala were greatly moved by Shima’s 
words. Bidhu decided upon going abroad to try his 
fortune, and retiring thanked her most sincerely for her 
good will to them. 

The next morning he received from Shimd five 
rupees out of ho* savings to de&ay his necessary ex¬ 
penses, and then formally taking leave of her and of his 
wife whose eyes overflowed with tears, and kissing his 
boy, left home wldi a heavy heart He took the road 
to Calcutta where he intended to go. About noon he 
came near Hanskhali; and wanting to rest he sat down 
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under the shade of a tree near by. As he sat there 
thinking what he should do to get his living, while he 
thought he should be ashamed to join a company of 
jattrawallas^ a man came there and sat down near him. 

CHAPTER IX. 

BIDHUBHUSHAN MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE 
OF A MAN ON THE ROAD. 

T he man to whom we have referred in the preced¬ 
ing chapter was tall, black of skin, and of a rather 
slender make. He looked above thirty. He smoked his 
huka^ which he held in his left hand. His right hand 
carried a bamboo stick. A behala^ carefully wrapped up 
in a very dirty piece of cloth, was slung on his left 
shoulder. No shoes covered his feet, and being dressed 
only in a dhuti which was very dirty, he was bare from 
his waist up to the neck. Round his waist was tied a 
small bundle, which contained his things. A chadar 
was wrapped round his Head like a pagri. Bidhu was 
quite taken up with his own thoughts, so he did not 
notice the stranger, when he came and sat down near 
him. The bubbling noise of his huka^ however, attract¬ 
ed his attention. 

“ Who are you he asked starting at him. It 
seemed to him as if the stranger had just then come 
down out of the tree. 

" Only a traveller, don’t be frightened," said the 
stranger. ** You have the courage to travel alone, and 
you get frightened at the sight of a man !’’ 
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** O, I was aot frightened/’ said Bidhu laughing at 
this remark. ** What’s your name ?” 

My name is Nilkamal, and my father’s name is 
Kalachand^ My native villi^e is Ramnagar. We are 
projas of De\hiath Bose.” ' 

Nilkamal was much given to talking. He was a 
half witted man. Bidhu was quick to see that, and^, in 
order to make him talk, said, “ who is Devnath Bose ?” 

“ Not know Devnath Bose!” Nilkamal was greatiy 
surprised at his question. His impression was that 
Devnath Bose was the richest man in the world. 

“ I have never heard of him,” said Bidhu. “ Will you 
tell me about him ?” 

“ Why, the Boses ruled at one time. They suilered< 
great oppression at the hands of the burghs who, at one 
time you know, were a terror in the country. But still 
they are immensely rich. It is very strange you haven’t 
heard of them.” 

Very strange indeed,” said Bidhu and kept quiet 

Nilkamal smoked rather thoughtfully for a Vhile, 
and then holding the huka to Bidhu, said, “ a Sudra ?” 

“No, 1 am a Brahmin,” said Bidhu smiling, as he 
took the chUum only. 

“ Where are you going ?” he asked smoking. 

“Where I am going?” said Nilkamal. “Going 
abroad to try my fortune. But if you hear my story, 
you will pity me. Well, we are three brothers. My 
elder brother is called ICri^nakamal, and my younger 
brother RamkamaL They are idle fellows who depend 
on me for their maintenance. I have often told them 
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that they must try to make themselves useful one way 
or other, or they would bb very miserable. But they 
are not the sort to hear me or any body else who may 
give them a friendly advice. By following my own 
trade, though I worked very hard, I could not make 
enough to make the family comfortable. I want to ^ec 
what I can do abroad.” 

Bidhu was amused with his manner of talking and 
said," Of course you hope to do better abroad ?” 

“ Why, I am almost sure of it And what makes 
me so confident ?” He lifted up his behala and said, 
It is this. Why, I may tell you I can easily earn my 
bread ; but that’s not all. Fortune is my aim, and I 
know what will make it” 

“ Will you just play on your behala ?” said Bidhu 
thinking he may have had some skill in music. 

Nilkamal made no answer, but took up his behala^ 
took off the rag in which it was wrapped, and then 
iputting it into tune, which certainly did not occupy 
him more than half a minute, began to play on it 

And now the tossing of the head, the rolling of the 
eyes and the twisting of the face, accompanied with a 
convulsion of the whole body while he played so as to 
make the stick seem to fly over the strings, made him 
appear to Bidhu as if he were really in hysterics. 

“ Can you sing ?” asked Bidhu with great difficulty 
repressing his laugh at this grotesque performance. 

** O y®s,” said Nilkamal and began at oncq to sing 
to his behala, 

“ I’ll fly where lotuses blue grow, 
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Should the lotus-eyed Rama commaiad me to go. 
I’ll brh^ lotuses bright and £iir, 

To offer at the lotus feet of Mother.” 

Nilkamal sang with such a ludicrous vibration of his 
voice that it was impossible for Bidhu this time to res¬ 
train his laugh. 

Nilkamal was offended. “You laugh!” said' he 
leaving oflf singing and laying down his behala* “ po 
you mean to say that you understand singing better ? 
Govinda Audicari himself spoke highly of mei He 
offered me a salary of Rs. iq/- per month, but I declined 
his offer." 

At first Nilkamal played tolerably well on behcUa. 
Govinda Audicari indeed thought him very apt to learn, 
and even declared that a year or two’s lessons might do 
wonders for him. He offered to pay him Rs. 5/- a month 
in order to have him under his care and train him pro¬ 
perly ; but Nilkamal would not go with him. The opi¬ 
nion passed on him by Govinda Audicari was enough 
to turn his head, and he fancied he could play on behala 
almost as well as an ostad. What he had learnt he tried 
to improve, as he thought, by his own fanciful suggestions, 
contracted the habit of tossing his head and rolling his 
eyes like a hysteric patient, and soon became a most 
unbearable musician. “ Learning,” he often observed, 
“ is nothing compared with music. Books are easily 
mastered, but such a difficult thing is music. One may 
be a good scholar by continually poring over his books ; 
but none need try to be a musician, who has no sproial 
aptitude for music.” Nilkamal now quite neglected his 
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business, and devoted the whole of his time to music. 
Before his coming in contact with Go^nda Audi^ari 
he pkyedxoccastonally on hii but now It was his 

constant ccmipanion. His ^er brother Krishnakaiha) 
milked the cows of his ne%hbours for two annas |»er 
head {^yable at the expiration of each month. It lately 
happened that Nilkamal was tempted to steal his brother's 
wages when he had got them, to buy himself a new 
^ehaia. His brother was so enraged at his conduct that 
he turned him out of the house. '' 1 tell you,” said 
Nilkamal as he went off from home, ** you will one day 
have to repent of your conduct towards me. You 
ignore my worth now, but go on; when I have had 
plenty of money, I will treat you as you deserve. I 
will not give you a handful of rice, though you may 
sit at my door and cry your eyes out, even to save you 
from starvation.” 

** Are you married ?” asked Bidhu in order to pacify 
Nilkamal. 

With all his conceftedness Nilkamal was allowed to 
have a good heart. He laughed outright and said, 
“ No; will you find a match for me?” 

Well, I don’t know what I can do*untll I try. But 
where do you go now ?” 

“ To Calcutta, just to see Govinda Audicari. He 
offered me a salary of Rs. lo/- some five years ago. I 
have since made much progress. I must have Rs. 2 o/> 
as salary novr. At any rate I mustn’t take less dian 
Rs. I sh A month; and don’t you think I can live on 
five rupees a^d save the rest? Well, if 1 get on in that 
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at the end of a year 1 shall have saved enough to 
mrry a pretty looking girl. What think you, di 

He is so l^ht-’hearted,'' Bidhu thought to himself. 
** May be he left his home, because he had found no 
peaee in it. But I am not half as coniident as be is, 
thot^h I understand a little of music, and better t^n 
he doe& How i wish 1 could be as chearful as he is. 
But perhaps he has never been from home before. Bhr- 
haps he knows not what disaf^mtment Is. He thinks 
he might easily get an offer of Rs. 15 /- or even 2 o/» a 
month. Sweet delusion! But, oh! how great would 
be his disappointment, when he finds that his hopes are 
never to be realised, and that he can hardly expect to 
have a salary even of Rs. 5 /* under a Jattmwalk^” Thus 
thinking Bidhu could not but pity him. 

“ Well, what are you running' over in your mind ? 
Now what think you of that ?” said Nilkamal. 

** O, of course you will have saved enough at the 
-end of a year, to marry a pretty looking girl,’* said 
Bidhu. “ But you have never be^ from home before, 
I suppose ?” 

** No,” said Nilkamal. 

You want to go to Calcutta, but do you think you 
can travel alone to such a distant place as that ?” 

** O, I am tiothlng alratd.” 

“ 1 am alone,” Bidhu tbou^t to himself. ** I think 
1 had better travd with this man. He will be company 
for me. But he se^ns to have no mon^ about him, and 
I can till alford to bear his oKpenses on the way.” 

** Have you got any money about you ?” asked Bidhu. 
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Money ? my rmmey h t%is,” said Nifkamal hoid^ 
ing up his Mala, ^ 1 don’t mihd my haidng Ho mmty 
about me. If I can but meet on die way one who un¬ 
derstands milstCi I can make a week’s f»!Oirisicm Ibr 
mysdf. You laughed, but many were moved to tears 
when I sang that song.” 

” O, it is not your singing, but the tossing of your 
head that esccited my laugh.” 

“ The tossing of my head ? Why, no one can help 
it^—no one, I say, who understands music. Any one 
who has some taste for music will tell you that.” 

“ Well, I don’t know but you are right But I wish 
to propose one thing to you.” 

« What is it ?” 

“ I too am going to Calcutta. Let us travel to¬ 
gether, I say.” 

“Well, I have no objection,but it will be well to tell 
you that you are not to have any share of what I may 
earn by the display of my skill in music.” 

This Bidhu readily agreed to. The two then re¬ 
sumed their journey together, Nilkamal humming his 
favourite song and Bidhu thinking about his future. 

“ ril fly where lotuses blue grow.” 

CHAPTER X. 

FIRST NIGHT FROM HOME. 

A t nightfall Bidhu and Nilkamal came to a bazaar 
where they began to seek a place where the^ 
might be comfortably lodged for the night. In the 
bazaar were several mud houses thatched over with 
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straw; but these were all illed up, and in not cHie of 
them could be Accommodated for the night So on 
they went mid discovered a light dimly burning in a 
house, which stood a little way off from the bazaar. 
They walked up to it It was a mudts shop standing 
by itself in the midst of a few mango teds, so ^ajt it 
was not quite visible at a little distance after sun^iset. 
Travellers would not care to go there, if they could be 
lodged in the bazaar without any great inconvenience to 
themselves. Though there had come two travellers there, 
there was room enough for one or two persons more. 
vThe mudt was not in. He was gone to market not far 
away. His wife minded the shop in his absence. 

** Can we be lodged in your shop for to-night ?” 
inquired Bidhu. 

“ To what caste do you belong ?” asked the mudis wife. 

^ 1 am a Brahmin,” said Bidhu. “ But my companion 
here is a Sudra.” 

" You may lodge here, if you like, and here are also 
two other Brahmins, but as for your companion, I don’t 
know where to find a place for him to slec^ in, unless he 
would agree to pass the night under one of the trees 
there ; for being a Sudra he cannot be lodged udth the 
Brahmins, you know.” 

Bidhu turned to his companion and said, ” What 
say you to that, Nilkamal ?” 

“ There will be room for me in that shed there. I 
thiak I can go there?*’ said Nilkamal turning to the 
mud^s wife. 

"No, that’s the place for the cow,” said the mudCs wife. 
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** The cow can stay out under one of the trees for 
to-night” 

“ O yes, to make room for you, as if you were my 
guru. You am travel a long distance on foot, and you 
cannot pass a night in the open air ?” 

Nilkamal was offended. " Come along,” said he to* 
Bidhu. *‘We mustn't lodge here. We can put up 
within the village,” 

Bidhu was too much fatigued. He only said, “ You 
may go elsewhere, if you like,” and went and took his 
seat inside the shop. 

Nilkamal was greatly offended at this. He instantly 
turned his back on his companion, as he said, “ Good 
bye to you, we part never to meet again.” 

Nilkamal walked a little distance, and then stopped. 
He was a timid and cowardly man. The night was 
dark, and the path leading into the village was such a 
one that it was not quite safe for a stranger to walk it 
without a light. He now felt he had acted hastily^ 
Much as he wished to go back, he felt shame to do so. 
He, however, soon got the better of his sense of shame \ 
and, slowly retracing his steps, came and stood in the 
shop-yard again. ** It is not just right,” he said to 
Bidhu speaking aloud, “ to leave you alone in the time 
of night, and so I have come back,” 

Bidhu, who by this time had too well known his 
companion to think he would not return at last, 
only said with a smile, " I am glad you are back, 
Nilkamal.” 

** You may rest where you are,” said Nilkamal. I 
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must be content to pass the night under one of the 
trees, as there is no helping it I suppose.” 

What Nilkamal, however, had in his mind was that 
either they must both pass the night in the open air, or 
he must disturb the rest of his companion by singing the 
whole night. ; 

Bidhu sat near the two Brahmins who had come 
before him. His clothes, as we have before observed, 
were shabby and dirty. But these two Brahmins 
were well dressed. By conversing with them Bidhu 
knew that they were students, who prosecuted their 
studies at college in Calcutta, whither they were return¬ 
ing at the end of their winter vacation. The mudHs 
wife was busy getting everything ready for them to 
prepare their evening meal. She seemed most ankious 
to please and oblige them by her ofHciousness, as though 
they were her guests. To our friend Bidhu, however, 
•she was rather indifferent. She wanted to be told thrice 
or four times to do a thing he wanted done ; and then 
it was evidently not very willingly done. Bidhu was 
greatly in need of a meal, having eaten nothing the 
whole day. On asking the mud^s wife to know where 
he might cook his food, she bluntly said, " In that 
comer there. Take down that handi there, and for 
fuel there are bundles of sticks in the shed.” 

Bidhu was indignant at this answer and said, ” What’s 
the' good of my coming here, if I am to do everything 
for myself ?” 

“ And who wanted you to, come here ?” she said 
snappishly. 
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Bidhu was very now* But what did his anger 
signify ? He was not in his own house* This he felt 
So stiding his indignation as best he could* and catling 
up a smile* he rather facetiously said*“You treat me 
cruelly, i am sure I don’t deserve to be thus cruelly 
treated.” 

“ Being displeased with his humour* the mudi's wife 
said at once* “ None of your jokes* sir, if you please. 
I tell you this plain thing—if you want to stay, you are 
not to ask me to do a thing you can very well do for 
yourself,” 

Bidhu could no longer brook her impertinence.^ 
Burning with indignation he exclaimed, “ You are a 
wretch to talk like that I will not stay another minute 
in your shop.” 

As he was about to leave, in came the mudi^ 
zsxtymg a burden on his head. “ What’s the gulmal 
about ? ” he inquired, helping himself down with 
the burden. 

“ Here is a nabob of a fellow who will not move a 
step to have what he wants,” said the mudis wife. 

Turning to Bidhu the mudi said, “ What caste do 
you belong to ?” 

“ I am a Brahmin,” said Bidhu. 

The mudi made a low obeisance and said, “ I am at 
your service* sir, sit down there please,” 

Bidhu complied with his request. Nilkamal was 
brave now and said, “ Such insolence! 1 cannot bear it. 
Nobody can. 1 had a great good mind to—’* 

Nilkamal did not complete the sentence. He did 
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not dare to do it for fear of ofi^ding the mudi^ who 
was a match for a dozen like him. 

The two Brahmins in whom the mud^s wife seemed 
to take such lively interest were of youthful age. They 
had been newly converted to Brahmoism. During' the 
gulmal they were at prayers. One was solemnly spi^ak- 
ing the praise of God in a low murmuring voice. His 
eyes were shut. The other, though he sat in a prajW- 
ful attitude, stole now and then a glance at the mud^s 
wife, while he constantly kept his eyes on his coiki- 
panion, as if he was fearful of detection. But he shut 
his eyes and pretended to be deep in his devotion, as 
^he mudi made his appearance. 

“ Who are these fellows ?” asked the mudi in a rough 
tone. 

“ They are Brahmins,” said his wife “ College stu¬ 
dents. They are praying to God. Please don’t disturb 
them now.” 

The mudi at once got offended with his wife. “Why 
did you allow them to enter the shop ?” he said rather 
angrily. “No Brahmins they are, but Brahmos. I knew 
that at a glance. The Brahmos I know are a class of 
men who eat food of any man’s cooking. They are 
no better than melechas" 

Then turning to the young men he said, “ Get out 
sirs, I am a Hindu. You cannot be lodged here. Come, 
out, sirs, pack out, I say. How do you * expect to be 
allowed to take up a Hindu house ?” 

The young men opened thdr eyes, as though they 
woke up from a profound slumber, and looking up saw 
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before them the rough tali figure of the rustic mudi^ 
whose loud, but resolute, voice wanted them to leave the 
shop withcnit a moment’s delay. 

" Don’t be angry with us, friend,” they spoke together 
in an admost imploring tone. “ We are Brahmins. We 
are not telling you a lie” 

“ Nonsense Come, on your legs, sirs, and don’t 
keep me waiting for-nothing.” This he said darting an 
angry look at the young man whose eyes had fully be¬ 
trayed his character. The angry look of the mudi 
seemed so significant to him that he turned his face 
away to avoid it 

But as the young men still held their seats, and 
seemed rather unwilling to leave the shop, the mudi 
grew exceedingly angry, and stepping up seized the 
aforesaid young man by the arm, as he exclaimed, 
“ Get out. Sirs, or I shan’t answer for what I may do.” 
As he said this, be ’ looked significantly about him. 
A stout stick stood against one corner of the room. 
Directly the young men caught sight of it, without 
another word they got up and left the shop. 

After they had been gone and the room had been 
cleared, the said to his wife, “ You were very busy 
attending on those two fellows, eh? To attend on 
them so diligently and quite neglect the other two 
customers! Very fine indeed.” 

The mud^s wife kept quiet, for she too well knew 
her hnsband’s temper. 

Now there was no longer any gulmal^ the mudi sat 
him down to smoke a chilum of tobacco. His wife. 
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transioriiied as if by magic into a good gentle 
creature was found so willing and obedient now 
that before long Bidhu and Nilkamal finished their 
meal, and were ready to lie down to rest for the night. 
For Nilkamal there was now room enough mthin 
the room. For each a mat to sleep on was 
on the dry mud floor of the shop room, and the 
bundle of each served for a jmUow. Tl^y laid them 
down to rest 

For a long time Bidhu could get no sleep. The 
thought of his wife and child was uppermost in his 
mind. Besides he was in a strange place and exposed 
to all the inconveniences of having to spend a night at 
a paltry shop on the way. Nilkamal, however, quickly 
fell asleep ; and as he lay snoring on his back, he seemed 
to have very few cares. For the first time in his life 
Bidhu experienced the pangs of separation. The room 
was dark. He looked beyond, and there were the trees^ 
which stood like ghosts with their long outspreading 
branches. The wind whistled among the trees ; and he 
heard the owls screeching and the bats flying about 
over him. The mice ran about squeaking and making 
all sorts of queer noise. There were also the cock> 
roaches crawling all about or flying. An almost supersti¬ 
tious fear seized him. “ Nilkamal, Nilkamal,” he cried, 
as he sat up by impulse. 

Nilkamal turned upon his side as he muttered drow¬ 
sily, “ Let me alone, don*t disturb me now,” 

Get up, Nilkamal, get smoke. It is not wise to 
sleep so soundly on the way.” 
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NtlkMal was awake ncwi " Whyt whatkarm k it f** 
be wud ** I need have no fear from fbteves.” 

** I kfiow that,” said Btdha laughing ; ** bat I do not 
mean that I have a favour to ask of you^ Yon are aii> 
eicc^knt hatid at but I have scarcdy any recom-^ 

mendadcm* If you will kindly teaeh me how to play 
on bekala^ I shall be indebted to you.” 

Njlkamal lelt greatly flattered. ** 1 shall be very gladi 
to teach you,” he said. “ Nothing would give me 
a greater pleasure, I assure you. Shall we begin now— 
to night ?” 

“ O yes, the sooner the better,” said Bidhu. 

Nilkamal was quickly ready with his behcUa and 
said, as he was about to begin, “ Now just pay close* 
attention while 1 play.” 

With this he began to play and sing his favourite 
song In his usual ludicrous manner, while Bidhu shut 
his eyes and went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XI. 

HEM AND HIS SISTER SARNALATA. 

B ipradas Chackravarti of the district of Burdwan 
was a rich man. He was not born of a rich family. 
He held a lucrative post in the Commissariat, and 
he was in the service at the time of the Sepoy mutiny 
of 1857. This post Biat he held became the source 
of his prosperity. Throughout the period of his service 
his heart was set on gain, in which he was never 
very scrupulous. Indeed he was one of those old 
class orthodox Hindus of his time, who, though. 
5 
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cientious in tke aciiiMxon of mcmoj^ Uoigh tm^Md 
great prosfierity^ he im newer iti^ed ^«ii his good 
ibrtitfie, but on fhe eontrair^ was vtty kind to ali i'ar 
ifom stingy ki his Indvits, he spent tneney wMno 
sparingliand, though he was no means lavish in liis 
expenses. He waspicms aifd hospitable. The Ditrga* 
paja ntni Ml the other pajas a^hre celdbtaeed at his 
house at much expense and with gteat lestivity. His 
wife, however, did not live long to share In his pros-* 
perity. Alter her death he was a retired man, and 
lived with his fatnUy at hfs own house in the country. 
He had a son and a daughter. The son was called 
Hem chandra, and the daughter, Samal^ti. He was a 
very kind and i ndulge nt parent, who Hked to make 
allowances for young people. 

The Durgapuja festivM was at hand. Those of 
the village, who had been staying away, being either in 
•Government service or in private service, were all come 
home for the Puja holidays, to which they had been 
wistfully looking forward. Hem was come home. His 
father liked to be regularly present at his meals. This 
he did in affectionate care of his son, lest anything ^ 
the world should ever remind him that he was an 
orphim. 

BIpradas olten said to his mother, for his mother 
was alive, Mother, Hem is v&cy dear to me. 1 should 
never like to oppose his will in anything.” 

One day Bipradas, not seeing his dai^htmr, inquired, 
•* Where is Barna, mother ?” 
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|ii*ip Mi^ fO|ii^ts|MF«^(^ m^i i^rytiRs* ** J ^ 

{]i$;t^ i ^ m w 4>i^ciir’# roprjv’^ 

‘^yoH #r« « g<3KMi 4Wi”isaici .Jwsr |GM;h?r as Jne «|Sw:r 
tiop^alfly tgak his 4§»ght»r np m ^is afipas. " Hw 
hav^ yp« 4a»fee<i yq^ir face and hamis with ink,;iiy 
love ?” 

“ I have heen learrMng to write with hrother, papa.” 

" ^Learning tP write ? What’s the use of yoar ever 
learning to write, my love ?” 

“Wt^, what’s the harm in her learning to write, 
papa ?” said Hem as he quickly appeared before his 
father> when he heard him make that remark. “Most 
girls read and write. There are girls’ schools in 
Calcutta.” 

“ Well, well, you may do as you like, but who is to 
teach her while you are away ?” 

“ She will teach herself, papa. She has learnt to 
write the alphabet quickly enough. 1 dare say she will 
have made much progress before I leave for Calcutta. 
She seems ^ willing to learn ” . 

BIpradas tend^ly passed his hand over his daughter 
and said, ^'Ifou would ^ be^Sarasvati or a Lakshpi, 
which dear ?” 

“ I would wish to be both, papa.” 

Her &ther looked on her for a moment with feekt^s 
of great parental taiderness. A tear stood in his eye. 
He gently i^t her down, as he kissed her fmrehead and 
said, “ Go and learn to write widx yonr brother, my 
love.” 
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The Puja soon came on. The fhtet days of the Puja 
passed in feasting and merriment Even In thoM hours 
of bustle and activity, not for one moment did Bipradas 
forget his own children. The vacation was soon at an 
end, and Hem returned to Calcutta. When the day 
came when he must be gone, his sister had really made 
much progress in reading and writing. 

I will soon send you a new book,” said Heih to 
his sister at parting. “ But if you can write a letter to 
me, I will give you a beautiful flower of gold to wear on 
your khompa^ when I come home again in the month of 
Choitra.” 

“ You are sure you won’t forget ?” said Sama smiling. 

Her brother said, “ I am sure I shall not, but you 
must try to win the prize.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

PROMODA COMMITS THE DOMESTIC CONCERNS 
TO HER mother’s MANAGEMENT. 

A fter the separation of the brothers, of which her 
wicked self was the cause. Promodi never quarrelled 
with any one for some days. But after that, as might 
be expected, she grew tired of the sort of life she was 
never accustomed to, and at last was minded to pick a 
qumrel with thakrundidi Digambari. though it was very 
kind of her to take charge of the kitchen for the help 
of her neighbour. She wanted to pick a quarrel with 
her, because she was ugly, black of skin, and pilfered 
her salt, mustard oil and the like, which no mistress of 
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a bou^ could tderate. Did sbe dare to accuse hter of 
all this to her face ? Oh, no, thakrmndidi Dlgaroliari 
would then luive left her house diat instant never to 
cross her threshold again. But she went about and told 
tales. Digamhari was soon told of the ■imputations 
against her character. One day she looked sullen, tim 
next she bore herself defiantly, and on the third day 
openly declared her intention to fight Promodi. What 
did she care for Promodi or for her husband ? Accord¬ 
ingly there was an encounter. Both gave loose to their 
tongues, and accused and abused each other with an 
astonishing fluency. The quarrel was managed with 
proper spirit on both sides, till it was abruptly brought 
to an end by thakrundidi Digambari, who treading 
up, defiantly thrust her thumbs at Promodi’s face, as 
she followed up that action with such words as * she 
was not her paid servant, she did not care a fig for her/ 
and what else her tongue could lay hold on, and 
then triumphantly left the field of action to the utter 
discomfiture of her enemy. Promodi had never been 
beaten at a quarrel before. But In this she had foumi 
her match. 

Promodi was so mortified that she went and shut 
herself up in her room and wept bitterly. She, how¬ 
ever, soon dried her tears ; and though she deeply fdt 
her humiliation, she was forced to put on a look of pm*- 
fect unconcern in the presence of her husband. When 
Shashiyiu^uin, after his return from kachan at the 
usual time, inquired of his wife about thtdsrundidt Dtgam- 
bari, she answered without the least hesitation, ** 1 have 
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sddt h»T smLf” fii6f {Wmit li^ to 

teH tliB iioliesl ^*iitk. 

** Sent her wmsB^ T eiodainmd Slie^hibtelj&hlin; “ ivf^t 
wkft li<^ fiiolt, prAy* 

l^ttsmodh tdd her Husband a stidfig df IteA jusdtl* 

catibn mf her conduct She wa^f waim kf her |i4hfs^ of 
D^ambafl nor long UgO« ikM rmt tMt ^ 
deeHued that she was a wicked leipudeht w^oniafl^ her 
htisband said, “ You are a strange Uhaiucter^ tAy dear^ ydn 
extol a neighbour this diy and cry her down agdUn the 
next But who is to prepare our stHUds ilow?^ You 
caimot becahse of your bad health. What^S to be done 
now?” 

** You needn’t be anxious about having yoin* meals 
in time.*’ 

“ I do not care for nsyself. I metin to say 1 cannot 
bhar to see the children go without their meats when 
they shouldn’t” 

No one need go Without his - meals in the house,” 
said Promoda lookhig very grave* 1 am going to have 
mothei^ here to-mohrow. I am sure she will collie when 
she knows how things now stand here.” 

Shashibhushan knOw peirfisttly wdl what the conlfng 
ofProhiod&’s mother implied. He looked^ embarrassed 
axfd rather UnconsCkmsIy said, “ HoW i Wb^ 1 had never 
sepMMated froth my beotber.” 

Prolnodi’s brother Was not to be le^ behind If his 
midher went to live with heir daiig|htttr» as thdrt ukus no 
no one‘hlsd in the house to prepUto Hfs meals* Then 
timre was Promodd’s matomal un^kr* Thla gentleman,. 
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it was iirobahk^ woM nxA Uka to live aknic^ and ivould 
pack up if the rest of the family left 
saw all this in a moment and sati^ %uita Ibfpabllilg in 
hia aollMralBnMf m vtfhooe piasenea he was^ ** How I 
wish I had not scfiafated froiti brother/ 

Who Wanted ym to sejpaiate ?" said Frona^clli in a 
tone which showed that she was oflfan d edL 

Shashibhushan made no answer. He was evidently 
occupied with his own thoughts. 

** Who wanted you tO' separate ?” repeated his wife. 
** I didn’t, and you know it. Wl^ do you keeft quiet 
and hang down your head like that ? You need not 
be ashamed to tidl the honest truth that you have your> 
s^ 10 timide for it and no*'bD<fy else.” 

^Sha^tbbushan was stdl siknt, and las wHe continued 
** Bat nobody prevents you from living joiatfy mih your 
brother again, as you used to do. That is absolutely in 
yocB' power. Why, you cannothave a better friend in the 
world than your prectous brother. But I think 1 may 
be easily spared, if I am . trouble to you. I know I am a 
tnouhie to you, yes« I can see that without yoUr telling 
me. 1 must insist on your sending me to my father’a” 
Sashibhushan now looked up^ lnto his wife’s foot end 
said, ** I dicbi’t mean any ofSneitei my dear, I am sure 1 

** What do you mean y . Whal wmtM yoa have ^ 
Come, out with it. Them isnodting Ulmplaifi-dealiiig. 
I always seek your inteiesh Tdrlmpi that is my fetilt. 
Bim why do not 3100 send me to my fether’s hmwS and 
get fid cd me at onee ?” 
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**! ftfn veiy sorty I have amended ym^ my dfm 1 
bag your 

Pr^modi^ was sullen. ) 

" Where are the children ?’* asked Sashibbaslmii 
wanting to give a turn to this unpleasant converaation. 

" Bepin is gone to see hB grandmother,” said Pto- 
mod^ without looking up. 

* And Kamin! ?’ 

" Gone to bed.” 

■" Gone to bed ? She won’t take her food to*night ?” 

" Who is to cook ?” 

“ I don’t mind cooking myself.” 

Shashibhushaiv went to engage himself in the duties of 
the kitchen, and Promodi took to her bed declaring 
ithat her complaint had proved very troublesome to her. 

Promodi wanted to be coaxed and begged hard to 
get out of bed, when her supper was brought in, though 
it must be said that the aggravation of her complaint 
•did not prevent her from doing full justice to her 
meal. 

" I think you ought to have told Bepin to bring his 
grand-mother with him,” observed Shashibhushan, as his 
wife had just Unished her meal 

Promodi had sent Bej^n to fetch her mother and 
not merely to see her as she had told her husband 
So when Shashibhushan made that remark cadier out of 
curiosity to know what she would say to it, ^e looked 
rather confused and said nothing. 

Shashibhushan was sleepy and began to yawn, afeer 
he had sat in silence for a while. So he rose and went 
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to bed and t|tdckly asleep^ PfomodMi also went 
and laid tedown by him* The i^ht passed in slc^ 

When Bepin communicated the news he bore, tx^Ms 
grand^mother, that worthy lady was simply joyous. 
She was so willing to go that very alter^noo^, but her 
son happening not to be at home just at ^lat time, 
she was compelled to put off her going till the next 
morning. Yet so great was her impatience to be gone 
that all that night she could not sleep a wink for her 
excitement, and eagerly awaited the return of mom. She 
could not but be in a passion with her son whom she 
reproached within herself for his foolish absence frmn 
home. It was not till after sunset that Gadadhar 
returned. Gadadhar was the nain^ of Promodii’s 
brother. 

We shall describe this gentleman in a few words. 
He was tall, dark-skinned and hunger-worn, with a re¬ 
markably small head, of which the hair was stiff, a some¬ 
what slender neck and large and clumsy feet He spoke 
with a somewhat nasal accent and he was bad and idiotic. 
His moth^’s complaint was that Promodii was quite in¬ 
different about his education, which, to her thinking, 
she owed as a duty to her brother. Promodi’s iqxathy 
in this particular was, therefore, held by her mother ta 
be truly culpable. 

“ Well, Bepin, what brings you here now ?” asked 
Gadadhar as he met Im nephew on his return at 
dusk. 

“ Where have you been so long Gadadhar Chandra P' 
asked his mothar as Bepin was about to rep^. 
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Hi» lovtd to ettU hind G kiMk at Chandra, 

though hd wm oaalmi^ouil|r cdW Sadh in te 
iihfghbiMiiiti3od* 

** Whet ocNild keep you m loxifi my hts 

■Kttiittf' tnpnnteil^ fiNH* lottery* 

mother^ knaitivBS;” ! ^ 

** Ah, the ofory-di^ httsineas of usdesdy spending 
yoor precufus ttnun Hem Is onr obild depbt^ yon don’t 
mtn to think that h is yaut duty to mato him eoadhit- 
hbk he » vhh usl” 

** Ho ean make himself eomibrtabte. He is qiflte 
free hem” 

Hddien ttimed to his nephevsr and said, "Make 
yonivdf at home, B ep in . Do you smolm, d^r ?” 

" What a foolish question !” interposed his motiier. 
" He is too young to smoim” 

" Nonsense, nrother; yem must tetAemher 1 took to* 
smoking e^en I was about his ags»” Turning to the 
hoy sfedd again," well, do you smokei B^ht No,”* 
said fi»e boy looking rather ashamed. 

"But I want very atttch to get smcdie^” said 
Qadadhar. " Mother, prepare a chUum of tnbacso.” 

As his iliomer moved to carry out his order, for she 
always attended he this business faeieelf for her ex¬ 
cessive fondness for her son, he inquired'igailli, "What: 
bddgs ysuhere mdVf’Bepiiil’' 

" i haee oottie for grandmother/’ replied Bephi. 

" That’s very good” said Gadadhar with a mirthfot' 
!au{^ ^Theid cart be ndtlnng better.” 

Turning to Ids atomer he sidd, "Ymimnsl eonfoss- 
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rlidtAnr, ftm rti&iie tHiit reiiftark 

tMt Ftmddi nm^ 

ttrf» In ^ {A^tiseAce 6f Btp^^ fMut 

prudmtial motives his mother at once denied ttlO ellitfge 
sAythg; '*Wliiiti M I nttiki liMatt mmmA, €ididliar 
ChandiA ? Hcmt very foot^ of yon to ulk Kke thdl? r - 
Gadadhar was going to nittke mtm mmalkt bot jtuit 
then life meeher yot the kaka in his kend and daid 
a#dllf ** smoke and don't talk 

Gadadhar said no more; but he soon seemed to 
very mtich enjoy his cMimi of tobacco as he sent Ibftli 
puffs of smoke which curled and played about his head. 

**WS1 you fO and find some shrimps Gadadhar 
Chihdra, for yoor nephew will have no fish to eal, if 
you don't try and get some." 

“ I can’t go now, mother. The dal will do. Cook 
the dal that Sister has senC 

His mother frowned as much as to say, “ yon are not 
to meittfoiT that before your nephew.” 

** Don’t k>ok like that, mother, or ym would frighten 
me out Of my w^” 

^ You are a bad and stupid boysaid his mollier 
rather angrily. 

"I say ft Is ho aae your trying to keep anything 
from fiie^ Do you nmart to my that no M wae sent ^ 

If you do, you are telling a didv||i|ght - > /7 

** Godadhar Cbamifa,” cried h^ fn^bef« dinting an 
angry look at him. 

None of yotw temper, nsothier^ oT i will mptm you 
in a manner fm ean never think of” 
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As the sji^t course that she |x»ul<i adopt was to 
retire, she left the room ^ she reoiarkedi **1 am really 
ashamed of you, Godadhar Chandra, I am really 
ashamed of you.” ^ 

* Godadhar talked with Bepin till his mother wanted 
them to come to supper ; after which they went to bed 
together and quickly fell asleep. 

Not a wink of sleep, however, for Godadhar’s omther, 
who, while she was engaged the whole night in putting 
things in order and making preparations for their de- 
^parture, every now and then looked out to see if it was 
stiU night 

The next morning Shashibhushan had just got out 
of bed when Gadadhar showed himself immediately 
followed by his mother, who walked right in front of 
Bepin. 

“ Here we are at last. Where are you, sister ?” cried 
Gadadhar. 

Promodd was not yet up from bed, but as soon as 
she heard her brother’s voice, she got up with a start 
and hastened to give them a proper reception. She led 
them into her bed room ; and when they had seated 
themselves, she sat down by them, and they had a long 
c^t togethor. ShashiUiushan regarded his brother-in- 
law with feelings of great repugnance and mistrust ? 

Gadadhar did not like talking, so he very soon set 
about a downright inspection of the house. He went 
all round the house and over it, looked into every place 
that seemed queer to him, and stopped to examine any¬ 
thing that particularly attracted his attention. In two 
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or three dnys he knew every nook and comer of the 

' * II1 1 III I I • .mil Iitf 

house. NoChitig, while he Kved at his brothei^-fn-law's 
house, could escape his seardNIng and sweetmeats 
in particular were always sure to be missing, though 
they might be put away in a secret place behind the 
bedstead, or elsewhere where they were considered to be 
safe. 

For the first time that morning Promodfi studied to* 
appear most agreeable and paid great attentions to her 
mother and brother. Shashibhushan, however, was veiy 
much vexed. He looked upon Promodi’s brother, as* 
though he were his evil genius, whose very look seemed 
so ominous to him. By and by Proraodd*s mother had 
the domestic management all to herself, and became to 
all intents and purposes the mistress of the house. And 
thus was it, as an inevitable outcome of this arrange¬ 
ment of things, that Shashibhushan lost his personal 
independence in his own house. Gadadhar was put ta 
school at his mother’s request, and all things seemed to 
go on well for a time. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

SARALA MISSES HER HUSBAND. 

W HEN Bidhubhushan was gone, Saralfi was very 
very miserable. Why had she let him go ? Was 
not starving a hundred times better than his separation ?* 
Yet if he had stayed, would it not have been selfish and 
unkind of her to let him suffer on her account ? How 
much it would have pained her to see him go without 







fo^! How mufli It woM bmm l>ini u m 

tKdr diew: #i]id Hi^ She 

recoUof^ wl^ her husbewd » kmd ffffird 

to her, or when he had seen^ to he hied«r Ihan it 
other tinea. The thonght of how ahe w«w fmmd wt 
sGniog her huahaod lose his temper wt anything or At 
hearing of his having quarrelled with any one neecsr 
occurred to her opw. But ahe th|E»ught of his wi^^Mngs 
when he was over throwo into a bed cd* richness by 
fever or perhaps a had headache or other iUneaa 
Should he fall ill abroad ? Who would attend his sick 
bed? Who would nurse hhni* These thoug^s oiade 
her feel msy ndserable. as she sat on the rooi| resting 
her bead on her hand and shedding tears in abundance. 

When Bidhubhushan left, Sarala had ascended the 
roof to watch him* With a fixed look d»e followed him 
with her eye as long as she could. Bidhubhushan also 
stopped frequei:d:ly to look back at his wife, tiU a peepml 
tree altogether screened her firom his sight, and he saw 
her no more. Then with a deep sigh he wiped the tears 
from his eyes. Saral4 sat on where she was. She wish¬ 
ed she could run and induce him yet to return. But to 
what ? To want and disgrace ? She would rather miss 
his company toan see him back to his sufferings. But 
she could have felt happy and contended with her fof, 
if Promods had let her win her bread by her drudgery 
in the fomily and spared her feedings. Saradd was too 
deeply occupied with her own . thoughts to lu^ice the 
fiight of time. There she wasi though k was nearly 
nomit and Sbdmfi had done the cleaning and wadungi 
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and mB^ the meemBny mxm n g m mi s £ar tbo. pvepM- 
tion of tbe sMi. 

** You ate itiH here P’ said l^idcni teptmkig her 
gently, 

Saimii turned with a start asd tjeidkly .diicad her 
tears. 

** Come, cheer up,” Stidifid weirt on by way of c€m<» 
solalioiL “ Don’t be brooding over it. Ife^Mds are 
going fiom home every day. It won^ do for them to ht 
tied down to their wives ^ hoa^ Be of good cbeer. 
Fortune may fiMnour htm, and yoa cos^ .be hafqpy yet, 
happier than ycm can thkik.” 

“ But come, get up now, it is nearly noon, and you 
have to prepare the meal,” she said again after a brief 
pause. 

“ I have no appetite, Sham4. You go and cook your < 
own meal” 

“ But Gopal is not to fast. He will be home vary 
soon from pathtkaia” 

“ O, my child, how could I have forgot our own child. 
But is it so late bs you say ?” 

She looked up and saw the sun was nearly overhead. 
She hastened downstairs, ami quickly busted herself in 
preparkig the meal. When it was ready, Gopal had his 
•dinner brought him in a small plate. Sbibid bXg m 
usual, but Sarald could eat little or nothing. 

That day passed, and the neast and next Tints days 
came and went; and though Sarali no longer felt the 
pangs of separation, the anxiety renuuned Uke the smoul- 
<kring ashes after the flame had <Bed out Had there 
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boen no exttmmiim of f^ki and sorrow in this world, 
life would have become an insupportable bofden. 

Promodi had sent for her mother a few di^ after 
the separation of the brothers. So long as Bidhubhtishan 
was at home, Godadhar and bis mother had not dared 
to insult his wife in any way, nor had they exchanged 
a single word with her, though Promodi occasionally 
made cutting remarks, to which Sarali always turned a 
deaf ear. Now, howeva*, Bidhubhhshan was away^ 
Promodi and her mother and brother meanly took 
advantage of his absence to torment Sarali by bringing 
all their combined energy to bear upon it 

“What has become of your good sweet master, 
Shimi ?” Promodi tauntingly asked erne day, as she 
stood on the veranda, “ I have seen nothing of him for 
sometime.’* 

“ Why, you will see him again, if you are not taken 
away too soon, madam.” 

“What! dare you talk to me in that fashion! A 
good shoe-beating would cure you of your impudence.” 

“ Shoe-beating,” cried Shimi in a passion. 

“ Oh, keep quiet, Shimi,” exclaimed Sarali. “ Let 
her ^y what she likes. Keep quiet, do.” 

“ Why should she say what she likes ? What right 
has she ? i won’t b^r with her, no, not I. And I am‘ 
not at all afraid of her husband,” 

Go on, I will humble your pride.” 

“ I despise your threat,” cried Shimi. 

Promodi retreated. The blood rose to her neck and 
face. She was too much enraged to speak. Her breath- 
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ing wa$ quick, and tkm (reqmnt ringing of her orna-^ 
ments indicated the violent movement of her limbsv 
Fromodi’a modier looked as though she had dropped 
from the clouds. She would fain have taken the side 
of her daughter, but she was <^wed down by the bold¬ 
ness of Shi,ma. 

“ Be composed, daughter, be cotnposed/' she said. 

“ Instigation, nothing but instigation, I can tell you. 
Speak to your husband to-night, do. Let us see what 
he says. Why, it is dreadful to live here.” 

Promodi's mother had just spoken those words when 
Gadadhar made his appearance. 

** What’s the matter, sister ?” asked Godidhar with 
some surprise, noticing the angry look of Promodi ; for 
he was not in and knew not what was the matter. 

His sister saying nothing he asked again, ** what's the 
matter sister ?” 

“ Hold your tongue, you poor unfortunate pitiful 
idiot,” said Promodi petulantly. 

Godidhar had grown very proud of his new home, 
having a bellyful to eat, and living a sort of re ckle ss 
life without any thought or care. So vfhcn his sister 
reproached him in those epithets, he looked on as if he 
would say, “ What do you mean, sister ?” 

His mother, however, explained the matter to him, 
and he at once flew into a fury and exclaimed, “ The 
wretch ! 1 will teach her a good lesson.” With this he 
snatched up a /a/f, which stood against a corner, and 
rushed toward Sarila’s room to punish Shacni, 

“ I will see which of us is stronger, you or I,” he 
6 
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^ cried. *‘And ! would wish to teach your instigator a 
lesson too.” 

Neither Pfomo<l& nor her mother preiiret^Gd him. 
They rather seenacd to very much enjoy it 

SamU was terrilied and hastened to shut ‘tiie door ; 
but Sh^m4 prevented her saying, “ Don’t shut the door, 
he is a coward.” Then catching up a knife and standing 
at the door she cried, •* where is that idiot. I’ll cut off 
his ears, I will.” 

God&dhar was at once brought to a standstill, when 
he but beheld a knife in Sh4m4’s hand. Not daring to 
set a step further, he cried, “ you want to cut off my ears ? 
I will go to the than&r 

Go, I don’t care,” cried Shim6. The police station 
was in that village. Gad&dhar was acquainted with a 
constable there ; and he thought that if he went and 
asked him, he would readily come with him, and sO 
Shimd would be quickly brought to her senses. So 
thinking he ran to the thana* The constable to whom 
he was known then happening to be making some en¬ 
tries, he stepped up to the daraga and said, ** Sir, Shimi, 
wants m cirt off my ears.** 

« Who are you ?” asked the dstraga, 

" I—I—^you—you know Shashi Babu of course, sir ? 
He is my siatar’s husband.” 

“What did you say tms the name of the other 
party ?” 

“ Shim4, sir.” 

“ Have you any relation with her ?” 

“ Oh, no, a servant woman, sir.” 
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“ What’s your rwiacr 

" Godidharchandra Chakravarti.” 

“ And your Other’s name?” 

** It is no use my telling you his name, sir. You 
don’t know him,” 

Never mind, sir, I want your father’s name.” 

“ My father’s name is Rimdev Chackravarti.” 

“ Well, what’s your occupation ?” 

“ I go to school, sir.” 

“ Who pays for your going to school ?” 

“ Father—no, roy sister, sir.” 

“ You are not sure, which ?” 

“ I am quite sure, ray sister, ar, and I am ready to 
swear.” 

“ How funny. No, there is no need to swear.” And 
turning to the constable, who all the while was laughing 
with his face turned away, the daroga said, Romcsh, 
do you know this fellow ?" 

“ Yes, sir,” said Roraesh. And he gave such a glow¬ 
ing account of Gadidhar that the daroga said at once, 
Well, my dear fellow, I will see to your case. What’s 
that woman’s name again ? But never mind her name. 
Now, do you say she has cut off your ears ?” 

Godidhar unconsciously raised hk hand to his ear, 

“ Do you miss it?” asked the daroga being amused. 

“ No, sir ; but she has threatened to cut off my ears.” 

A womun has tlureatened to cut off your ears, and 
you are here to complain against her. Oh, I am 
.ashamed of you.” 

“ Not the sort of a woman you think her to be. If 
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you saw her look, as she did, as she shook h^ knife at 
me and swore at me, you would be afraid yourself.” 

Oh, then she must be a terrible woman.” 

“ A most terrible woman, sir; she must be taught 
such a lesson as she would never forget in her life.” 

“ Yes, but you see we can’t do anything, unless she 
has done some injury to you. So you had better go 
back and pick a qtiarrel with her again ; and when she 
has cut off your ears, just come to me and we shall see 
if we can get the law to hang her for it.” 

But as the daroga said this in a tone which plainly 
showed that he was joking, Godddhar exclaimed, “If 
you are not going to take up my case, 1 must go to the 
District Court.” 

“ You had better do so, for yours is too big a case 
to be tried here.” 

Godadhaur looked offended, and was about to come 
away, when the daroga^ telling Romesh in a whisper 
that he was going to have a bit of fun, called a 
constable, and said, pointing to Godidhar, “To the- 
lockup.” 

“You order me to the lockup?” cried Godadhar 
turning to the daroga^ 

“ Hush I Don’t mak e a fu ss, sir,” said the constable,. 
Hari Sing, stepping up and forcibly leading him on by 
the arm. 

“You shall r^ret it,” cried God4dhar, as he strug¬ 
gled to make him let go his arm. 

“ No resistance, sir, or I will handcuff you,” said 
Hari Sing. 
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Godidhaf) not having any Idea of handcuffs, and 
probably thinking that they must be something worse 
than the lockup, suffered himself to be quietly led on. 

“ You don’t know who I am,” said God&dhar as they 
♦reached the door of the lockup. He was about to say 
something about his respectable connection, when Hari 
Sing most unceremoniously thrust him in and locked 
the door saying, “ Can’t help, sir, must do my duty.” 

God^dhar found the cell so dark and close that he 
screamed for fright and begged Hari Sing with many 
entreaties to let him out. No one heeded his cries, and 
♦there he was left shrieking and entreating and crying 
as hard as he might. 

Some two hours after the daroga walked up to the 
door of the lockup. “ Open the door,” he said to 
Hari Sing. No sooner was the order executed than out 
rushed Godidhar ; but the daroga stopped him, and in a 
sufficiently severe tone, said, *' There, will you pick a 
•quarrel with a woman again ?’* 

“ No, sir, never,” said Godadhar looking imploringly 
up to his face. 

“ Down on your knees and drag your nose over up 
to the mark 1 am about to make on the ground.” 

Godadhar at once obeyed through sheer dread of 
the loockup. 

“ Rise,” said the daroga^ “ and begone, and let me hear 
•of you no more.” 

Shashibhushan returned home hot long after 
Godadhar had gone to the ikana. The kacJuzri was 
closed a little earlier that day. On his return, seeing 
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that his wife was sullen, he asked the cause of it. 
Promod^ told him all save that she was the aggressor. 
Shashibhushan was Indignant^ and Promad&’s mother 
opportunely threw in a word or two. But what did his 
anger signify ? He could neither chastise Shdmi nor 
go to law to punish her insolence. It was wise to 
pocket the Insult, and so he held his tongue: 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SHASHIBHUSHAN GETS SOME ACCOUNTS SKiNED 

BY HIS MASTER. 

S HASHIBHUSHAN prospered so well that he found him¬ 
self a substantial man within a few years of his en¬ 
trance into Zamindari service. He entered on Rs 5 /- a 
month, but he quickly succeeded in securing such favour 
with his master that he got one lift after another, till he 
filled a very resp>ectable post with salary Rs 25 /-. He 
now needed but one more lift to make him the dewan. 
And not long afterwards the master began seriously to 
think of raising him to the highest post in his gift, not 
that the dewan was incompetent, but that he believed 
Shashibhushan would manage far better, being a very 
intelligent man, and not want to often trouble him with' 
this, that and the other thing. To look over accounts 
was a tedious task. The master loved pleasure far 
better than work, and wanted to have more leisure just 
that he m^ht the better enjoy the company of his con¬ 
genial friends. His ancestors, however, gave themselves 
no thought of pleasure. They kept esccellent health,. 
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and working hard had managed with only two or three 
hands in th^ employ better than he dkl with nearly 
a dozen, 

Shashibhushan had all those qtialities. which often 
hrfp to make a man's fortune in the world. Though he 
had very few scruples, he was active and intelligent, 
shrewd in business, and best knew how to ingratiate 
himself with one whose favour he wanted to gain. No 
wonder he should have so ea^ly succeeded in winning a 
place in his master's heart. 

The master had great confidence in Shashibhushan. 
Could his subordinates be anything but honest ? All 
payments were made by him ; and whatever he did was 
all right and did not require the master’s inspection. 

Having made out the accounts of some construction 
works Shashibhushan proceeded for the sanction of them* 
to the master. 

“ What arc those papers ?” asked the master as 
Shashibhushan entered. 

There was a drinking party in the boitakkhana ; and 
the brandy bottle was quickly put away under the couch 
at a look from the master. 

I have got the accounts of the constnu;tion works 
ready, sir,” said Shashibhushan walking up and standing 
before him, holding the papers in his hand. 

“ You are sure there is no mistake 

** 1 hope there is not the didorence of a single pice. 
1 have looked through and through ; but I cannot take 
it upon me to affirm that there is no mistake until 
you have once lookai over the papers yourself.” 
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The master took this as a compliment^ to himself, as 
rather iaipl)^^ that he was an adept In accounts, 
“ I don’t want to look over them,” he said. ” I dare 
say there is no mistake.” 

One 0 ^ Shashibhushan’s subordinates, who had ac¬ 
companied him, gave him a significant look; but 
Shashibushan at once met it with a frown, and the 
subordinate looked down on the aground. 

“ I think you had better dismiss them, if there is 
nothing else to look over,” said one of the master’s 
•friends in a whisper. 

The master paused a little and then said, “ I suppose 
there is nothing else to look over ? ” 

“ No, sir; but I am sure this will not take time,” 
said Shashibhushan as he turned the papers first on one 
side and then on the other. 

There was the uncorked brandy bottle under the 
couch, and there also was some liquor poured into the 
glass, which would lose its strength, if allowed to stand 
for any long time. So the master said, “ there is no 
need to look over the accounts. 1 should just like to 
know the total cost.” 

“ The total cost is thirty-one thousand three hundred 
and thirteen,” said Shashibhushan whose voice shook a 
little as he told this downright lie. 

“ And what was the estimate ? ” 

“ Twenty*four thmisand rupees.” But the answer 
was made not without some hesitation. The master 
was rather surprised. But was it not rather shameful 
to look over the accounts for the matter of the differ- 
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ence of a few thousands ra the presence of his (Hends ? 
The master felt it was. 

“ The cost often exceeds the estimate,” observed 
one of his friends. 

What for his vanity and what for what his friend 
remarked, the master quietly took the papers from 
Shashibhushan’s hand, signed them, and then handed 
them back with a look of noble indifference. 

Having gained what he wanted Shashibhushan re¬ 
turned to the kackari in high feather. In the evening 
'he went home with his subordinates and set to divide 
the money thus got among themselves. 


CHAPTER XV. 

HOW IS SHASHIBHUSHAN TO DISPOSE OF HIS SHARE 
OF HIS OLD PATERNAL HOUSE? 

S hashibhushan soon became the deimn. After 
Gadadhar and his mother had come, there was 
some inconvenience for want of sufficient accommoda¬ 
tion in the house. There was the boitakkhana in an 
unfinished state. Shashibhushan now thought that he 
must have it completed, and told his wife so. Promodd, 
however, was not of his mind. She hated his brother, 
and could not like him to have his share of the boitak- 
khana^ She, therefore, said that if her advice was 
worth anything, she would like him to have a separate 
hoitikkhana of his own. Shashibhushan h4d not the 
moral courage to say, nay, even if he would, and so had 
^nothing but to do as his wife wished. 
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It soon happened that Shashibhushan was oiered 
plot of land for sale in the neighbourhood and agreed 
to purchase k for his boiiakkka$tiu But the question arose 
in whose name it should be purchased^ Not in his 
own name surely, as then his brother mi^ht want to 
get a share of it Neither in the name of his wife 
for the same reason. After due deliberation Shashi¬ 
bhushan decided upon purchasing it in the name of 
Gadadhar; and so it was done. When Gadadhar knew 
it his joy knew no bounds. 

At first the intention was to have only a boitakkhana 
erected. But after the building work had commenced, 
Promodi showing how greatly they stood in need of a 
good comfortable house of their own, Shashibhushan 
had a plan drawn up, and in a few months a very 
decent two-storied house was built up. To it 
Shashibhushan removed with his wife and children. 
But how was he to dispose of his share of his old pater¬ 
nal house ? He would not mind his iMrother having 
the whole house to himself. But he was not his own 
master ; so he one day asked his wife. 

Promodi looked up into her husband's face as if to 
try to read his thoughts in it. “ I should like to know 
first what you think ” she said smiling. 

“ Why,” said Shashibhushan looking away, as if he 
dared not look his wife in the face, “ 1 think of giving 
up my share of the house to Bidhu. I think we cail 
well afford to spare it now that we have got a house of 
our own.” 

Just as he said this, he turned his eyes to his wife. 
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and al^erved a cloud in iter face whm a moment ago 
there was not a trace of. it Shashibhushan waa afraid'^ 
lest he should have an unquiet houae» and hastened' 
to mend his speech. “ Why, my dear,” he said, “ I only 
meant to consult you on the matter. You know I am ^ 
always ready to follow your advice in anything.” 

*‘You are quite at liberty to do as you like,” said' 
Promoda. “ Why, if you will not look to your own' 
interest, othere cannot do it for you.” 

“ I have always valued your advice, my dear. But 
let us drop the matter now. We shall talk it over an¬ 
other time.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NILKAMAL TELLS A STORY TO SHOW THAT ALL 
THINGS HAPPEN BY FATE. 

W E return to Bidubhushan and NilkamaL The 
reader must remember that we left them at a 
mudfs shop to proceed to the description of other things. 
There they passed that night. Early next morning 
they got up and resumed their journey. They travelled 
on in silence for some time; and then fatigued they 
went and sat down under the diade of a tree near by. 
Nilkamal looked rather sad, though he sang much and 
seemed very jolly the preceding night. Ridubhushan 
had more than once felt inclined to talk to him on the 
wky, but he had abstained for fear Nilkamal would^ 
think of his favourite song again, of which be already 
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had begun to grow tired* Now as they sat smoking 
Bidhn askedi ** What ails you, Nilkamal ?” 

Nilkamal said nothing ; and alter a brief pause Bidhu 
repeated his query. 

Without answering his question, Nilkamal asked, 
" Dadatkakur^ (Nilkamal henceforth called Bidhu dada* 
thakur) do Christian missionaries always do what they 
say?” 

“ Well, what do Christian missionaries say, Nilkamal ?” 

« Why, is it a fact that whoever becomes a Christian 
■has a mem given him for his wife ?” 

“ I don’t know, but if it be a fact, would you like to 
become a Christian ?” said Bidhu with a laugh. 

“If it is a fact, it is a great inducement I can tell 
you. But do you know the Samajmen have handsome 
young girls to give in marriage to those who enter 
their Somaj ? 

" 1 don’t know,” said Bidhu. 

“ But I should like to marry a mem rather than a 
Brahmo girl. Menu are very pretty indeed. I prefer 
the colour of their skin. And then just think of their 
dress.” 

“ Well,” said Bidhu, “ if you get a mem for your wife, 
how are you to support her ?” 

“ Ah, there’s the difficulty. I have been thinking of 
that But who knows but E may ihake a fortune in no 
time.” 

" Who knows, indeed,” 

When they had sufficiently rested their feet, they 
urose and resumed their journey. Nilkamal again re- 
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lapsed into a kind of moody silence. After a while» 
however, he very seriously said, ** If am destined to 
marry a ntem^ it must be so; for all diings happen by 
fate, you know. There is a pretty story about it. I 
will tell it to you.” 

“ Once upon a time,” Nilkamal thus began at once 
“ there lived in a village a Brahmin, who had a wife and 
an only child, a boy. One night as he lay awake in 
his wife and child being asleep near him, he thought he 
saw a rope hanging over just before his eyes. He minded 
it not, and changed his side and tried to fall asleep. But 
slumber came not to him, and opening his eyes, there he 
saw the rope again. This time it seemed to be a little 
nearer to the ground. * It must be the mice,’ he said to- 
himself. But as he looked again, lo ! the rope turned 
into a snake ; and before the Brahmin could rouse his 
wife, the snake descended and bit the mother and child, 
who died instantaneously on the spot The Brahmin 
stood amazed and horrified at this. He saw the snake 
glide away through an opening on the door, and followed 
it At daybreak it took the form of a tiger and sprang 
upon a peasant on the way. The tiger then changed 
itself into a btall andg^oi a b(^ to death. Soon after the 
bull assumed the form of an <^d man who was so bent 
with age that he could hardly walk. The Brahmin, who 
had observed all this following fast at a little distance, 
now came forward, and throwing himself at ^e old 
man’s feet, ‘ oh,’ said he, ‘ do tell me who you are.* At 
first the old man would not tell him who he was, but 
as the Brahmin was persistent and would take no refusal,. 
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I he said at kst, * 1 am Karmasuira, Mine is to take 
the Hie of a imn as he is fated to dhJ *Do tell me then,’ 
said the Bmhmin, * how I am to die.’ The old man 
positivdy tefused to tell him that, but as the Brahmin 
would not quit hold of his feet until he was toldfwhat 
he wanted to know, he very reluctantly said, * kno# then 
that you will be devoured by a crocodile.* 

“ When the Brahmin knew what he wanted to know, 
ihe felt it was no longer sale fmr him to live near the 
water. So on he went toward the east intending to 
be as farther as he could from the river which flowed 
down his native village, to which he now no longer 
had any inducement to return, having lost those who 
were nearest and dearest to him on earth. After several 
days* journey he passed the jurisdiction of one raja and 
entered that of another, where some one was kind enongh 
to let him lodge at his house. 

“ Now the raja of the country to which he came had 
no children. And the Brahmin went to him and asked 
i his permission to do for him certain things, by which 
i he could not fail of having a son bom to hhn. 

“ The raja complied with his requ^t And in a 
year’s time, the rani^ his wife, presented Ixim with a boy 
as beautiful as the morning ^ar. 

Now the raja was so pleased that instead of dis¬ 
missing the Brahmin with mon^y he adshed him to 
stay, and he thankfully ac^pted hk olbr. When the 
little rajput^a was old enough to Imim, he .became his 
tutor. And when the Brahmin had taug^ him all he 
.knew bimsaif in a reasonable tinto, the rajputtra would 
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go an4 visit foreign lands and o^imd to take bifi tntcnr 
with hinit The Brahmin agreed to accompany liltii, but 
«aid that be would not go near a river« Being asked 
why, he told the rajputtra the reason ; and the rajpu^eu 
(laughed at it as altogether idle, though he said that he^ 
-should he allowed to have his own way, 

“ The rajputtra accompanied by his tutor travelled 
over various foreign countries, and at last expressed his 
desire to go to the Ganges to bathe. The Brahmin 
refused to go with him ; but the rajputtra said* ‘ Why, 
sir, you are not going to be seized by a crocodile on 
land, that’s sure’ What could the Brahmin do ? He 
felt it was useless to refuse any longer, and so he went 
The rajputtra came to a town on the Ganges, and 
took up a suitable house. Now there was a yoge at 
hand, and for two or three days men and women kept 
ipouring in in crowds from various places to perform 4be 
-sacred ceremony of ablution. And when the day came 
on which the rajputtra was to go to bathe, the Brahmin* 
on being asked, expressly refused to go with him. But 
at length the rajputtra persuaded him, saying that he 
could have no reason to be anxious for his safety, as he 
was not to enter the water, but only to keep on the land¬ 
ing and dictate the mantras. When they reached the 
•river side, the sight of numerous people bathing together 
emboldened the Brahmin to come down to the landing 
and dictate the mantras^ But as the rsjputtm could not 
bear him for the hubbub* he bade him come nctar enough 
to him, saying that his men would stand around him 
with drawn swords* The Brahmin did as he was asked* 
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whoi the attendants immediately formed a ring around 
him. But as he had done dictating the nmntras^ * I am 
the same Karmasutral cried the rajputtra^ and instantly 
changing himself into a crocodile dashed him down and 
carried him off at one bound.” 

“ It is a strange story/’ said Bidhu when Nill^mal 
had ended. After a while they came to a shop on the 
way. 

“ Friend shopkeeper,” said Nilkamal stepping up, 
“ did you lodge two Brahmos in your shop ?” 

“ Why, what do you mean to ask that,” said Bidhu. 

“ I just want to ask those fellows that question—the 
one that I asked you on the road.” 

Brahmins did you say, sir ?” said the mudi, 

" No, Brahmos,” said Nilkamal. 

"Brahmos ? That’s a queer name ; but I am sure- 
there have been two Brahmins here.” 

Niikamal said no more. He looked rather disap¬ 
pointed. Bidhu was quite tired and proposed that they 
should pass that night there. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

‘CALCUTTA IS SUCH A DIRTY PLACE.’ 

N ext morning at sunrise Bidhu and Nilkamal re-- 
sumed their journey. They had travelled a long 
distance and were now near Calcutta. And as they 
went on, th^ were cheered by the prospect of quickly 
finding themselves in the great city where they were to • 
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try their fortune. Nilkain^l had no idea of Calcutta 
and asked his companion what it was like. 

“Very unlike anything you have ever seen to be sure. 
But what do you mean ? Do you mean how large it is 
or what ? 

“ 1 should like to know enough to have some idea of 
the place/" said Nilkamal. “ What colour is the clay 
there ?” 

“ Why, I should be sure it is the same as in your 
Ramnagar,” said Bidhu laughing aloud at this question. 

“ But they say that Calcutta is a very large town. 

1 don’t understand that/’ 

“ Well, that means that Calcutta is many times as 
big as your native village. There are big bazaars and 
countless shops and countless people there.” 

“ Are there more people in Calcutta than are assem^ 
bled in our kdt on hdt days ?” 

“ O, infinitely more than you can have an idea oC 
Nowhere in this country are there more people than in 
Calcutta.” 

“ Well, what days are hdt days there ?” 

“ Hdt ! No such thing in Calcutta. There every day 
the people can get to buy whatever they want; for, as 
1 have told you, there are shops out number and of 
all descriptions. Besides in every part of the town 
there is a bazaar which is crowded with buyers every 
day/’ 

“ But 1 wonder where all those ^ops and bazaars 
have so many buyers from every day. Our hdt is not 
held every day. We buy only two days in the week.” 

7 
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** Be quiet now,” said BkMiu. You wtH see by and 
by where there are buyers from every dayi** 

Thby went on in sUafK:e for some minutes, and 
then NUkamal again wondenng where there were such 
numbers of buyers from every day referred the question 
for solution to his companion. 

^^'Don’t prattle, Nilkamal,” said Bidhu in a rather 

f - .V M.*. 

rebuking tone. “ I will never more answer your queries, 
if you don’t hold your tongue when I tdi you.” 

There was silence again for good half an hour. But 
when they had got very near Calcutta, observing that 
many people were passing along, Nilkamal could hardly 
resist the temptation to ask where those people could 
be going to and whether they were going to a jattra, 

“Nonsense,” said Bidhu. “Don’t you see we are 
very near Calcutta ? 

“ Are these people then going to Calcutta ?” inquired 
Nilkamal. 

“ Yes,” said Bidhu rather dryly. 

There was another long pause; and it was not broken 
till at last they had entered the town and come near 
Shambazar. 

“ O, dadmthakur^ what’s that there ?” cried Nilkamal 
with astonishment, as his curious eye caught sight of a 
hackney coach that moved rapidly up towards them with 
a rattling noise. 

“ Have you never seen a horse carnage before ?” 
said Bldho with a laugh. 

“Why, I have seen Rohimbox’s oirrtage. 1 have 
.seen many other carriages too.” 
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I doo’t mean a balliock cart# Have you never seen 
a herae cai^ge 

“ A horse carriage ? Is that a horse camagft?’^ 

** Why, have you never been to Krishnagar 2 There 
are many horse carriages there.^’ ^ 

“ I should be sure there asm But I never knew that a 
horse carriage was diHerent from a bullock carriage.'^ 

Thus talkii^ they crossed the kkal on the Shambazar 
bridge. Just then more carriages drove up,.and v^eled 
quickly past them. 

“ Look ! look ! one, two, three,” exclaimed Niikamal 
in ecstacy. 

Nilkamal’s eyes wandered from the road and looked 
strangely about Just th^ another coach drove up 
from behind, and was about to rush on him, when the 
driver, calling out to him to get out of the way, cut him 
up with his whip. Smarting with the pain he looked 
behind, as he uttered a loud scream suid ran to oiie side 
of the road. 

“ How awkward of you, Niikamal !” cried Eidhu. 
“ Why, man, you have had a narrow escape. This is 
not your Ramnagar. Here you are like to risk your life 
at every step, if you don’t have your eyes about you.” 

Niikamal had the skin cut in twopiaoEs; and he 
was so afraid for his safety that he would stick close to 
his companion and not be separated from him for one 
moment Bidhu, however, persuaded him out of it by 
making him clearly understand that it waa not safe for 
them to walk side by side, liut that he would do well to 
keep just behind and let him lead the way. 
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** Come on/’ said Bidhu, as NOkamal stsopped to look 
at a fine horse on the way, “ and don’t he strangely 
staring at one thing*” 

Though Bidhu had never come to Calcutta before,, 
as he had more than once been to Kri^nagar, noting 
seemed strange or new to him. 

‘*^Nilkamal/’ said Bidhu, as they walked alcmg, **let 
us go to Kalighat It is a more quiet place; and besides, 
I think, we ought first of all to visit it as a holy {dace 
to which people come from distant places to give their 
worship to the Kali.” 

Let us go by all means,” said Nilkamal, who still 
felt a smart from the cut he had got “ 1 have no wish 
tp stop here. Calcutta is such a dirty place. Here and 
there there is such an offensive smell in the air. And in 
the street one must have his eyes about him, lest he 
should get a cut or be driven over.” 

“ Kalighat,” said Bidhu, “ is just south of Calcutta. 
We are to keep straight on in the direction we are going.” 

“ There are such numbers of beggars there." 

“ Yes.” said Bidhu. And they are the most impor¬ 
tunate sets of beggars.” 

^The Kalibari” said Nilkamal, ** is not such a safe 
place as one may think it. It is easy to get into it, but 
to get out of it again with a whole skin—Uwre’s the 
rub,” 

** No fear of that,” ^d Bidhu. ** You are safe, while 
you are with me.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

SEPAKATION OF BlDHU AND NILKAMAL. 

B idhu and Nilkamal went on and on toward the south; 

till they came to the bazaar at Bhowanlpur. “ Thti 
is KulighdU, I think/’ said Bidhu. ** Will you just in¬ 
quire, Nilkamal ?” 

" Where is the Kalibari^ please ?” N ilkamal asked a 
passer*by. 

The man asked was a Dacca man, who was a rice 
merchant It is not the way with a man of East Bengal 
to readily answer a question that one may ask in pass¬ 
ing along. Instead of obliging him by directly telling! 
what he wants to know, he is always sure to tire his 
patience with a number of questions which he has no 
business to ask. 

“ Where do you come from ?” he questioned Nil¬ 
kamal with an intonation such as is peculiar to the people 
of East Bengal, without answering his question. 
Krishnagar/’ replied Nilkamal. 

“ Were you ever in Calcutta before ?” 

“ I wouldn’t ask you if I was,” 

“ Whither are you going?” . ^ * 

“ What impertinence is this!” exclaimed Bidhu 
who wanted patience, being greatly incommoded with 
heat and hunger and fatigue. 

“ Here is a nabob’s grandson, I see,” said the Dacca 
man being oflFended. “Why, you are such a good tem¬ 
pered fellow that I think I should walk all the way 
with you to show you the KalibarL Help yourself as 
you best can. I won’t help you.” 
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“ VVe don’t care a straw for your help,” said Bidhu- 
bhushan, as the Dacca ixian turned his back on them. 
“Come along, Nnksmaal, we can find ourway to tfit 
KttUbari for ourselves.” 

Walking a little distance, Bidhu thought it was 
foolish to be out of temper with any one on the rolad, 
when on looking before they noticed a Brahmin, with 
a garland of jova hanging from his neck, and his foite- 
head well besmeared with red-lead, coming apace 
towards them. They stopped for him to come up, and 
then Bidhu asked, “Would you kindly direct us to the 
Kalibixri ?” 

“ I am going there, my friend,” said he smiling, and 
taking hold of Bidhu’s hand like an old friend. I shall 
be very glad to take you there.” 

Bidhu thanked him kindly for his very generously 
offering, as he thought, to be their guide. 

The Brahmin was a pdndd of the Kalibariy which 
Bidhu soon afterwards discovered. He was very glad 
to have found what he had eagerly been on the lookout 
for. And now he walked with them talking and laugh¬ 
ing merrily all the way till they reached Kalighat. 

On getting there Bidhu and Nilkamal went to bathe 
in the Atfyaganga, Nilkamal was filled with di^ust at 
the sight of filth and refuse floating all over on its 
muddy waters. “I fail to see,” said he, “why people like 
so much to bathe in it. The river down Hanskhali 
I should like better, for there one need have no fear of 
having one’s feet stuck deep in the mire, and, except 
during the rains, the water is sufficiently clear at alt 
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seasons/’ ** Don’t dispara^ tl, Nilkamal/’ said Bidhu, 
as dicy botii entered die water. " This holy river has 
bdped numbers to go to he^tveni and we may go to 
heaven as well, if only we have faith like them.” 

Like tW6 agreeable Gompanions they talkexi as they 
bathed, and then they went to give theii worship to the 
Kali with the panda walking before them to lead the 
way, who had never left them for one moment. Nil- 
kamal was not very pleased on seeing the temple ; and 
great indeed was bis disappointment when he looked 
upon the idol itself. “ I will swear,” said he, “ the man 
who fashioned it did not at all understand his business.” 
He was aboist to make other remarks, but just then 
Bidhu said, “ Hu^, Nilkamal! spare your criticisms 
now ; you have enough to do to mind what you are 
about.” 

However, when they had given their worship, Bidhu 
and Nilkamal were coming away, when they were stop¬ 
ped at the door by a lean sinister-looking Brahmin de¬ 
manding to be paid his due. 

“What to pay ?” Bidhu asked. 

“ The least to pay is eight annas, but if you can 
pay more, so much the better for you and for us too.” 

Bidhu untied the string of his purse secured about 
his Waist, and taking out a four anna bit put it into the 
fellow’s hand. 

Nilkamal was coming away without paying any¬ 
thing, and when he was stopped, he readily answered 
that he was but the servant of the babu, upon which he 
was allowed to pass, 
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They had scaroely gone filty steps the door of 
the teinpie» when they wete stopped ^e pemda^ 

who now stretched' out his hand demand3|j ^ |»> be piad 
in his turn* . 

“ r have paid at the door,” said Bldhu. ‘‘Why ^l^ld 
I pay again ?” * ^ 

“ I have nothing to do with that Where is my re¬ 
ward for the service I have done you ?” 

Without another word Bidhu took out another four 
anna bit, and had just put it into the man’s hand, when 
some fifty persons, men and women, with clusters of 
garlands in their hands, made a rush toward them. 
Almost before they knew It, they came quickly around 
them, so as to effectually cut off their escape. Then in a 
moment they rushed to put garlands on their necks and 
to daub their foreheads with red-lead! And the rabble 
pressed so close around making vociferous demands and 
uttering loud benedictions that they found it hard work 
to get away. Whichever way they attempted to move, 
they were pulled from the opposite side; and the clamour 
and confusion were such indeed that one who has never 
been there can scarcely picture the scene to himself. 

Bidhu was soon quite tired with them ; and wanting 
to be rid cA them anyhow, he felt for his purse ; but 
to his great surprise, he found it was missing. In deep 
distress he cried to his companion, “ I have been robbed 
Nilkamal, Oh ! I have been robbed of my money.” 

Nilkamai, too intent on bow he could best make his 
escape to hear him properly, cried, '* Help, help, dada^ 
fhakur^ I will swear these fellows will be the death of me.” 
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In fi!u:t vms in a more woful than 

Bfdiu}« ^ce so datibed with red-lead that be 

could known again. Fiw though every one 

at his forehead, there were many Who 
and thus he received the colour in every pos- 
part of his face. Some one chanced to run his 
finger into one of his eyes, which nearly blinded him. 
He was heavily loaded on with garlands. With loud 
appeals to their mercy he begged the people to desist 
from their mad course and let him go, as he had not so 
much as a pice about him. 

With great difficulty did Bidhu and Nilkamal at last 
succeed in geting away. On gaming the street they 
met, on looking around, an upcountryman in just the 
same predicament as they had been in. Pointing behind 
with looks which bespdke terror, Nilkamal cried, “ O 
dadathakur^ there they come again. I will not stop 
one moment here.” And he took to his heels leaving 
his companion to shift for himself as he best could. But 
just as he ran off, a hue and cry was at once raised 
after him. A number of men chased him with the cry 
of 'stop the man.’ Nilkamal ran as if for his life ; and 
as he scudded away at such a rapid pace, more and more 
men took up the cry and joined in the pursuit But his 
legs soon failed him. He had walked for three whole 
days and had eaten nothing since that morning. As he 
came to a turn in * the street, he was quite exhausted, 
and his legs giving way down he came to the ground. 
Soon his pursuers were around him ; but not one of 
ithera knew why he had run after him. Nilkamal was 
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like a desfjierale wtan tvofw, “Come now,” he cried, "put 
your whole toads of ^land on me. ! have neariy 
lost one and I don’t care at all If I lose the other.” 
At these words which seeined to have no meaning, the 
men tooh him for a mad man and went away laughing. 

Nilkamal’s eye was very painful now, and the ^ter 
flowed from it Besides he had his skin cut and torn in 
more places than one on account of the bad tumble he 
had got He sat there for a while; and then rising to 
his feet and dusting himself he turned to come to Bidhu, 
But he soon found that he had lost his way. For all 
that evening he tried in vain to find his way back 
to the Kalibari ; and at length got so tired that his 
legs could carry him no longer. Dragging himself up 
he sank down at the door of a house near by. And as 
he sat there and thought of his own forlorn condition, 
he wept like a child. 

" Who are you ?” asked a voice when he had sat there 
for a good half hour. The voice that inquired was the 
voice of the master of the house, who, sedng a strange 
man at the door just on his return from office, stopped 
to make an inquiry before entering. 

" I am Nilkamal,” said Nilkamal crying and sobbing 
like a child. 

** Why do you cry ?” asked the master of the house. 

" I have lost my way,” said Nilkamal still crying like 
a child. 

" Lost your way ? How is that ?” 

Nilkamal now ceased weeping, and brushing away 
the tears from his eyes gave an account of himself. 
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The babu took compaision on him, and entering 
received him kindly into the house* 

“ Wait here,” said he showing him into a room, *' till 
I bring you something to eat**’ 

After he had eaten something, Nilkamal felt much 
refreshed ; and then he longed to tell the master of tl>c 
house, as he thought it would greatly please him, that* 
he could play well on behala. 

Will you then just give us some proof of your 
skill ?” said the babu, when he knew that he was a good 
hand at behala, 

Nilkamal at once took up his behala^ but just as he 
removed the rag in which it was carefully wrapped, he 
suddenly exclaimed in a tone of deep regret, “ What do 
I see! my behala gone, and thus I am deprived of the 
only solace and comfort of my life!” As he uttered 
these wwds, he shed a flood of tears, for indeed he was 
pained beyond all measure to find his behala broken in 
two or three places so as to be utterly useless. 

The babu did really sympathise with him in his 
grief and kindly promised him a new behala^ 

This somewhat comforted Nilkamal. I am very 
thankful, sir,” said he ; but I am sure I can never get 
a behala like the one 1 have lost” 

The babu, however, said, “You can go with me to 
bazaar, Nilkamal, and choose one for yourself.” After 
a while Nilkamal was called to supper. He was after¬ 
wards very kindly supplied with a bed to sleep on ; and 
as he stood most in need of rest that night, he went to 
bed and quickly fell asleep. 
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To return to Bidhubhushan. The loss of his purse 
weighed heavily upon his heart He was amazed and 
almost horrified to see po<^ Nilkamal htintel by a 
number of men on the road, and for no earthly reason 
that could be knowa He wished he had not come 
ihere and was sorry he had done so. Through grief 
and hunger and fatigue he lost all heart and burst 
into tears. And as he bent his weary steps in the 
direction of the river, he happened to meet his former 
acquaintance, the panda, who was again out on his old 
mission, and asked him where he could be supplied with 
food and shelter for the night, “You need not be 
troubled about that,*' said he. “ Come with me to the 
Kalibari and I will get you prosadr Bidhu followed him 
thither ; and there he waited for the prosad, till it was 
ready for distribution among the people. After he had 
partaken of it, he went and laid him down in one corner 
of the temple to sleep. 

Early next morning Bidhu rose and went to bathe. 
He afterwards went and waited in the corner where he 
had slept overnight. He never exchanged a word with 
anybody, and nobody cared to look at him, much foss to 
talk to him. He, however, got tired of waiting and 
went to take a turn in the street. He knew the hour 
for the distribution of.the prosad ; and when it came, he 
went and had his share of it Thus he lived from day 
to day. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BIPRADAS’S WILL. 

I T Wfts just as Hem had predicted aboht his sister. 

By self-exertion and diligent perseverance, while her 
brother was away, Sarnalata soon made a fair progress 
in reading and writing, and at length wrote a letter to her 
brother. Her brother was mightily glad to peruse her 
letter. It was short, yet so simple, so full of love. In^ 
this he was lovingly reminded of his promise. And 
so when he went home, he handed his sister with a^ 
smile a beautiful flower of gold of delicate workman¬ 
ship for use on her khompa^ and she was delighted with' 
her prize. “ I am so glad you have won the prize,” he 
said, putting it on for her, and looking as though he was 
very proud to think that she was so gentle and loving, 
and intelligent. 

Bipradas was out ori some business, when his son 
came home. But as Hem was expected, he quickly 
returned after finishing his business. Hearing his son’s 
voice as he entered, he went in full of joy. Sarna ran 
to her father as soon as she saw him. ** I have got a 
prize from brother, papa,” said Sama showing her father 
the flower of gold, “ Look, how fine it is.” 

Bipradas said nothing. He was perfectly happy in 
his children. And now he was moved to tears at the 
grateful thought that they were so good and loving. A 
tear also started to Sama’s eye, as she looked up to her 
father’s face^ Hem stood by with his eyes looking, 
down on the ground, respecting ^is outburst of parental 
love, which now found its vent in tears. 
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After some minutes’ siknce Bfpradas entered into 
conversation with his sou and talked till dinner time. 

Hem assisted lister with her lessons as helbre, 
and so rapid indeed was her progress that her brother 
was astonished. Now and then they read interes^ng 
stories to each other. Their father resting in bed often 
watched them reading or talking together with feelings 
of mingled love and gratitude. 

The holidays were quickly at an end, and Hem must 
be gone. 

“ 1 will go down to Calcutta with you,” said Bipradas 
to his son. 

“ Why, father ?” asked Hem looking very pleased. 

“ O, 1 have some business with a lawyer, my love. 
But, why, I may tell you that I am going to make 
a will. 

“ A will, father ?” 

“ Yes, a will, my son. I am now in the decline of 
my life and must think of disposing of my property.” 

At first Hem was glad his father was going to ac¬ 
company him, but when he knew, why, in an instant his 
cheerfulness left him. He looked so sad; and his father 
said, “ Don’t be concerned a^ut my going to m^e a 
will.” 

At these words Hen\ burst into tears, “Come, 
come,” said Bipradas, *‘why should you tlnis make 
yourself miserable, my son ? No one need dk, because 
he must make bis will. One may taake a will, and 
change it as many times as l\e wants to. Who knows 
but I may have many years yet before me.” 
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Hem brushed away the tears from his eyes. On the 
appointed day he left far Calcutta with his father. 

Bipradas stopped in Calcutta fpr a day mr two with 
his son, and then he went and took a ghawi to proceed 
to Bhowanipur, to see a friend, a lawyer, who belonged 
to their village. He soon arrived in his lodging, and 
Babu Benoy Krishna Ghosh, for that was the gentleman’s 
name, gave him a most cordial reception. The two 
conversed together for a while, and then Bipradas said, 
“ I am an old man now and must think of making n|y 
will.” 

“ Why, that is advisable,” said Benoy Babu. ** I can 
draft it and have it copied just when you please. But 
how do you wish to divide your money ?" 

“ What I have got I mean to divide equally between 
my two children.” 

Will that not be an injustice to your son ? Hem 
is not going to get a share of the property of the 
husband of his sister when she is marfted.** 

“ Of course, he is not But he may live to make a 
fortune ; he may be very prosperous in the world. My 
father, you know, left me nothing. And Sarna—she 
may be married to a poor man's son, no one knows.” 

“ But how much have you got ?” 

“ That you will know when you draft the will,*' said 
Bipradas with a smile. 

Bipradas did not make any long stay that day, 
so he bade hit ftimd goodt^e and returned to fds 
lodgings. In a few days he again called on him. The 
will was drafted and written out on proper paper. To 
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each of the children was allotted the sum of fifteen 
thousand rupees in promisscuy notes. When Hem had 
attained to his majority, and Sarna had been given 
away in marriage, they would be entitled to the benefit 
of will. 


CHAPTER XX. 

GADADHAR AND SHAMA. 

'^HOUGH Gadadhar spoke not a word about the dis- 
grace he had been in at the thana^ he secretly 
meditated revenge on Shams and Sarala. Promoda 
also watched for an opportunity to make them pay 
dearly for their insolence. She was not to timidly 
pocket the insult like her husband, but she would bring 
down the pride of the maid-servant, though neither 
herself nor her brother, it must be said, had the courage 
to attack her openly. 

One night Sarali and Shima, after they had taken 
their usual food, were in bed talking, and the door was 
left ajar. It was near midnight; and Promoda choos¬ 
ing her time stepped lightly to the old house in which 
her sister-in-law lived ; and then creeping on tiptoe, as 
she looked cautiously about her, reached the door of 
Sarald’s bed-room and stood listening attentively to the 
chat that was going on. 

“ It is nearly three months since he left lK>me,” said 
Sarali. “ It is strange he hasn’t sent a line to say how 
he is dmng,*’ 

** Don’t be anxious, dear kakimal^ s^id Shama. “We 
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are not sure he has been staying in the same place these 
three months. Perhaps he has joined a company of 
jattrtxmallas. Perhaps he has been waiting for an op-^ 
portunity to write, and now it may be we shall soon 
hear from him. One cannot write, you know, unless 
one has sufficient composure of mind for that purpose." 

“ I think we haven’t much left of our small sum,” 
said Sarali. 

“ What we have left,” said Sham^i “ is likely to sup¬ 
port us for six months yet.” 

“ But I don’t like your keeping the money in that 
chest, as it wants a key.” 

“ Why, who will know it wants a key ?” said Shimi. 
“ You may be sure it is as safe there as if we kept it 
under lock and key,” 

Promoda had no need to hear any more ; so she 
immediately slunk away. She chuckled over the dis¬ 
covery she had made. She thought she would steal 
the money that same night. Should she be caught in 
the act ? She thought she had better not do anything 
hastily, but consult her mother first. 

The next morning when her husband was gone to 
kachari, Promoda told her mother of the important dis¬ 
covery she had made. “ Leave it to me, sister,” exclaim¬ 
ed Godadhar, “ and I should be sure to manage it as 
cleverly as you could wish it.” 

” Softly, softly, Godadharchandra,” said hm mother. 
Then looking around, and speaking as if the very walls 
had ears, she said, Three or four days! have seen tliem 
go to bed with the door open. But take cam how you 
s 
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put in your nose, my boy, if you find that Shama is 
awake. You must know well the risk you run.” 

“ You need fear nothing, mother,” said Gadadhar. 

1 will take the precaution to smear myself with oil ; 
and if that devil of a woman should seize me, why, she 
can’t keep hold of me, that’s sure.” 

“ Hush !” said Promoda who was at the door watch¬ 
ing, seeing Sh^ms at a distance. As Sh4m4 came 
within hearing, she called out to Gadadhar, “ You are 
going home now ?” “ No, not now, I am going in the 
evening,” cried Gadadhar taking the hint. 

A little before sun-set Gadadhar made the announce¬ 
ment that he was going home, and having dressed him¬ 
self left the house. At about lo ’o clock at night he 
returned. Promod4 had left the house-door open, and 
he got in without making any noise. It was the middle 
of summer. The moon was in the sky. There was not 
a breath of wind, for the night was hot and sultry. 
Saral4 and Shami had gone to bed leaving the door 
•open. Between them Gopal slept quietly. Godadhar 
waited till it was all still; then knowing his opportunity 
he slily entered the room, and having stolen the 
money, made off. 

He hurried on and did not stop till he reached his 
own house. The next morning he returned to his sister. 
On the way he wondered in his mind if they had missed 
the money. But he was glad when he found that they 
bad not That day as Sarald had no occasion for any 
there was no occasion for opening the chest, and 
hence the money was not missed. 
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Next day going to pathshala Gopal asked his mother 
for his pathshala fee, saying that his gurumahashqy had 
told him yesterday to bring it without fail. Sarali was 
busy cooking at the time, so she called to Shami and 
asked her to let Gopal have his pathshala fee. On 
opening the chest, Sh4ma, missing the money where 
it used to be kept, thought that Sarala was joking, 
having put the money elsewhere. 

“ Why, now, this is a good joke indeed,” cried 
Shama. “ Come, tell me, kakima, where you have kept 
the money.” 

“ O Shama, what do you mean ?” exclaimed Sarala 
with surprise. 

“ I mean what I say,” said Sh^ma rather jocundly. 
' Now leave off joking, kakimay and don’t let us keep 
Gopal waiting for nothing.” 

“ C^h, I am not joking, Shama. I haven’t meddled 
with the chest these two or three days, but you sur¬ 
prise me.” 

Her looks and manner of speaking plainly showed 
that she was really serious. It seemed certain that 
the money was gone. They, however^ both searched 
for it in the chest and all over the room, but it was no¬ 
where to be found. In deep despair Sarala sank down 
on the floor, “ Oh I what shall we do now !” she cried. 

“ As sure as I live,” exclaimed Shirn^^ “ it is that 
ugly rascal of a Brahmin who has stolen the money. 
Now I see why he suddenly went home the other day. 
ft was only to avoid suspicion. .Surely that very day 
he returned and stole the money. I rem^ber they 
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were talking together rather guardedly the other day,, 
and when I came near enough to them, they began to- 
speak aloud just that I mightn’t suspect anything. 
I will go to the police.” And Sh^mi bustled out of the 
room. 

For two days Promoda and her mother and brother 
had been watching and waiting to hear a gulmal, and 
now they heard it, they laughed in their sleeve and 
very much enjoyed the trouble they were in. 

“ Godadhar has stolen our money,” cried Sh4ma 
stopping, as she heard whispers in Promodi’s room. 
“ Let him produce the money, 1 say, or I will call in the 
police.” 

“ Charge me with theft, you insolent hussy !” cried 
Godadhar, getting out. “ I will go to the police. 1 will' 
show you.” 

“ Not you,” cried Shami. “ Didn’t you go to the 
police the other day ? Didn’t you ?” 

Godadhar thought that Shima had heard of the dis^ 
grace he had been in at the lhana and retreated crest¬ 
fallen. 

As he re-entered his sister’s room, Shima continued, 
‘‘ Yes, you did ; and what then ? The police found you 
to be an idiot and sent 3 ’’ou away. I will go and inform 
the police, and I will not spare your accomplices.” 
Upon this Sh&mi bustled out of the bouse. But she 
had not gone far, when Shashibhushan, meedng her 
on his way home from kachari^ and suspecting by 
her looks that there was something wrong, inquired, 
‘‘ What s the matter now, Shdmi ?” 
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“ Gadadhar has stolen our money,” said ShAroi, as 
she stopped, “ and I am going to the thanaP 

“There is no haste,” said Shashibhushan. “You 
must let me inquire into the matter before you go to 
the tkana. Now follow me.” 

Shimd obeyed. When Shashibhushan had heard all 
•from her, he made no remarks, but only put a rupee into 
her hand, saying, “ You can pay Gopal’s patkskala fee out 
of this money now, but I must further inquire into the 
matter.” 

After eating his meal, Shashibhushan talked with 
his wife for some time and grew very suspicious. But 
he dared not say anything to her for fear of giving 
offence. When he was ready for kachari again, he 
called Shama and said, “ There is no very strong evi¬ 
dence against Godadhar; but I will pay the money 
rather than you should make a fuss by calling in the 
police.” 

On his return from kachari^ Shashibhushan called 
Shamil again and counted out the money. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

GOPAL FINI>S A MOTHER IN A COMPANION’S MOTHER. 

P'arly and late Gopal attended his patkskala at the 
" house of Ram Chandra Ghosh. This gentleman 9 
who lived a little way off from Bidhubhushan’s house, 
had allowed the use of his Chundiinandav for the ins¬ 
truction of the little boys of the village. There were 
-some sixty boys on the roll ; and as they all squatted 
on the floor, each on his little square mat, noisily 
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engaged in writing and ciphering, according to their 
different progress, on palm leaves, plantain leaves and 
paper, while such little ones among them as had been 
newly initiated, were wallowing in blots and daubing 
themselves with ink up to the very roots of their hair, 
the guntmahasho)\ the prominent figure in the \vhole 
group, was seated in the midst of them, and now and 
then struck the floor with the rod, in the use of which 
he was remarkably liberal, as he thundered, “ Louder, 
boys, louder.” 

The boys, for the most part, were often at their 
loudest. Such as wrote on palm leaves used pens made 
of bamboo twigs . And it was amusing to watch these,, 
as' they ^wrote on, often smearing out their mistakes 
with their arms. Some spelt with a loud, drawling and 
half nasal sound difficult names as they committed 
them to writing. The writers on plantain leaves were 
not less noisy 'as they wrote or ciphered on. But the 
most important of them all were the writers on paper, 
who made use of reed pens. They were not so noisy, 
but they kept up a sort of humming noise as they 
wrote in a neat bold hand pattas and kabuliats and 
contracts, or rented lands and houses, or made 
money transactions—all on rude country paper, in a 
quiet peaceful way, and without the least chance of an}' 
unpleasantness whatever incidental in all matters of 
business. 

“ Why are you so late ?” demanded the gurumahashqy 
in a voice like thunder, which made the boys at once 
start and look up to see who had come in, as one da}- 
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a boy whose name was Ntdiram, showed himself in 
pathshala at a somewhat late hour, carrying his mat in 
a roll under his arm, with the palm leaves sticking out, 
and his inkstand suspended from strings, 

“ Come up, you little rogue,” was the command of 
the formidable village preceptor as he took up the rod 
at the same instant 

The gurufmhashoy was not to be disobeyed. Slowly 
and timidly the poor boj' moved up and stood before 
the judgment seat 

“ You dog ! do you choose this hour for coming to 
pathshala ?” said the gurutnohashoy, shaking the rod as 
he rose from his seat. 

“ Please, sir,” said Nidiram who trembled visibly as 
he expected the rod to descend on his head every 
moment, “ I have been preparing the tobacco, father 
brought from market this morning, as I wished to take 
you some of it” 

“ Ob, then I must test your tobacco,” said the guru- 
mohashoy^ resuming his seat and handing his chilum to 
Nidiram. “ Now fill it If I like your tobacco I may 
spare the rod, but if 1 do not, I will make it fiy in pieces 
on your back." 

Nidiram now breathed freely as he moved away to 
do his bidding. When the chilum was got ready, he 
gave two or three pulls on the sly, relishing them as one 
newly initiated into smoking would do, and then return¬ 
ed to his gurumohashoy never doubting but that he would 
approve the tobacco. 

r 

Uufortunately for Nidiram, however, the tobacco 
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proved not to hh liking, and as the poor boy was going 
to sit down quietly in his place, the gummokaskoy cried, 
“ So you have brought this worthless tobacco for me ? 
Come up, you puppy.” 

Nidiram’s stars were evidently now against him. 
The poor boy, however, approached the drea^ded 
seat and stood pleading that he was not to blame, 
as it was not he but his father who had brought the 
tobacco ; but the gurumohashoy would not listen to 
reason and quickly enough saved him the trouble of 
proving his innocence by inflicting five or six cuts on 
the head and back of the boy, which sent him smarting 
and yelling back to his seat. 

Having flogged Nidiram, the gurumohaskoy assumed 
a look of imperturbable gravity. ** Now, boys, come, 
bring up your parvan one by one,” cried the guru- 
mohashoy, looking around with an air of great dignity. 

After the celebration of each festival in the almanac, 
each boy was to pay his parvan, that is one pice as his 
mite of contribution for the benefit of the gurumokashoy. 
If any defaulters pleaded as their excuse that their 
guardians would not pay it, they were taught to get it 
by theft. The boys in short would do anything to 
please their gurumohaskoy. 

Those who had brought their parvan went up and 
paid it one after the other. 

“ Your parvan, sir ?” the gurumohaskoy asked Gopal 
in a somewhat stern voice. 

“ Please sir,” said Gopal, “ I will bring it to-morrow.” 

“ Didn’t you say that yesterday ?” 
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“ Yes, sir, but I quite forgot it.” 

“ Then, it seems, you must have a taste of the rod to 
make you remember it.” 

Gopal knew that his mother was not able to pay, yet 
his horrid dread of dogging made him say that he 
would bring it without fail ‘ to-morrow,* upon which he 
was let go with the warning, “take care you don't 
forget again.” 

At the end of pathskala hours, going home with a boy 
whose name was Bhuban, Gopal said, “ Bhuban, will 
you please lend me a pice ? I have promised to pay 
to-morrow, and if I fail, you know what I must expect to 
get.” And the poor boy shuddered at the very thought 
of it. 

“ Why not get it from your mother ?” said Bhuban. 

“If mother could pay, I wouldn’t want to borrow 
from you.” 

“ Then you can pay out of your jalkhabar money.” 

“ Oh, I get nothing of the sort.” 

“ You don’t eat your khabarT 

“ No.” 

“ Then what do you take after going home from 
pathskala ? What do you eat to-day ? You must be very 
hungry now.” 

“ I don’t know. If there be anything to eat, mother 
will let me have it. But I often go without khabar and 
I don’t mind it.” 

Bhuban was pained to hear his companion talk thus, 
and he said again, “ You never ask your mother for 
khabar ?” 
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“No, I must not, for then I should only distress her, 
and I would suffer anything rather than grieve m)' 
mother’s heart. Oh, my poor mother f I cannot bear 
to see her weep. One day Bepin and I went home 
together. Bepin had his khabar ; mother had nothing 
to give me ; so she sat down and wept as though her 
heart would break. After that I never could like to 
walk home with Bepin. I always like to wait and linger 
by the way just to let Bepin have time to get home 
before me and eat his khnbat\ and then I go home and 
play with him.” And the poor boy quickly drew his 
hand across his eyes. 

“ Bepin never likes to share his khabar with you ?’' 
said Bhuban now greatly sympathising with his com¬ 
panion. 

“ Bepin is willing to, but kakima will not allow it. 
She makes him eat his khabar in her presence.” 

“ Do please walk home with me. I will share my 
khabar w'ith you, and then I can get you a pice from 
mother.” 

“ No, don’t ask your mother. You can lend it your¬ 
self.” 

“ All right. Then come along.” 

The two boys w'alked on in silence ; and as soon as 
Bhuban got home, he went and told his mother all about 
Gopal. 

The good mother at once stepped out with her son, 
and noticing the sad look of Gopal, took him by both 
hands and said, “ My child, you have come together 
from pathshala and you are waiting at the door.” She 
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led him in with great kindness, and, making him sit 
down, gave him and her boy khabar to eat, and water to 
drink, in two small glasses. 

Having done eating, Gopal drank off the water and 
asked for a little more, as he held out the empty glass. 

“ Whom do you ask, child ?’‘ said Bhuban’s mother. 

(iopal modestly replied that he meant her, upon 
which she said with a smile, “Tell me who I am.” 

He blushed and hung down his head. 

“ I will not hear you,” she said, “ unless you sa}‘, 

‘ ma, give me a little water.” 

Ciopal’s lips quivered with emotion as he repeated 
the words in a rather hoarse voice. 

Bhuban’s mother at once took him up in her arms, 
and, having kissed his forehead, gave him some water. 
Kor a while Gopal could see nothing for his tears. Rest¬ 
ing his head on her shoulder, he closed his eyes and 
kept quite still. Tears were also in the eyes of Bhu¬ 
ban’s mother. They fell plentifully and even wet 
Gopal’.s arms. 

You also are a mother, Promoda ! 

For a long time she held him in her arms ; then 
setting him down, and taking his both hands in hers, 
she said, “ Will you promise, Gopal, to see me every 
day on your way home from pathshala ?” 

Gapal very humbly saying that he would do as she 
wished him, she slipped a rupee into his hand and said, 
" Go and play now, my dear ; but let me see you once 
again before you go home.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

NILKAMAL AT A JATTRA. 


N ilkamal was allowed to stay at the gentleman’s 
house at Kalighat, where he earned his meals by 
making himself sufficiently useful in the house. The 
babu had kindly bought him a new behala ; and on it 
Nilkamal screeched in his leisure time regularly after 
mid-day. Whenever any one inquired of the babu 
about Nilkamal, before the babu could reply, Nilkamal 
would readily say that he was a kaloat, at which the 
babu would only smile and say nothing, as indeed he 
was greatly benefited by such drudgery as he underwent 
in the house. 

Nilkamal often inquired of hawkers passing by the 
door if there was to be a jattra aAywhere. No hawker, 
once asked, would pay any heed to his words again. 
Nilkamal thought that the hawkers who went to every 
house ought to know better. Weeks passed, and he 
could get no information of a jattra. He wanted so 
much to be at one that he could think of nothing else, 
and he often dreamed or talked of it in sleep at night. 
Much as he wished to go about for the information he 
so earnestly sought,' he dared not leave the house for 
fear of losing his way. 

One morning as Nilkamal was getting his smoke, the 
babu called out, “ Nilkamal, Nilkamal.” 

Nilkamal then was quite lost in the thought that 
was constantly uppermost in his mind, and consequently 
did not hear the babu. 

The babu walked up to his room and called again. 
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Nilkamal turned with a start, and, seeing that the babu 
had on his walking suit, inquired, “ where are /ou going, 
sir ? 

“ Going to a jattra, I hear you want very much to 
be at one ; so I wish you to go with me.” 

Nilkamal eagerly clutched at the proposal. Assur¬ 
ing the babu that he felt very thankful, he put away 
his huka and chilum, and, quickly getting his chadar^ 
was ready in two minutes to follow him out of the house. 

“ Where is this jattraT Nilkamal asked, as leaving 
his house the babu took the road leading to Kalibari. 

” A little way off, near the kcUibarir 

“ Very close by the kalibari^ do you say, sir ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Then I am not going, sir,” said Nilkamal in a 
rather decided tone. 

“ Not going ? Why not ?” asked the babu. 

“ Because I have no eyes of stone in my head, sir.*’ 

“ Well, what do you mean by that ?” 

Nilkamal briefly related his troubles in and out of 
the kalibari^ and concluded by saying that he wished his 
eyes had been made of stone instead of flesh, as then 
he would be nothing afraid. 

“ But I assure you” said the babu laughing, you 
are quite safe while you are with me.” 

“ Why, hadn't 1 the same assurance from dada* 
tkakur ?” 

** Your dadatkakur^ like yoursdf, being fresh from the 
country has as much need of help himsdf as you have. 
But 1 assure you, you are quite safe to go with nie.” 
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Nilkamal, as the reader can easily think, did not 
require much persuasion to go. On finding himself in 
the house where the jattra was going on, he was struck 
with admiration at the dazzling splendour of the 
chandelliers suspended over from strings, in which here 
.and there a few flickering lights were still allowed to 
burn, shedding a pale lustre around. His eyes were 
now never at rest. Now they looked on the swarming 
crowds around, now on the jattrawallas^ and at other 
times wandered among the pictures, with which the 
walls and pillars were decorated. He bored the babu 
with no end of questions, to the great disturbance of 
others. 

After waiting about an hour and a half, the babu 
said to Nilkamal, ‘ I want to be going now. Do you ?” 

“ No,” said Nilkamal, “ 1 mean to wait till the end.” 

“ just as you please,” said the babu. “ I cannot wait 
any longer, as it is getting late and I have to attend 
office.” 

With these words the babu was about tp leave when 
he turned round and said to Nilkamal, “ Do you think 
you can find your way back ?” 

“ If I cannot, I can ask,” said Nilkamal, 

“ Ask what ?” 

“ Ask, ‘ where is the babu’s house ?’ ” 

“ What babu ?” 

“ Why, the babu who goes to office.” 

“ Nonsense,** said the babu laughing. 

** How is any one to know whotn you mean unless 
you naihe the person you mean ? 
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“What to ask then.” 

“ Ask to be directed to Ramesswara Babu's house.” 

“ Ramesswara ?” 

“ Yes, that's my name,” said the babu. “ Now, don’t 
forget it” 

When the babu had said that, he left him ; and 
Nilkamal tried hard to remember his name, going 
over it again and again till he had mastered his lesson. 
He next wanted to know the name of the Audicari or 
head of the jattra company, and asked one who stood 
right before with his back turned towards him. 1'ailing, 
however, to draw his attention, he gave him a squeeze 
such as made him at once turn round in pain, as he 
cried, “ Who is that ?” 

“ I was wanting to know the name of the Audicari,” 
said Nilkamal. 

“ What needed that savage squeeze to ask that ?” 
said the man angrily. 

“ Have I hurt you ? You can give me a squeeze if 
you like. But I meant you no harm, I can tell you.” 

Just at this time an upcoimtryman stood up and 
bade all noise be hushed into silence. 

Nilkamal now dared not ask any one else. He look¬ 
ed anxiously around when two men rose to leave, and 
as they passed by him, one said to the other, “ Govinda 
Audicari has lost the charm of his name.” As Nilkamal 
heard that remark he thou^t within himself, “ Ah! my 
old friend, Govinda Audicari. Right glad chance has 
once more thrown me into his way. 1 will watch him, 
and if by any chance his eyes meet oiitie, I sh^f! be 
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sure to give him a nod of recognition, and he will be 
sure to make a sign to me to come up. The fellow 
here, who was just now put in a passion with me, will 
then know what I am worth.” Nilkamal watched 
Govinda Audicari long enough till, tired, he turned and 
twisted and hawked and caughed so as to attract his 
attention, and would have continued that operation for 
scunetime, but just then the play broke up, and then 
there was a rush of crowds getting out. Nilkamal now 
went up and took his seat among the players. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

BIDHUBHUSUAN JOINS A COMPANY OF PANCHALIWALLAS. 
A FTER a few days’ stay at Kalighat Bidhubhushan’s 
mind was made up to seek employment under 
a jattrawalla. But Fortune, it seemed, was resolved 
to make him unhappy. For though he tried hard to 
secure such employment, he had nothing but disappoint¬ 
ment for his pains. He continued to have his meals as 
before, but his clothes were now so dirty that he felt 
shame to go out in them. His friend, the panda^ would 
have him follow his occupation, but he could not like it, 
for he wanted to do something by which he could 
honestly get his living. 

One day as Bidhubhushan was alone with his melan¬ 
choly thoughts, he said to himself, ^ Ah me 1 what a life 
1 have here! Weak of body and mind I ofttm want to 
be sitting in one place* No one can think I am a 
Brahmin, whmi he comes to look <m my dirty clothes. 
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But it is strange I haven’t had a line from home. And 
what has become of poor NUkanial ? How strange 
was the circumstance that caused our separation f Poor 
Sarals I had she been married to another she might 
have been comfortable. The thought of his wife moved 
him deeply ; tears rolled down his face. But soon his 
looks changed to a terrific scowl as the thought of his 
brother and sister-in-law crossed his mind. His lips 
were compressed, his hands clenched with spasmodic 
violence. His face, however, relaxed as he thought 
again of Gadadhar and his mother, and then there came 
a smile on his Ups. 

The face is the mirror in which are reflected an)’ 
feelings that are roused in the heart. 

Bidhubhushan was so deep in his own thoughts that 
he did not notice that there was one by whose eyes were 
looking on him. This man was no other than his panda 
friend. “ You are going to turn mad !” he said walk¬ 
ing up to Bidhubhushan, when he had observed in his 
face alternate expressions of grief, anger and pleasure 
in a little time. 

Bidhubhushan turned with a start. “ What ?” he said, 

“ I am going to a panchali and I wish you to 
accompany me.” 

Bidhubhushan was quickly ready to go with him. 
As they walked together, his panda friend said, " You 
want to join ^jattra company ?” 

“ Yes ; but it is so hard to get anything, and that 
makes me feel so miserable, you know.” 

“ I tell you what,” said his fsienci “There is just 

9 
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a company of panchaliwallas down here from our village. 
Why, man. here is an opportunity. Don’t miss it, that’s 
all I can tell you.” 

Miss the opportunity ? Not I. But tell me more 
about it.” 

“ Well, I saw the leader of the company this morn¬ 
ing. He belongs to our village. He wants a man who 
-can play well on dhole. 1 i^poke to him about you. If 
he likes you, he may be glad to have you as a partner. 

* Bring him over as .soon as possible,’ were his very words 
to me when I told him on leaving that you would turn 
•out just the man" he would like to have. Now don’t 
miss this opportunity.^’ 

Bidhubhushhn whnted words ^ express his gratitude 
to him. His look^ however, told what he could not 
speak out. They soon saw the head of the company, 
and the panda introduced his friend, saying, Here is the 
man I spoke to you about.” 

Btdhubhushan’s clothes were so dirty that at first the 
headman looked as though he would have nothing to 
do with him. But presently he put on a pleasant face, 
and said, as he reached him a dhole^ “ Let us see how you 
will do.” Bidhubhushan played, and to the best of his 
ability. The headman was well pleased with bis per¬ 
formance ; but he was rather cautious In expressing 
his opinion, and only said, looking very grave, “ I think 
you will do.” He next turned to the panda and said, 
" You have settled with him ? ” 

” 1 have told him,” said the panda " that he might 
be taken in as a i^rtner if liked.” 
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“ Well, when are you going to join ? ” the headman 
asked Bidhubhushan. 

“Just when you please,” said Bidhubhushan. 

“ Why not now, if it suits you ? The sooner the 
better.” 

“ 1 am always ready,” said Bidhubhushan. 

Shortly after Bidhubhushan had joined, fortune 
isegan to smile on the company. Even at their first 
setting out the panchuliwallas had such success that 
all over they began to be talked of very highly, and 
thus they were speedily put on the way of making 
plenty of money and winning a name for themselves. 
Their fame soon spread far and wide. Bidhubhushan 
was now quite a different man frorh* what he had been 
very recently. His clothes now wore very clean and 
decent, and he had got back hiS former health and acti¬ 
vity. Though he had a very pleasant way with all, and 
laughed and talked as others did, his face, as it was, 
was not altogether free but showed that he had some 
anxiety within. Many in this world grow prematurely 
old. It is often because of their bitter experience 
m life, To-day is a young man as gay as a butterfly, 
caring for nothing but pleasure, to-morrow he may be 
sobered down by some unforeseen incident over which 
he has no control. Bidhubhushan had had troubles 
which had moulded him anew. 

As soon as Bidhubhu^an got bis of the first 

night’s profits afler he bad joined} he eedt a letter and a 
remittance to his wife. As he never had taken any pains 
to write w<dl, he squandered a d^l of paper before he 
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could bring forth a letter be could like. The first letter 
he produced he rejected because it wes not neat 

enough. The second also he rejected because he did 

1 

not like the wording of it; and the third he spdiled alto< 
gether by spilling the ink on it. The last one to wliidb 
no accident had happened he approved. He read it from 
beginning to end. How delighted his wife would be 
to receive his letter ! His eyes filled with tears as he 
thought of it. 

Bidhu then proceeded to get the letter duly regis¬ 
tered and posted. After that with what eagerness he 
awaited a letter from his wife! He daily visited the 
Post Office in the hope of hearing from home. But 
when more than a week had passed and there was 
no letter from his wife, he began to feel very uneasy. 
It suddenly occurred to his mind that his wife did not 
know how to write, but he soon cheered up at the 
thought, which seemed very probable, that his own* 
boy might, by this time, have learnt to write tolerably 
well. 

This thought supported him. He would rather live 
on hope than die in despair. He persistently continued 
his visits till one day the Post Master said to him, “ We 
have had the receipt at last.” 

Have you ?” eagerly inquired Bidhubhushan. 

The Post Master showed him the receipt In distinct 
letters there was the name Gopal Chandra Chatterjee. 

For a while Bidhubhushan looked on the s%nature 
with a deep and afiectiofiate interest. He then a^ed the 
Post Master if 1^ could kindly part with that bit of paper. 
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“ I am sorry I cannot, sir ” said he. This receipt 
5s meant to ht kept in the office.” 

Bidbifbhushan’s eyes were once more bent upon the 
signature. And when he was obliged to take them offi 
his heart was full and he quickly brushed away the 
moisture from his eyes. He was, however, light of 
heart when he left having said goodbye to the Post 
Master. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

REUNION OF BIDHUBllUSHAN AND NILKAMAL. ‘ 

T here was a large programme of entertainments at a 
baroari~puja at Devipur, a village in the district of 
Hugli. P'rom 5 o’clock in the afternoon till 10 o’clock 
at night there was the panchalu The songs were well 
sung, but what elicited the loudest applause from all 
was the performance of the one who played on dhole. 

The dhole-irmi was Bidhubhushan who was now the 
head of the company of panchaUwallas* 

Next there was the jatira which commenced some 
time after mid^^ight. There was a large audience. 
Early in the morning Bidhubhushan and his brother 
panchaliwedlas went to hear the They had |ust 

arrived when there struck up the music preliminary to 
the appearance of a comic character. When ^ music 
stopped, a little fellow in tight ckapkan and pyjamas of 
chintz stood up and called out, " bachha, Hanuman! 
'where are you now ? Oh! come and help me.” He 
{personated Rama ; and he was thin, and looked very 
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pale and seemed so tired now. When he had uttered 
those words, all noise was hushed into silenee, and every¬ 
one was on tiptoe expectation of seeing Hanuman 
appear. Hanuman, however, not making his appearance, 
Rama called out again and again till he was hoarse, but 
the former seemed inexorable. Poor Rama 1 He 
badly in need of rest. But he must have his Hanuman*s 
aid. Without him the fight could not go on. One of the 
players rose and quickly left to fetch Hanuman. 

Now let us follow this man into the green-room and 
see what is the matter with Hanuman. The man to play 
the part of Hanuman is no other than our daft Nilkamal. 
But how he came to be here is easily told. When he 
last had an interview with Govinda Audicari, he had 
moved that gentleman so as to induce him to make an 
appointment for him. But he was good for nothing, and 
Govinda Audicari wishing to be rid of him, in pity' had 
him employed where he now was. Here he had a 
monthly pay of Rs. 4 /- and was more useful in preparing 
c^'ilntns of tobacco than in assisting at a play. He had 
never taken any part in a play before, but on this occa¬ 
sion, being short of hands the Audicari had asked him 
to play the part of Hanuman. Nilkamal was offended. 
He felt shame to appear in the character of Hanuman ; 
and though he had the mask and the tail on, he stood 
fast at the door of the green-room and refused to set a 
step farther. 

“Come, come, none of your .fooleries now," said the 
Audicari rather coaxingly. You will mar the play if y'ou 
persist in your obstinacy." 
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« What do 1 care for that ?” said Nilkamal. ** Do you 
think 1 would go and imitate the monkey and be the 
laughing stock of the whole assembly ? Why, if 1 must 
play a part, it should be the part of a hero.” 

“ Nonsense. A hero or Hanuman, it is all one to a 
player. Now come, get alof|g, do, and don’t keep the 
assembly waiting for nothing.” 

1 would rather not stay with you,” said Nilkamal 
being still held back by his sense of shame which he 
found it hard to overcome. 

The Audicari was perplexed. Rama still kept call¬ 
ing for his Hanuman’s aid, and he felt this to be so 
trying and provoking. At last, in the midst of this 
dilemma, the Audicari exclaimed, “ Nilkamal, I will raise 
your pay to Rs. 5 /-.” 

Nilkamal was quick to feel the temptation, but still 
he lingered at the door as though he could hardly get 
the better of his sense of shame. The Audicari and his 
men, however, wanted patience, and Nilkamal at last 
was forcibly led into the ring. “ Ah, what could keep 
you so long, child,” said Ram addressing Hanuman. 
Hanuman was about to make the answer that was 
put into his mouth, but on looking around just then he 
chanced to cast his eye upon Bidhubhushan. No one 
could be more startled at seeing a serpent in his way 
than was Nilkamal at the sight oi Bidhubhushan. Nil¬ 
kamal at onte thought that Bidhubhushan had probably 
heard that be had been Ibmid good-for-nothing by 
Govinda Audicari, and also how he fared at present. 
No sooner had this thought crossed his mind than he 
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felt such shame aDci hufnlliatkm that he t<^ the audi¬ 
ence that he had never afrreed to personate Hanuman 
but that he had only been forced to appear as such. 

There was a rc^r of laughter when Nilkamal said 
that But he spoke again in a louder key and said, 
You don*t believe me, si^s, but F assure you that what 
I have said is the truth and nothing but the truth. 
Pray don't call me Hanuman. My name is Nilkamal.” 

A deafening laughter again ; and Nilkamal sat down 
from very vexation and shame. 

“ Bachha Hanuman!” said Ram addressing Hanuman. 

“ Who is. your Hanuman,” said Nilkamal in a pas¬ 
sion. Don’t call me Hanuman, I say." 

“ My worthy friend, Hanuman,” said Ram again, 
be up and helping in the fight.” 

“ What do I care for your fight ? What right have 
you, 1 say, to call me Hanuman ?” 

The audience was greatly amused by Hanu man’s 
words, but it was now difficult to restore order. 
Hanuman, however, was not to be persuaded without 
much coaxing, and then he did but little to help in the 
fignt which was cut short by Ram’s fall almost as soon 
as the latter took up his bow and arrow. But the effifect 
of the play was completely marred ; a noise and con¬ 
fusion prevailed, and the Audicari had ho propose diat 
the play should be stO{^d. 

Accordingly after one or two sm^s the*play broke 
up. When the crowds had dispersed, Bldhuldiushan 
rose and went up to Nilkamal. Nilkamal Imd thrown 
down the mask and was sullen. "How have you got 
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here, Ntlkamal ?” safd Bidhubhushan, sitting down 
near hint. 

Nilkamal was offended. “ I have nothing to say to 
you, sir,” he said twnmg his face away. 

“ What have I done to offend you, Nilkamal ?** 

“ What have you done ! How could you laugh, sir ? 
How could j^ou who know what I am worth 

" Oh, I couldn't help it.” 

“ Why, I am not a mad man.” 

“ And who says you are a mad man ?” 

“ F don't want to be among these fellows any longer,” 
said Nilkamal. 

“ How would you like to make one among lis, Nilka- 
mal ?” said Bidhubhushan. ** We should be very glad to 
have you. But what pay do you get here ?” 

Six rupees.” Nilkamal told him what was not true. 

Bidhubhushan, who now was the head of the com¬ 
pany, said on leaving, " Well, you will have six rupees a 
a month. Get your dues and come over with your 
things as soon as you can manage.” 

Nilkamal now wished he had asked for a little more, 
thinking how readily Bidhu agreed to let him have 
Rs. 6/- a month. 

Seeing the Audicari he said, Let me have my dues, 
1 will not stay with you.” 

The Audicari was greatly displeased wfth Nilkamal ; 
so he was not at all sorry he was going away. When 
he had got his dues, Nilkamal went and got his 
bekala and left at once to join the company of 
panchaliwallas* 
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“Bid you faittweil, Dadatakur^* said Nilkatnal as 
soon as he saw Bidhubhushan. “ I am going off.” 

“ Going off ? whither ?” 

“ Any whither my eyes may lead me to." 

“ Why, aren’t you going to join our company, Nil- 
kama! ?” 

“ My mind was made up to go with you, but novr 
I have changed my mind.” 

“ Why, what has come over you ?” inquired Bidhu¬ 
bhushan. 

“ As 1 was coming here, some boys shouted * bachha 
Hanuman, Hanuman,’ after me. I was so annoyed. 

How I should like to have given them each a good 
thrashing. But I would rather live among strangers. 
For what guarantee is there you will not call me by that 
name if I go with you ?” 

“ Why, Nilkamal, you certainly should know me 
better than say so.” 

“ Oh, you are very good I know, but what 
assurance have I that the others will be as good as 
you f* ” 

“ Depend on me, you have nothing to fear.” There 
was a faint smile on Bidhubhushan’s lips as he uttered 
these words. 

“ Why, now, I see what your assurances are worth,” 
exclaimed Nilkamal. 

“ I didn’t say anything,” said Bidhubhushan looking 
as serious as he could. 

“ Conie» will you promise never to utter that word ?” 

“ 1 do promise you that." 
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“ But that’s not all ; you must get your men to pro¬ 
mise it too,” 

“ Well, that^s easily done,” And Bidhubhoshan rose 
and left hhn. Nilkamal now bethought himself of his 
favourite song which he kept hummii^ to himself till 
Bidhubhushan returned. And then he asked him b}’’ 
signs without leaving off singing if it was all right. 

Bidhubhushan looked on him with a smile to find 
him in such good spirits. Nilkamal, however, was 
quickly offended. “You can’t blame me, Nilkamal,” 
said Bidhubhushan. 

“ Why ?” asked Nilkamal. 

“ Do you know what that song refers to ?” 

“ No, and I don’t care to know.” 

“Don’t be offended, Nilkamal. I will tell you. When 
Kamchandra fought his enemy, Ravana, who was invin¬ 
cible in arms, he wanted to invoke the aid of Durga and 
sent forth Hanuman to fetch blue lotuses for her puja. 
The song has reference to that.” 

“Oh, I see, I see, exclaimed Nilkamal, “ I will not 
sing that song anymore. But, what success, Dadatakur ?" 

“ Oh, I easily got the men to promise that”. 

“ And I promise never to have anything more to do 
with that song,” said Nilkamal looking very serious. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“WHAT HAS SHAMA DONE?” 


A fter Bidhubhushan’s d^mrture from home four 
years passed, during which Sarali could never for 
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a moment forget har hnsband. Days passed, weeks 
passed, months passed, and great was her concern for 
Eidhubhushan. One, two, three months, thns four years 
had rolled away without even a word from him in whom 
all her happiness was centered. Many a time and oft 
Saral4 had knelt before ti:}e guardian deities of the 
village to pray for the welfare of her dear husband. 
How many sleepless nights she had spent! What 
great abundance of tears she had shed! This had 
gone on for a long time, but at last her health gave 
way. And then an unwillingness to move consequent 
upon her having a dull and depressive feeling of lassi¬ 
tude possessed her. Often was she to be seen sitting 
by herself—a picture of utter hopelessness. Her appe¬ 
tite fell away, and she scarcely had any sleep at night. 
Often at night, even in the very depth of winter, she 
was bathed in perspiration, the sheets being wet 
with it. Though she wasted away, her face lost rwthing 
of its fullness, and it seemed even brighter and lovelier 
than before. Towards evening her face was all in a 
glow, while her eyes were a little flushed. Slowly but 
surely Sarali was going into a consumption. 

When they had nearly exhausted the savings of 
Shdma, Sarali was very much concerned. With 
anxiety in her heart that ate into her vitals, and want 
for their companion she grew from bad to worse till 
she was too weak to bear the least exertion of any sort 
Then was it that Shiimi became a mother to both 
Sarali and her child. Each meaning as she i^as up her 
first care was to make them as comfortable as she could. 
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and then siie was out in the neighbourhood to earn food 
for both mother and child. When she had fed them she 
would go out to liave her own meal. Thus did 
manage to save the mother and child from starvation. 

Sbashibhushan lived quite comfortably with his 
family in his new house. To it he had removed imme¬ 
diately after its completion. Whenever Gopal was out 
Sarala had to stay alone in the house and was nothing 
afraid. But when at last she had grown so weak as to 
be confined to her bed, a vague superstitious fear stole 
upon her. She fancied she saw a figure approach her 
bed and look on her with a frown. Her weak unsteady 
head conjured up other frightful visions before her eyes 
and she started in bed. Gopal now never left his 
mother, but always watched by her bedside while his 
look had such a sad expression. 

Sarali started. “ What did you start at, dear 
mamma ? What ails you ? ” anxiously inquired Gopal. 

Oh, nothing, dear. But are you all along with 
me?” said Sarala. 

“Yes, dear mamma. How can I leave you now 
you seem so unwell.” 

“ How kwig are you here ? You won’t go to pla)v 
darling ? ” 

“ I never now go to play^ mamma.” 

Sarala’s memory faRed now and then* When she' 
had spoken her last words, she closed her eyes and 
seemed qmetly to go to sleep. Soon afterwards she 
woke up ag^in with a start and b^n eagferly to look 
around^ 
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“ What are you looking at, mamma ? ” said Gopal. 

Oh, nothing, my child. Are you aU along waiting 
here ? 

All along, dem* mamma. I never left your bed/’ 

“ Yea, yes, I quite forgot it,” said Sajral4 as though 
she had been roused from a dream. “ You haven’t 
had anything to eat, dear ? ” ’ 

“ No, mamma ; but didi will be back soon, it is near 
time.” 

“ Such a good soul! Why, she seems not of this earth, 
my child. Oh, we can never repay her kindness. How 
hard she works for us ! Out in the morning and back 
again at noon ; then out again and back at dusk. Will 
you promise Gopal-?” 

“ Promise what, dear mamma ?” 

“ That you will never disobey Shama; that you 
will always be kind to her when I am gone from this 
world, child ?” 

“ Oh, dear mamma! How can I be otherwise than 
kind ? She couldn’t be kinder if she were my own 
mother.” 

Sarala was deeply moved. She shut her eyes while 
tears gently flowed down her cheeks. Gopal affec¬ 
tionately bent over his mother and wiped the rolling 
tears away. “ Will you put the pillows one upon the 
•other, darling ?” said Sarala aita* a while. 

Gopal laid the pillows one above the other. “ That 
will do, dear,” said his modier, as supporting herself on 
•hor arms she slowly raised herself to a sitlttig posture. 
The exertion made her twice or thrice draw a long deep 
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breath. When she had quite got over it» she wished her 
boy to sit on her lap. 

“ I can bear it yet,” she said. “ A few days more and 
I may be deprived even of that happiness.” 

Gopal moved not Wi^ eyes looking away from 
her, which overflowed with tears, he remained perfectly 
still. His mother drew him fondly to her side, and he 
rested his head against her bosom and wept in silence. 

“ Don’t be concerned for me, my darling," said Sarala 
wiping his tears away and trying to laugh. ** 1 shall be 
soon well. How can you think, darling, your own 
mother can leave you alone in this world ?” 

These words rather increased his pain, and his tears 
ran the faster now. His mother put her arms round him 
and kissed him over and over again. 

Shortly afterwards Sham^ returned. She was simply 
joyous when after a long time she saw a smile on 
Sarala's lips. “ You are much better, k&kimaT she 
said approaching her bed, and sitting down near it. 
“ Why, dear kakima^ if you talk to Gopal and take him 
on your lap every day for a while, I will warrant that in 
a few days you will be quite like your former self again.” 

“ I feel much better to-day, Shdmd," said Sarala. 
“ Can any one have such a good daughter in Shdmi and 
such a good boy as my own Gopal and not feel better ?” 

“Why speak you of Sh&mii? What has Shiimi 
done ? said Shamii in her usual blunt way of speaking, 
as she rose and moved up to the door. 

“ Shdthi has done more than one’s own daughter can 
do,” said Saralft. “ What more can anyone do ?” 
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No sooner bad she spoken these words than Shami 
left the room. Shams could hardly stand by and hear 
anything said in praise cd* her. She could never like to 
make a boast of smy act of kindness which she might do. 
What ^e gave she gave in private. She Ipved to do her 
good work in a quiet unostentatious way and expected 
no reward for it Most men are fond of makir^ a dis< 
play of thdr good deeds. They would like the papers to 
talk of them. Such good deeds are destined to perish 
with the papers which praise them. Oh, Shima, thou 
best of women ! thy good deeds are registered in heaven 
on imperishable paper and in characters Uiat never know 
how to fade ! * 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

I 

SHASIIIBHUSHAN’S NEW HOUSE. 

I N Shashibhushan’s new house Gadadadhar had to 
himself a pretty little outer room for his own 
boitakkhana. The carpeted floor of the room was covered 
with a valuable galicha^ over which was spread a jagim 
with a bolster on it Right in front of the bolster were 
\:^<^hukas in their stands, of which the shells were mount* 
ed with silver. Behind the bolster and close by the wall 
stood a clotheshorse on which hung in wearing order 
three or four with >&(?^i^"border^, two 

shirts and one chaAar, On one side of the 
horse which had on its Bat two pair shoes was 
a wa,lking stick resting sgainst the corner, jmd on the 
other a rough chest made of the wppd of the mango tree. 
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What was the matter with GsKiadhar to-day ? Why 
was he at home at this hour of day ? He loved to* 
move in the dark. He was a sort' night-walker.. 
But he seemed in such restless anxiety to-day. Sitting^^ 
or standing or lying down he could hardly be at rest 
in any posture for five minutes. Now he sat down, now 
he rose again and paced impatiently up and down the 
room. He often put his head out of the window and 
looked up and down the path as though he eagerly ex¬ 
pected some one. No one, however, appeared. “ Hang 
this business,” he said to himself as he stepped up to 
the clothes-horse and took down a dhooti ’ and a shirt. 
He put them on and then opened tfie chest and took 
out a bottle and a glass. He then poured some of the 
contents of the bottle into the glass, which he drank off 
at once making faces as he did so. “ Sala Ramdhone, 
I sent for brandy and he has sent me rum,” he muttered 
between his teeth as he put the glass aside. But did he 
stop there, because it was rum and no brandy ? No. 
He poured out some of the liquor again and, mixing 
it up with a little water, took it. Thus he took the 
third and the fourth glass. He felt that it was quite 
enough for the present. So he corked the bottle again^ 
but before putting it away he held it up in the light 
and said, “ There is still enough left.” He then took 
his chadar and left stick in hand, 

Gadadhar’s boitakkhana communicated with that 
of Shashibhushan. In a rich man^s family, the relations 
of the master of the house, not even the most worth¬ 
less of them excepted, are all important persons. As. 


lO 
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Oadadbar went on, a man came up and humbly begged 
^ favour of him. He, however, dismissed him, saying 
<that as he was very busy he might call again in a day 
or two. He had not walked many paces when he met 
-constable Romesh coming up the pathway. “ Hallop, 
Romesh Babu,” cried Gadadhar coming quickly up 
with him. “ Right glad you have kept your promise.” 

“ When I gave you my word, I meant to keep it, you 
know,” said Romesh. 

Gadadhar led Romesh into his boitakkhana. Opening 
'the chest he poured out some of the liquor again, and 
iheld the glass to Romesh, after qualifying it as before 
with a little water. 

“ What’s it ? ” asked Romesh taking the glass in his 
band. 

“ Rum,” said Gadadhar. 

“ You have diluted it with water ? ” 

« Yes,” 

“ Then you had better take it yourself,” said Romesh 
banding back the glass. “ I will take it raw. We police 
-officers are always for it, you know.” 

Gadadhar drank that glass himself. Romesh took 
the glass from his hand, poured out some of the liquor 
for himself and took it raw. 

As Gadadhar was about to replace the bottle and 
the glass in the chest, Romesh said, “ Why, you wish me 
to say good-bye ? ” 

” Oh, no,” said Gadadhar laughing. “ But there is 
no harm in using a little precaution, I think. We can 
take them out again when we want them.” 
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“ Well, you may do as you like. But let me have 
another glass before you put the bottle away.” 

Suiting the word to the action Komesh filled a 
second glass for himself and drank it. 

“ Now, let us come to the point,” said Gadadhar re¬ 
placing the bottle and the glass and shutting up thechest 

“ Well, we police officers are men of few words.” 

Gadadhar was somewhat offended. “It is wrong 
tin you,” he said. “You would be on the safe side and you 
must have a lion’s share ? That’s not fair.” 

“ Fair or not fair, I don’t care,” said Romesh. “ I 
am sure I can get as much out of them or even more 
if I were to go and tell them of it. They are so ill off 
at present that any sum, however small, will be welcome 
to them.” * 

“ This day’s post brought a registered letter again. 
The peon on delivering the letter to me asked what 
relation I bore with the writer of the letter. I said, 
^ I am his younger brother.’ Now think of all I have 
done. I have lied, 1 have forged, and it is hard that 
you must have three-fourths of the money.” 

“ True, you have lied and forged ; but who put that 
into your head, I want to know,” said Romesh. 

“ Not you, I will swear. When I showed the first 
registered letter to my sister, it was she who advised 
me to keep it and sign the receipt.” 

“ But who advised you not to sign your own name 
but put Gopal’s name instead so as to let the peon know 
that you were the identical person to whom the letter 
was addressed ?” 
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“ That was you, I admit," said Gadadhar. “ But if 
I never consulted you, you would never know anything 
about it" 

" No. But it was very fortunate you consulted me, for 
if you had signed your own name, the police would have 
arrested you long before." 

“ But come, you must admit that your demand is 
most unreasonable. You see, if you have four hundred 
rupees out of six hundred, I have only two hundred left. 
And then there is half of it to my sister. And do yoU' 
think I would run such a risk as that for a hundred 
rupees ? " 

I won’t have anything," said Romesh rising and 
pretending to be angry. Let all the money, that you 
and I have got, be put together and made over to- 
Gopal’s mother." 

“ Well, that’s a liberal idea," said Gadadhar laughing. 

“ But there is no hurry about that, I suppose. Come, sit 
down, old boy, we must finish that bottle.” 

Romesh sat down. Now we must take leave of him 
and his most worthy friend to talk of the fate of 
' Bidhubhushan’s registered letters. Bidhubhushan had 
resolved in his mind to stay away till he had made that 
money which would enable him to make his family 
comfortable. From time to time he made remittances 
to his wife, and he naturally thought that they reached 
her all right when he looked on what he believed to be 
his own boy's signature on the receipt. He could think 
it was probable his boy had not learnt how to write 
a letter, though he might learn t® write his own 
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name. To this rather than anything else he would 
ascribe his wife’s silence. 

Bidhubhushan’s first registered letter fell into 
Gadadhar’s hands. This worthy gentleman broke it open, 
and, on finding currency notes in it, went to his sister 
who advised him to keep the letter and sign the receipt. 
Gadadharcameaway thinking he would sign bis own name, 
but on meeting Romesh who had just come to make him 
a visit, he took him aside to consult him on the matter. 
Romesh advised him not to sign his own name 
but put Gopal's name instead, to minimise, as he 
showed him, the chances of any future gulmat 
about it. 

Romesh often bragged of his being a police officer. 
And well he might do so ; for though, after the commis¬ 
sion of the above mentioned crime, he seemed to be on 
very intimate terms with Gadadhar, he was shrewd 
enough to talk to him very guardedly in company. 

Every time there came a registered letter from 
Bidhubhushan, Godadhar intercepted it. **Sara}a lives 
in that house,” he said to the post peon one day point¬ 
ing to Shashibhushan’s new house, to which they had 
recently removed. As the Post Master, who also had 
to do the duties of a pound-keeper, lived at the thana, 
Romesh, being often on the lookout for a registered 
iletter from Bidhubhushan, wouk! be sure to know when 
there was one from him. 

Hitherto Gadadhar and Romesh had had equal shares 
’Of the ill-gotten money. 

In his last letter Bidhubhushan had said that he was 
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going to come home very soon. On receiving the letter 
in the morning Gadadhar opened it at once, and as he 
read it to himself, his countenance fell and his hand 
trembled visibly. This naturally led the peon to suspect 
that the letter contained some bad news. So he asked 
Gadadhar, saying, “Who is this letter from, GopaV 
Babu ?” “ My elder brother,” replied Gadadhar. 

“No bad news, I hope?” again asked the peon. 

“ No,” said Gadadhar without looking up. 

When Romesh saw the letter, like a genuine police¬ 
man, as he was, he seized this opportunity to work upon 
Gadadhaf's fear by threatening to betray him if he did 
not have two hundred rupees more. 

Gadadhar was offended. “ Pay you two hundred 
rupees !” he said. “ Why, aren’t you in it ? you are in 
danger as much as I am.” 

“ I in danger ! absurd. I never received any money.” 

“ Oh, Romesh Babu, how can you say so!” exclaimed 
Gadadhar in astonishment. “ Do you say you had no 
share of the money ?” 

“ Have you any witness to prove it ?” 

“ Witness ? witness I. I will swear in court that 
you had a share of the money.” 

“ You are the defendant. Your evidence is not valid,” 
said Romesh with the cool composure of a police officer. 

Gadadhar now began to feel like a lost man. 
Romesh had already had half of the stolen money 
amounting to six hundred rupees. And now he wanted 
two hundred more. By many entreaties, however, 
Gadadhar at last got him to come down to one hundred. 
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On leaving Gadadhar had asked Romesh to see him in 
the evening. Romesh had said, assuming a look of 
gravity, that he would try to come if he had leisure. 

After returning home Gadadhar sent to Romesh 
almost every hour to request him to come very soon. 
Romesh, however, never appeared till it was near dark.. 
Gadadhar had taken care to provide himself with a 
bottle of liquor for the entertainment of his friend. He 
had sent for brandy, but as Ramdhone had none, he had 
sent him a bottle of rum instead. 

Now, as we have said, when Romesh rose pretending 
that he was angry, Godadhar persuaded him to sit down 
saying that they must finish that bottle. Romesh sat 
down, but he refused to take the third glass, when it was 
offered him, on the plea of his having had plenty of 
work to do, though, as he said, he might wait a little 
longer if he would just keep his word. 

Gadadhar wrapped his poita round Romesh’s hands, 
and in a tone of deep distress begged that he would be 
so kind as to excuse him, as his sister having got the 
money, it would be very hard to get anything out of her. 
Having thus made an appeal to his kindness he abruptly 
let go his hands, and falling on his knees caught hold of 
his feet, crying convulsively like a child. 

“ For shame let go my feet, Godadhar Babu,” said 
Romesh nothing moved by his tears. “ Remember, sir,. 
1 am a police officer, and there is no putting me off with 
such excuses as that. Come, quit bold of my feet or I 
I will go and tell everything.” 

Gadadhar seemed to pay no heed to his words. He 
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still clung to his feet while his face was bathed in tears. 
** Are you so bard*hearted that nothing can move you ?” 
he said after a little while. “ Oh, be not hard upon 
me r 

Romesh was not one to be put off in that way. But 
he said nothing, and Gadadhar, taking his silence as a 
sign of his being disposed to be kind, quitted hold of his 
feet, and getting on his legs again, said, “ I throw myself 
on your mercy.” 

” Non'&ense, sir,” said Romesh. ” Cash—one hundred 
tupee^.” 

“ Why, you are the most cruel and hard-hearted man 
I have ever seen.” 

“ Perhaps I am,” said Romesh. Gadadhar felt that 
it was useless to urge any more ; so telling his friend to 
wait, he stepped into the house. 

“ A poor pitiful dandy,” said Romesh to himself, ‘‘ to 
live, as he does, an altogether worthless life at the ex¬ 
pense of his brother-in-law, and be always on the look¬ 
out for a mischief to do. But I am not to stop here. 
1 will see him go to jail. Yes, the jail will let all merri¬ 
ment out of him.” 

In about half an hour Gadadhar returned. 

" Well, what success?” inquired Romesh. 

“ Didn’t I tell you it was not easy to get anything 
•out of her ?” 

Don’t want to listen to any of your nonsense. I 
want to know if she has agreed to pay the money. I 
can’t afford to wait any longer. Do you know that you 
are robbing the Police while you detain me here.” 
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“ I know I have had to be at great pains to get her to 
agree to pay the money. She would not go further 
than Rs. 50 /- ; but by many entreaties I got her at last 
to comply with my request. She has agreed to pay 
Rs. roi/-, one rupee, you know, as the price of that 
bottle of rum.” 

“ Go and bring the money then.” 

Not to-day,” said Gadadhar. ” You will have it to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ That jcan’t be. To speak the truth I tremble at 
the very thought of that letter. I shouldn’t at all'won- 
der if you or both of us have to go to jail. I, however, 
think I should go scot-free myself if I go and inform 
the Police now, but I won’t do that, becau.se as a friend 
I can’t like to get you in any serious trouble. But if it 
wasn’t you I would not have less than five hundred 
rupees just to make me hold my tongue. And what 
are you to pay ? Just one hundred rupees more. And 
you talk of paying it to-morrow ! ” 

Gadadhar made no answer, but rose as if mechanically 
and went in. In an hour he returned with one hundred 
rupees, which he put into Romesh’s hand. Having 
received the money Romesh rose and left him in haste. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

BIDHUBHUSHAN’S RETURN HOME AND DISCHARGE OF 

SARALA’S DEBT. 

Ft was a quiet but rather unpleasant evening in the 
^ month of Vadra: For seven days immediately 
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running before there had been continual rain, and now 
it was drizzling. The road was full of mitd; and all 
through there were ruts of dirty water, and if a wayfarer 
carelessly trbd upon one, the water would dash up as 
from ,a squirt and soil his clothes. There was in the 
air a stench of rotten leaves where the trees were grow¬ 
ing rather thick on the way. The smoke of houses 
standing at a little distance from the road-side was 
rising among the trees. Here and there there was a 
gleam of light that indicated the approach of dark hours 
The mosquitoes and other insects were on the wing, and 
the croaking of the frogs almost deafened the ear. 
There was not a stray sheep or cow to be seen and 
very few men were stirring now. 

At this time two travellers were moving slowly in 
the direction of Krishnagar. Each carried a small bag in 
his left hand, and in his right hand an umbrella which 
protected him from the rain. They had no shoes on 
their feet, but they had shirts on, and their chadars were 
wrapped round their heads in the shape of a pagri. 
They trudged on, one keeping before, and the other 
just behind. They had walked several miles and 
were tired ; and particularly so was the one that 
walked behind, as could be seen by his weary gait 
Night overtook them as they entered a village. “ Let 
us stop here for to-night,” said the one, that walked 
before, to his companion. These words were spoken 
in a low cautious tone as if the speaker was afraid 
of something. The reader of course need not be 
told that the speaker is Nilkamal and the person to* 
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whom those words were addressed is our friend 
Bfdhubhushan. 

Not receiving any answer, he said again, ** It is not 
advisable, Dadathakur, to travel in the night, and spe¬ 
cially when the Puja {Durga puja) is at hand, when one 
is not to feel quite safe on the way. Come, let us find a 
place where we can rest for to-night, for we can get up 
before day-break to-morrow and be off.” 

‘‘ Why, Nilkamal,” said Bidhu, ** you were not afraid 
of anything before.” 

“ No, but now I am worth something.” 

“We are near Hanskhali,” said Bidhu ; and our 
village is only about two miles from there. Let us push 
on I say ; for depend on me, there is no fear of our 
being robbed on the way near Krishnagar.” 

“ Let us go on then,” said Nilkamal rather hesita¬ 
tingly. 

Bidhu took the lead and Nilkamal followed with 
some reluctance. A little way on Bidhu said, pointing 
with his finger, “ Do you remember yonder tree, 
Nilkamal ? It is there I made your acquaintance. 

“Ah, Dadaihakur^ it reminds me of my days of 
trouble.” 

As they came to the tree, Bidhu said, ** Let us rest 
here for a little time.” 

They sat down under the tree. “ You sit just where 
you sat before,” said Nilkamal to Bidhu. I remember 
you got frightened at the sight of me. 

Bidhu looked round and sighed. Four years ago 
he had first sat in this lonely place and felt like one 
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cast adrift upon the world. What a terrible time he had 
of it after his separation from his brother; what a gay 
jolly fellow he was when he lived jointly with his 
brother, and when his brother was very kind to him. 
He had experienced the brunt of the battles of life 
fought He had been through troubles that had given a 
very different mould to his character. 

Nilkamal got a chilum of tobacco ready. " Get 
smoke, Dadathakur"* he said as he handed the chilum to 
Bidhu. When their legs were sufficiently rested, they 
got on their way again. 

Fancy a man, who, having been long away from 
home, is about to be re-united with those who are 
dearek to him on earth. His face is lighted up in joy 
as he hopes to find them all safe and sound. Again it 
suddenly becomes overcast as he dwells upon any evil 
of his own creation. Bidhubhushan’s heart leaped with 
joy as he approached his native village. But he soon 
asked himself, “Is it all right at home !” Who knows 
but it may be otherwise. Who knows—but the 
thought he could not bear. When he came and stood 
before his own paternal house at last, he was struck by 
a sort of gloomy stillness reigning over it. Four years 
ago it was full of noise, when there were more heads 
than could be conveniently accommodated in the house. 
Now it looked so dark and gloomy that his mind 
misgave him cruelly. He sank down on the ground. 
“ Call, Nilkamal/’ he faltered. “ Who is there ?” 
Nilkamal cried standing at the door and knocking. No 
answer, and the stillness that prevailed seemed only the 
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more striking. “ Oh, what means this silence, Nilkamal ?” 
exclaimed Bidhu as if he dared not give utterance to his 
worst suspicion. Nilkamal knocked and called again. 
“ Who is there ?” inquired a voice from within. It was 
the voice of Shami who now walked up to the door and 
again inquired, “ Who are you knocking at the door at 
this late hour of night ?’* 

“ Get out and see,” said Nilkamal. Sh4ma opened' 
the door cautiously and saw two persons, one sitting 
down on the ground, and the other standing close by the 
door. 

“All well, Shim4 ?” inquired Bidhu, picking up 
courage. 

Shiima instantly knew the speaker by his voice. 
Struck with sudden surprise and emotion she cried, 
“ Oh, you ! where do you come from ?” 

“ Hush ! Tell me, are you all well ?” said Bidhu. 

Shami paused for a moment. “ Yes, we live ; but 
where do you come from ?” she said. 

“ Oh, Durga !” said Bidhu as he drew a long deep 
breath for relief. “ But why do you ask that ? Didn't 
you receive the letters I had sent ?” 

“ Not a line from you since you went from here," 
said Shama. “ And kakima, poor dear creature—she is 
almost reduced to the verge of death for her anxiety 
for you.” 

“ And how is Gopal ?” 

“ Oh, he is well. Such a good little dear !” 

“ Then let us go into the house.” 

“ No, you must wait here while I go and prepare 
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her,” said Shami. “ For if you go and see her all of a 
sudden» the excitement may make her faint away.” 

“ Oh, Shim^ is Sarala grown so very weak ?” 

“ Too weak indeed,” said Shama. And she left 
them at the door and went in again. 

Bidhubhushan felt a secret pleasure when she knew 
that Sarala was so pulled down for her concern for him. 
Alas ! how little he dreamed that her anxiety eating 
into her vitals had led her gradually to become a prey 
to consjumption. 

In about half an hour Shama returned. Bidhu- 
bhnshan followed her in. What happy moments were 
those to him ! All the way, and up to the door of 
Sarala’s bedroom he wore a smile on his lips, but just 
as he entered the room, he sank down near the door 
as if struck down by a sudden heavy blow. Sarala was 
so greatly reduced that she could hardly be known 
again. Yet she had found the strength to raise herself 
up in bed when she was told of Bidhubhushan’s return 
home. “ You have come, and I am so happy,” she said 
with a sweet smile. 

“ Oh, Sarala,” said Bidhu,his feelings giving a hoarse¬ 
ness to his voice, ‘ it was the thought of you that bore me 
up under all hardships ; it was, as it were, the sustaining 
food of niy existence during the long years of my absence 
from home. But how wasted you are! I had not the 
most distant thought of seeing you reduced to this ! 

Sarala smiled and said, “ now 1 shall be soon well.” 
As she was tired of sitting up, Sh&ma smoothed her 
pillow and helped her He down again ; and then 
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she got together her dishevelled locks and tied in a 
knot. 

Next morning Sarali felt so refreshed and easy 
-that she was quite able to leave her bed, and Sh&md 
was simply joyous to see it. She was naturally led to 
think that it was nothing serious the matter with her, 
and hoped that she would soon recover. “ Why, do 
you see, kakima^ my prediction has come true,” said 
ishlim^ to Sarali. 

” What prediction, Shama ?” SaralA asked with a 
smile. 

“ Why, I said you would be all right again when 
.kaka came home.” 

“ You are so very good,” said Sarali. “You can say 
nothing but it must come true.” 

She had scarcely said this when ShAma left the 
ihouse. Shama could never like to hear her own 
praise. 

In the night Bidhubhushan could hardly get any 
sleep for his concern for his wife, and he fell asleep 
towards morning. When he got out of bed, it was 
late, and the sun was shining brightly and Shd.mi was 
busy getting things ready for use in the kitchen. 
His joy knew no bounds when he found his wife 
.up from bed and looking so easy and cheerful. 
Though greatly reduced, indeed Sarald moved with 
such ease and talked with such cheerfulness that there 
•seemed to be no doubt that in a short time she would 
be quite like her former self again. She offered to 
prepare the meal herself, but Shimd would allow it on 
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no account) and said she would call in Thakrundidi 
Digambari. 

“ Will she come ? ” said Saral4. 


“ Of course she will,” said Shimi. 

And she said again, ” What do we care now? 
What Can silver not procure ? ” 

When Thakrundidi Digambari knew that Bidhu- 
bhushan was come home, and a moneyed man now, 
without waiting to be asked twice she came readily 
away with Shdma. Seeing SaraU she said, * You are 
so reduced, Sarala,'and you never let me hear of it!” 
SaraU only smiled and said nothing. 

It quickly became known all over the village that 
Bidhubhushan had returned home with plenty of money. 
Everyone now wanted to see him. There went his^ 
neighbours and his former associates. There went 
those who never had condescended to exchange a word 
with him in his days of want and privation. Even not 
Gadadhar Chandra was behind-hand. In fact all now 


seemed anxious to gain the friendship of the man for 
whom they had never cared before. 

The day passed in conversation, and at dusk 
Bidhubhushan rose to go to his wife. 

In the morning Sarala had found such strength that 
she fancied she was perfectly as well as any one. The 
whole time of morning she was busy doing this, that 
and the other thing ; but afterwards she got tired, and 
soon she felt such langour and relaxation of the limbs 
that she was obliged to take to her bed. Shim^ 
never now attended to anything but her eye was 
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constantly upon Sarald ; and she immediately went to 
her and said, “ What ails you now, dear kakima ? Why 
have you lain down again ?” 

“ I got no sleep la.<t night, Sham^.” ** I feel so sleepy' 
now.” And she turned upon her side and composed 
herself to sleep. 

After a time Shami went again to the bedside of 
Sarali. She slept quietly. On her serene brow there 
was not a trace of anxiety. Though she was so wasted,, 
and you could tell her ribs with your finger, yet how sweet 
was the expression of her face, in^sleep. There had been 
enough of rain and the air was quite cool, yet* still she 
perspired copiously. Shams rubbed her hand clean; 
then stooping she gently felt her forehead. It was cold 
as ice. But Sarala started, and lest' she should wake 
her, she left the room with a noiseless tread. The air is 
quite cool and still she is covered with sweat,” said. 
Shama to herself. But she thought again that it might 
be due to her having been busy and hoped she would, 
feel refreshed after her sleep. 

Night approached, but Sarali slept on. “ She is still 
asleep ?”, Bidhubhushan asked Sh^mi as he came in.. 
“ Yes,” said ShAm4. Bidhubhushan looked rather con¬ 
cerned. He walked up, and, sitting down by the bed¬ 
side of Sarala, felt her forehead. Oh, it was so cold. 
Bidhubhushan was frightened. “ Sarala, Sarala,” he 
called out in great concern. 

She opened her eyes, ” Who are you ?” she said 
looking strangely at Bidhubhushan. As Bidhubhusbaiti 
was about to speak, she said again, ” Yes, yes, 1 know 


II 
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you. You have come to take my darling ? But you 
shall not have him. No, you shall not, but 1 shall come.” 
And she shut her eyes again. 

' SaraU was delirious. Bidhubhushan was alarmed. 
"“Saralii, Saral4,” he now,j||jdled a little louder, bending 
ovfer her; and again feeling her skin-which felt awfully 
cold to the touch. / ! 'H 

' r 

“ Why do you distur^me so ? I shall come, I shall 

come presently,” she slid owning her eyes to shut them 

« 

again the next moment 

Bidhubhushan left the room, weeping. Oh, Sh^ma,” 
•he cried, hastily appearing before her, “ SaraU, perhaps, 
is going to give us the slip. Hasten to her. I must 
•run for a doctor.” 

Shiim^ at once bounded to the bedside of Saral^. 
“ Oh, my sweet kakima I my most loving mistress ! why 
are you so ill again ? You looked so well in the morn¬ 
ing. Open your eyes, love, won’t you? Won’t you 
'talk to your own Shdmi ?” She heard her not. She 
lay perfectly still, as if wrapt in one of her sweet slumbers. 
A feded flower, yet the soft sweet expression of her face 
made a striking contrast to her wasted limbs., Sh4m& 
sat down at the foot of the bed. Weeping silently 
•she gently rubbed her feet, holding them on her lap. 

Gopal was not in. He was gone to play with Bhu- 
'ban, delighted to find his mother looking much better 
after a long time. As Bidhubhushan hastened on, he 
turned out of his way to go and inform Bhuban’s mother 
of the precarious state Saralft wa& in, and ask her to 
keep Gopal at their house for that night 
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In about an hour and a half Bidhubhushan returned 
with a doctor On his arrival the doctor at once gave 
the,patient some stimulant Sitting down by the bed¬ 
side of Saral4 he next proceeded to acquaint himself 
with the particulars of he^ illness. This done, he 
opened his watch to examine her *'pulse. He next 
set about the exaniinatioovof^her chest and sides while 
Bidhubhushan was kept in dfbadful suspense. “ What 
do you think of her, sir ?**^he laid when the doctor 
had done. ' 


“ She has a fatal disease,” said the doctor, pausing 
for a moment “ Consumption. It cannot be cured, at 
least I have never seen it cured in any one, and I have 
been practising these thirty years or so. The patient 
seems to have got this disease four or five years. If 
she had had proper medical aid in time, there might 
have been some chance of her living a year or two more, 
but that is a mere conjecture. In consumption there 
i!S no knowing when death may happen. Although she 
is so bad now, yet no one knows but she may live five 
or six months yet But that is what in her present state 
seems next door to impossible. I am afraid she will 
not live out the night That she was so easy all morn¬ 
ing and for some time after morning was due only to 
your return home after a long time. She might have 
lived a little longer if you had never come home now. 
In a case of consumption such as this, the reaction^ 
after any very great excitement, often hastens the end.. 
But even if she live out the night, it is certain she will 
not live long after it” 
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What Bidhubhushan heard was enough to lacerate 
his heart “ Alas J I am the cause of her death,” he 
hxclaimed, bursting into tears. 

, “ Oh; this won’t do,” said the doctor. ** You must 
stop weeping, sir, or you must leave the room. While 
there is life there is hope. But if you don’t keep quiet, 
there will.,be no- chance for her.” 

Oh, I shall keep quiet sir,” he said speaking hoarsely.- 
“ I shall ..not weep any more, but the thought that she 
might havejived a little longer if I had never come 
home—Oh, that^s too mucli,^or me.” 

That’s a mere conjecture,” said the doctor taking 
his hand in his own. But supposing it not to be a 
mere conjeoture, isn’t it too late ? What good is it 

. i 

to regret what cannot be redressed ?” 

Bidhubhushan said no more, and the doctor sat 
watching the face of Sarala. 

After a while her lips seemed to quiver. She seemed 
faintly to ask for a little water. Sh^mA held the glass to 
her lips, but the doctor took it from her hand. Putting it 
aside he made hertakeaseconddose of the stimulant mix¬ 
ture in a little water. “Very hot,” she said making faces.. 

Slowly her consciousness returned. Bidhubhushan* 
could no longer restrain his feelings, and he exclaimed 
weeping, “ Oh, SaraU, you have never been happy since 
you were married to me.” 

Sarali was fully conscious now, as people on death¬ 
bed generally are before they pass away. “ Why do 
you weep ? she said looking up to Bidhubhushan’s face. 

“ Sarala, Sarali, you arc going to leave us for ever,. 
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and you ask why I am weeping/’ exclaimed Bidhu* 
bhushan in the greatest agony of his heart. 

celestial calm rested on the face of Sarali. which 

' *« 

even moved the doctor. “ My end is near,” she said, 

I 

but it is not true that I have not been happy. A 
■v^oman is happy while she has a kind huslmnd' arid 
loving children. In my husband and in my child I have 
been very happy, as happy as one could wish to be. 
I had such concern while you were away ; but now you 
are come home I shall die in peace. 

* * * 

“ Oh, you will break my heart, Sarali. Oh, don't 
talk like that” 

- - " V J 1^' * ' 

“In my last moments I have a request,” said Sarala 
seizing Bidhubhushans’s hand. She turned her eyes to 
ShamA ; but her feelings choked her utterance. Tears 
gushed from her eyes. And Shima now burst into a 
3oud wail. The doctor, unable to keep back his tears, 
covered his eyes with his handkerchief. 

Bidhubhushan’s hand was still held in Sarala’s. 
After some minutes’ pause, and when she had got over 
her emotion, she said, “ My last request is this—be very 
kind to Shimi and look upon her as though she were 
your own daughter.” 

“ Shdmd is truly a daughter, nay, she is a mother to 
»me,” said Bidhubhushan speaking rather vehemently. 

We shouldn’t now be alive but for her care of us. If 
1 fail in my duty to her, I am a vile ungrateful wretch, 
and the curse of Heaven will be upon me.” 

He had scarcely done speaking when Shimi left the 


»room. 
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The doctor made an effort to put on an easy face 
and poured out another dose of the mixture. “ I don’t 
want it, it is of no use,” said Sarali turning her fadi a 
littje away, as the doctor was about to make her take it.” 

" Take it, SaraU, oh, take it,” said Bidhubhushan. 
“It will do you good. Your case is not too serious 
yet.” 

“ I can feel I am agoing fast,” she said. “ I should 
have been dead and gone long ago, but it was not so- 
just, as it seems, that I shouldn’t go away without 
seeing you. Let me see my child at my death.” 

Bidhubhijshan glanced at the doctor. He shook his^ 
head and said, “ Now you must do as she says.” 

Sh^m^ left the house at once and ran. In a consi¬ 
derably short time she returned, holding Gopal in her 
arms. As she was about to set him down, “ no,” said 
Saral4, “ let him remain as he is.” Then taking both 
Gopal and Shima’s hands in her own, she said, “ Do you 
remember, Gopal, what you said a few days ago ? You 
have a true mother in Shsimi. Be good to her. I dare 
say you will be as good as your word.” Turning to 
Shimi she said, " To me you have been a kind mother, 
a gentle daughter and a sweet nurse. Nothing can repay 
your kindness. But O Sh«m&, my child—my own Gopal 
I give to you. He is yours.” 

As she spoke her last words, her eyes quickly turned 
in her head. The house burst into a loud piercing wail. 
For a moment life flickered in her eyw, and then they' 
were closed in death for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 

S TEP by step Shashibhushan had risen to the highest 
post in his master's gift. He looked down from 
his exalted position and felt himself in the height of his* 
glory. In his master’s eye he was as trustworthy a» 
intelligent. The master spent his time with his boon 
companions. In fact while he had his few hundreds a 
month to spend in drink and dressing, he cared not tO' 
trouble his head about anything. 

How true is the saying there is no unmixed 
good in the world. Raised to the* highest post 
Shashibhushan made enemies around '4iim. Those 
under him, who had wished to see him in his present 
dignity and voted for him, now wanted to have him out 
of the way. His predecessor was a very strict man. 
During his incumbency no one would dare to give or 
take any bribe. The amlas were much in fear of the 
watchful eye of the dewan, and no one would dare to 
neglect his legitimate duty or do it in a perfunctory 
way. But was not Shashibhushan a fellow amla ? Was 
it not more than probable that he would be very liberal 
towards his subordinates to become the dewan} So 
indeed the amlas had thought and hoped. But when he 
did become the dewan^ it made no difference with them. 
He chose to be as strict as his predecessor had been. 
Then it was that they became his enemies and wanted 
to get rid of him. 

The amlas met together one day to decide upon the 
best course of getting rid of the dewan. Several plans^ 
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were discussed and rejected. At last the Kerani Babu 
said, “ Let a manager be appointed and then will Shashi 
Babu hnd the place too hot for him. That’s what 1 
think.' We; can induce the old lady to apply for a 
manager on the express grounds that the estate is not 
managed as it should be, and that the master has lost 
bis head by too much indulgence in drinking.” 

This proposition was agreed to at once unanimously. 
There was, however, the Khajangt who did not quite 
relish this idea.. “ I am afraid,” he said, “ if a mana- 
ger be appointed, there will be very few chances of our 
making even what little we are now able to make.” 

This silenceef iil. ‘ But at last the Kerani Babu 
said “ You need have no fear on that head. On 
the contrary we may hope to fare better under a manager. 
Figures correct, and cash all right—that’s all he would 
want to see. He would not be half as particular as 
Shashibhushan is, you may depend on me.” 

He spoke with such an air of confidence that they 
all agreed to adopt the course pointed out by him ; and 
so they dissolved ^he meeting and went home. 

Bidhubhushan, as might be expected, took the death 
of his wife very much to heart, A gloom was cast on his 
features. He avoided company and kept indoors. 
Sometimes he would shut himself up in his room and 
freely indulge in his grief. Sh4mi could never like him 
to be alone, and at times she would get Gopal to stay 
inear his father. But if he was out, she herself would 
sit near him and converse with him. One day as 
Sh&mi sat by, talking of this, that and the other thing, 
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Bidhubhushan said, “ You received not one of the letters 
I wrote ?” 

• < 1 

“ Not a single letter,” she said. 

“ Then who received my registered letters 

“Gadadhar received some registered letters,said 
Shania. 

“ What I Gadadhar ? who were they from ?” 

From his maternal uncle, at least he told us so.” 

* C 

“ Oh, the scoundrel!” exclaimed Bidhubhushan, rising 
abruptly and making towards the door. ‘^The rogue ! 
The ugly rascal has been intercepting my ^letters. 
There is no doubt he has 'stolen my. money. And he 
rushed on with a mad man’s fury. Shami, udable to 
see how Gadadhar could intercept his letters, quickly 
hastened after him. She called to him entr^tingly to 
stop, but he would not listen to her and was soon off. 

Bidhubhushan went straight to the Post Office. See¬ 
ing the Postmaster, he questioned if he had any re¬ 
gistered letters to the address of one named Gopal 
■Chandra Chatterjee. 

“Yes,” said the Postmaster. “To whom were the 
letters delivered ?” demanded Bidhubhushan. 

“To the addressee of course. Do you want to look 
at his signature on the receipt ?” 

“No, not just now, I am in haste. But will you 
please order the peon to go with me and point out the 
«man to whom he delivered the registered letters ?” 

The Postmaster ordered the peon to go with I^dhu- 
bhushan. They went on, aiwd presently the peon turned 
an the direction of Shashibhushan’s house. “ There is 
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no doubt about it/' Bidhubbushan said to himself. And 
describing Gadidhar, he said, “ You mean this fellow, 
do you ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I do,” said the peon. 

“ Well, you may know that the letters were not deli¬ 
vered to the addressee. But you can go now ; it is he 
undoubtedly, and there is no need to identify him,” he 
said stopping near the door of Shasibhushan’s house. 

“ He said he was the addressee, and I believed him. 
I am quite innocent, sir.” And the peon looked implor¬ 
ingly up to his face. 

“ I should hope you are, but you are not to make any 
noise about it,” said Bidhubhushan. “ I tell you plainly 
if the fellow should escape, it would go hard with you.” 

“ 1 will not breathe a word about it, sir,” And the 
peon bowed to him respectfully and left to return to the 
Post Office. 

Bidhubhushan next saw the daroga of the TJiana 
and acquainted him with the particulars of the case. 
“ It is near dark now,” said the Police Officer. “You 
come to-morrow morning. To-morrow morning I will go 
with some of my men and do our duty.” 

“ In the meantime if the fellow should escape ?” 
said Bidhubhushan. 

“ Well, to prevent that I will send up four constables 
to keep watch through the night.” And calling Romesh, 
he gave his orders, adding that strictest silence should 
be maintained to make sure of the culpirt. 

“ I will do as you order me, sir,” said Romesh, as he 
moved to enter the names of four constables in the 
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Diary Book. He then sent them off on their errand 
after giving; them the necessary instructions, and telling 
them that they must manage very quietly. He next 
began to think whether he should warn Godadhar of 
his danger. But he soon decided on leaving him to- 
his fate. 

In the midst of his fancied security Godadhar was 
as easy in his mind as any one. Three or four days 
after Bidhubhushan’s return home, however, he had 
lived in the greatest anxiety. But when a whole week 
had passed and there was no gidmal^ the fear of his 
nefarious crime being brought to light he dismissed al- 
together from his mind, and was again as merry as be¬ 
fore. It was only to avoid suspicion that he had been 
to see Bidhubhushan. 

Throughout the night the constables had kept watch 
round Shashibhushan’s house without any one of its 
inmates knowing anything. Next morning as Shashi- 
bhusan was about to leave the house, noticing a con¬ 
stable loitering near his door he asked what he wanted. 

“ You will be pleased to wait for a little time, sir,” 
''said the constable. “ Our Babu will be here presently.” 

**Your Babu? What’s his business here?” said 
Shashibhushan with some surprise. 

“ The long and short of it is that Godadhar Babu 
has been intercepting letters addressed to another per¬ 
son, and we have come to arrest him, sir.” 

Shashibhushan had beard that Godadhar had re¬ 
ceived a registered letter, and this he at once recalled 
to his mind. As it, however, had never roused his^ 
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suspicion, he had never cared to ask any questions about 
it. Now when be learned the truth he grew very indig- 
'naiTt Calling Godadhar, he said, as he gave him an 
angry look, bring me that registered letter from your 
uncle.” Godadhar faltered. He looked from him to the 
constable, the sight of whom struck him with such terror 
that he withdrew immediately, and running into the 
house, at once madb^towards the back-door. His mother 
and sister, seeing him run, cried, “ What’s the matter, 
Godadhar Chandra ? What makes you run ?” Gadadhar 
paid no heed to their words and ran quickly past them. 
They at once hastened after to see what was the matter 
with him. Before they could come up with him, he 
reached the back-door. Opening it he was just about 
to run olf when he was confronted by a constable there. 
He uttered a terrified scream and fled back in horror. 

“ What’s the matter, Gadadhar Chandra ?” cried both 
mother and daughter at once.—" Oh, that letter, that 
letter.” And he fled back precipitately to his sister’s 
room. They quickly saw what was the matter. In a 
little time they went to him. There was Godadhar 
lying on his face on the floor and crying convulsively. 
For a minute they stood looking on in silence, and then 
the mother said, “ Be comforted, my son ; believe me, 
no harm will come to you.” But Gadadhar crying, roll¬ 
ed about on the floor and refused to be comforted. Just 
then Shashibhushan’s voice was heard on the stairs. 
“ Where is that wretch he cried. Coming quickly to 
'him, he said in a bitterly reproachful tone, “ Why do you 
weep now? But you richly deserve it. That letter was 
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from your uncle, wasn’t it ? you are done for in life, but 
you have brought a disgrace on my house.” 4 

Promodi and her mother were quick to feel the 
sting of Shashibhushan’s words. The fault committed 
by Gadadhar was nothing in their eye. But Shashibhu* 
shan, they said, should certainly, have spared the words 
he most injudiciously had spoTcen. “I apprehended it, 
Promoda,” said the worthy mother. Yes, I did. ■ That 
is why I hesitated to accept your offer to come and make 
my home with you. Poor as we are I think we liave as 
keen a sense of honour as any one has.” 

“Drop it, mother, drop it,” said Promodi. It is your 
destiny, you couldn’t prevent it.” 

“What nonsense is this!” cried Shashibhushan, 

1 

looking at his wife. “ I tell you what, if you really feel 
any concern for Gadadhar, get him to put on a saire 
and let him pass for your sister. I must go and see if 
the daroga has come. May be he is waiting at this 
moment for me at the door. So be quick and don’t 
you waste time in talking nonsense.” 

On coming away Shashibhushan found the daroga- 
in charge of the tkana waiting at the door as he had ex¬ 
pected. 

“ You know on what errand we are here, sir ?” said 
the daroga. “ Godadhar Chandra Chakravarti is a 
relative of yours and lives with you. We have come to 
arrest him on the grave charge of his having intercepted 
some registered letters addressed to another person^ 
Please get him out or we must help ourselves.” 

“ What! search the house P’ said Shashibhushan. 
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“ Of course, if you do not give him up peacefully, 
sir ?” 

“ How can you talk in this fashion, sir ? You must 
tfemember that this is a respectable gentleman’s house.” 

“ Respectable or not respectable, that’s none of our 
Jookout, sir. We must do our duty.” 

** Well, you may search the house if you like, but if 
you don’t find him fn ?” 

The daroga looked inquiringly at Bidhubhushan. 
“ I am sure he is in,” said Bidhubhushan. 

Shashibhushan darted an angry look at his brother. 
Bidhubhushan nothing cared for it. They all together 
entered the house. They searched the rooms and went 
all over the house, but in vain. At last Bidhubhushan 
said, “Let us look into the kitchen, we haven’t examined 
that yet.” “True, yes, we must examine that,” said the 
daroga, “ Let the females walk out before us one by 
one while we stand here.” At first Shashibhushan op¬ 
posed, but the daroga would on no account listen to his 
objection. He was, therefore, obliged to call to the 
females and bid them leave the kitchen one by one. 

Out stepped Promodi, first, then following in her 
steps came Gadadhar in the disguise of a female, and 
Jast Promoda’s mother who brought up the rear. 
Bidhubhushan knew Godadhar at a glance and pointed 
to him with his finger. The daroga, taking the hint, 
at once asked Shashibhushan to tell the one, who 
walked in the middle, to stop. 

Shashibhushan would have said that the person in 
question was his sister«in-law, but Promod4’s mother was 
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beforehand with him. Through fear she forgot herself 
and said, “ she is my eldest daughter, Gadadhar Chandra.” 

" Arrest him,” cried the daroga, Gadadhar uttered 
a scream of horror and ran into the nearest room. 

The constables quickly followed him in and arrested 
him. 

In due succession Gadadhar went from the tkana to 
the Magistrate’s Court, and thence to the Sessions,*where 
he was convicted and got fourteen years. He was, 
therefore, sent off to one of the convict settlements. 

Though Gadadhar was punished, Bidhubhushan had 
really no pleasure in his punishment. He rather felt 
sorry to think of his fate. After the death of his wife, 
his own paternal house had a dull and dreary aspect 
for him. He no longer wished to live in it. . He* often 
smarted with the recollection of the troubles she had 
undergone in it. Besides, his funds, which were getting 
low, did not promise to support them much long. So 
one day he got his few necessary things into his canvas 
bag, and, accompanied by his orphan boy and the good 
faithful Shiim^, left again for Calcutta. As he knew 
very few people in Calcutta, when he was there, he felt 
a great concern for his boy and Shami. He was, 
however, soon relieved of his anxiety. Sh^md was 
employed as a maidservant in a gentleman’s house, 
and here Gopal was placed in charge of the kitchen. 
And it was arranged that he should remain there and pro¬ 
secute his studies as a free student in the Duff Sdiool, 
As regards Bidhubhushan, after a short stay in Calcutta, 
be left with a Deputy Collector for Dacca. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

NILKAMAL'S RETURN HOME. 

N ilkamal passed that night at Bidhubhushan’s, and 
early next morning, before anyone was stirring, he 
got up and left the house. On coming to the Bazaar 
near Ranfinagar, he bought a new suit of clothes. Going 
on and leaving the bazaar some way behind, he put on 
his new dhuti and chadar and felt very proud as he 
eyed them almost at every step that he took. Walking 
leisurely he got home at about meal time. 

His mother and brothers, knowing him at once by 
his voice, came running to meet him. The another wept 
aloud and the brothers shed tears, for their joy was 
most unexpected, as they had long despaired of ever 
seeing him again. 

Now at home after a long time Nilkamal cared for 
nothing but his own comfort. He would have his meal 
ready anyhow before ten in the morning. His brothers 
would dare not contradict him, for was he not more clever 
than they ? And he had been earning money all the 
time he had been living away from them. 

After meal Nilkamal would regularly go to a neigh¬ 
bour’s, where he spent his idle hours in relating events 
of his life abroad, in talking of the great city of Calcutta, 
of songs and jattrds and other stuff and nonsense. And 
he seemed indeed to live a most pleasant life ; but he 
was destined soon to see the end of it 

One day as he was telling a story, the children of 
the neighbourhood sitting all round and listening ibr 
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amusement, he was startled by a neighbour asking to 
know what part he regularly played in a jattra. 

He had touched him at the most delicate points 
Observing his confusion another repeated the questipn. 

Nilkamal felt very angry, but he said with as much 
composure as he could command, “ There is no playing 
a part in a panchali” 

“ Yes, but you were not all along in a panchalil* saidi 
the one who was the first to put the question. “ When 
you were in a jattra what ha(f you to personate ?” 

Nilkamal cotfld no longer control his passion. 

“ What business have*you,” he cried, “ to make yourself 
a busy body in things that don’t concern you 

“ Nilkamal was fit only for preparing chilums of 
tobacco," said one, greatly enjoying his ruffled temper. 

“ That’s a relief," Nilkamal said to himself, think¬ 
ing that they took it in that light, and tried to pass off 
the matter with a laugh. But just then another said, 
“ Nilkamal played the part of Hanuman in a Ram- 
jattra^ 

Who told you that, you impudent meddler, who 
told you that, I want to know,” cried Nilkamal in great 
exasperation. When he had said that, he rose abruptly 
and was about to leave when his car was offended by^ 
cries of “ Hanumanj from behind. Turning fiercely 
round he rushed on to punish one of the offenders ; but 
failing to take him, he quickly got out into the way andi 
turned homeward in great vexation. But the boys,, 
who were not to miss such good, fun, instantly 
turned in his way and went shouting “ bachha 
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Hanuman^' after him. And they showed no tendency 
to disperse even when Nilkamal got home, but hung 
•doggedly about as they incessantly poured honey into 
his car. It was so trying. Nilkamal gnashed his teeth 
.in rage, and at times made as if he would go mad, to 
the great enjoyment^, of the boys, “ Why do you lose 
your temper, my '‘isOn ?” said his mother when she 
had tried jn vain to, disperse the boys. “ Let them call 
you Hanumak or anything they like. If you don’t 
lose your temper they won’t trouble you any more.” 

‘‘ Call what, mother ? Oh, must 3 ?bu too join those 
brats in driving me mad ? But go on, I have nothing 
to say to you. I will not stay another moment in this 
ihouse.” And Nilkamal bustled inside. His mother 
hurried in after him, saying that she possibly could 
mean no offence, and tried hard to pacify him ; but 
he was deaf to her all entreaties, and getting his few 
clothes into his canvas bag went off with the boys 
shouting '^bachha Hanuman, bachha Hanuman!^ after him 
till he had passed the boundary of the village and was 
fairly out of sight. 

When, on their return home, the brothers heard all 
from their mother, they went off at once in search of 
Nilkamal, but in vain. They went forth again the next 
•day, and when they were some ten or twelve miles from 
Ramnagar, they knew on inquiry that a man, quite an¬ 
swering their description, had indeed come there, but 
■whither he had gone no one knew. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GOl’AL AND HEM CHANDRA, 


Chandra lived in a two storied house in a rather 
narrow street in Calcutta. In the upper story 
there was only one room which was used as his bedroom'. 

t 

On the ground floor, the room on the side of the street 
furnished with pictures v^’hs his ^oitakkhdna^ in one 
corner of which stood his readfng table with a shelf 
right over, which held his books. Gopal Hved .near and 
attended the Duff School. Somehow or other he had 
attracted the notice of Hem Chandra, who watched him 
every day as he passed on his way to school by his 
door. Indeed he was as regular as a clocl^, for Hem 
'('handra generally got ready for going to school to see 
him pass by as usual. 

One day Gopal was coming home. It was drizzling, 
and he had no umbrella. Holding his slate, with his 
books on, upside down on his head he v^alked home at 
a rather quick pace. As he approached the house 
where Hem Chandra lived, down came all of a sudden 
big drops of rain, and he was obliged to run to it for 
shelter. 

Hem Chandra had come home a few minutes be¬ 
fore. Seeing him pass by his door every day he had 
long desired to make his acquaintance. And now an 
opportunity offering unexpectedly, he invited him to 
come and sit in his boitakkhana. 

“ Oh, thank you, sir,” said Grtjpal, “ let me wait please 
where I am.” 

Hem Chandra, however, went up and pressed him to 
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walk in with him. “ The rain will not hold soon, and 
you will get tired of standing,” he said. 

Gopal could no longer refuse. Following him in 
he very humbly took his seat on one end of the chowkt^ 
vvhile his feet, ill-protected from dirt with a pair of 
shoes much worn, rested on the floor. 

“ Come here please, make yourself comlortable,” 
said Hem Chandra. 

Gopal looked hesitatingly at his feet. ‘T am quite 
at ease where I am, sir,” he said. 

“ 1 don’t think so,” he said. “ You cannot be quite 
comfortable there.” 

Gopal who could hardly resist so much kindness, had 
at last to make the confession, humble as it might be, 
that his feet had dirt on them and that he was afraid he 
.should spoil the clean chadar. 

Hem Chandra at once ordered his servant to help' 
Gopal to wash his feet. After that he very kindly took 
him by both hands and made him sit beside him. In 
a little while he was pressing him to partake of some 
refreshments held in a rakabi before him. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Gopal. “ I am not in the 
habit of eating anything now.” 

Hem Chandra, however, would not hear him, and tak¬ 
ing up the rakabi in his hand helped him very kindly. 

Gopal ate rather reluctantly. The rain now poured 
in torrents and it was pitch dark. The street in front 
of the house was flooded, and very few people were 
about now. “ The rain will not hold soon,” said Gopak 
“ Let me go now, sir, if you please.” 
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“ What ! Go in the rain ! That can’t be.” 

“ My clothes are wet and I want to change them,” 
■said Gopal in default of a better excuse to make, for he 
felt rather ashamed to tell why he wanted to go. 

“ Why, you can as well change them here.” And 
Hem Chandra ordered his servant to bring him quickly 
one of his clean dhtiiis. 

“ Excuse me, sir. I really don’t want it. It is 
something else which obliges me to go now.” . 

“ Don’t want it !” exclaimed Hem Chandra feeling 
his clothes. “ Why, your dhuti is all wet.” 

“ Do let me go now, sir,” said Gopal preparing to 
rise. But Hem Chandra most lovingly held him to his 
seat, saying that he would on no account let him leave 
in the rain. 

“ You are so very good,” said Gopal. “ I wanted 
to make your acquaintance, because I thought you 
might kindly allow me the use of your books. And 
now I am so glad I have made your acquaintance. It 
is quite a pleasure to sit by you and talk to you. But 
really I cannot afford to wait any longer just now as I 
have some very urgent business to attend to. 

“ What urgent business can you have ?” said Hem 
(Chandra smiling kindly. 

“ Oh, since you are pleased to be so very kind to me, 
si**, I think I must speak it. I have to cook in a family 
for board and lodging.” As Gopal said that, he hung 
.down his head from very shame. 

Hem Chandra, to divert his mind, said at once, “If 
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you wanted to make my acquaintance, why didn't you 
do so before ?’' 

“ I feared you wouldn’t speak to a fellow like me.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because-because you are a big man.” 

“ But I am not very big, not more than an inch 
bigger than you, I suppose,” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said Gopal smiling. 

“ Never mind what you meant,” said Hem Chandra, 
handing him the the servant had just then brought. 
“ Now put it on please,” he said. 

Gopal was obliged to put on the ; and he was 

going to fold his own to take with him, but Hem' 
Chandra wished him to leave it and requested him to 
call again on his way to school the next day. He then 
ordered his servant to see him home, bidding him at 
the same time take an umbrella and a lantern to light 
him on the way. * 

In the house where Gopal lived there was a boy 
who was called Kanai. He was the eldest son of his 
master and was about his own age. When he saw 
Gopal enter, he cried in a bantering tone, “ halloo ! my 
young friend, right glad you have come at last. I see 
you are become a Babu, you can’t walk without a light.” 

“ Please excuse me, Kanai Babu, I was detained on 
account of the rain.” 

“ You were detained on account of the rain ! ” 

“ Oh, stop please, do, master will hear.” 

“ Oh, you silly little fellow ! Do you make any dis¬ 
tinction between father and me ? But he has heard you.” 
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“ I will not tolerate this,” cried the master. “ I don’t 
want a Babu cook. Do they think they may do as they 
like ? Let them leave my house to-morrow. They- 
won’t do for us.'’ 

Shsmd has been waiting, having got everything^ 
ready for use in the kitchen. “.Where have you been so 
long?” she said to Gopal. "You see how they scold 
us.” Tears were in her eyes. She wept to think that 
the poor boy should have to subniit to such humiliation 
as this. ‘ , - 

“ Oh. I was detained at that Babu’s, the same I have 
often told you about. He has a lot of books. Coming 
home from school, as I approached the house where he 
lived, the rain came on and I ran to it for shelter. The 
Babu noticed me. He came out to me and very kindly 
invited me to come and sit in his boitakkhana. He made 
me put on this dhuti, as mine was rather wet, and eat 
some khabar, for he said that I must be hungry after 
school. He would on no account let me leave in the 
rain, but I persuaded him at last, and he ordered his 
servant to see me home, Oh, didi^ he is so very good. 

I have never seen one of his years so good and gentle.’ 

“ God bless him, dear,” she said brightening up. " May 
his days be as numerous as the hairs of my head.” 

" Do you like to know his name ? ” 

“ What’s his name, dear ? ” said Sh4mi. 

" I was eager to know it, but I thought it wouldn’t 
be just proper to ask him. At last I opened a book 
and there I found it. But the book might not belong 
to him, I thought that. So I opened another and 
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another agfain, and then I was satisfied. Hem Chandra. 
Ah, isn’t it a pretty name, didi? 

“ What’s in a name, dear, unless the bearer of it has 
good qualities.” 

Oh> dtdi^ if you saw him, you would see how 
very good he is. He has kindly promised me the use 
of his books.” ‘ 

“ I would very much like to see him. Are there any 
female members in their house ?” 

“ No,” said GopaU 

After a pause of a minute or two he said, cooking, 
“ Will you put a little oil in the handi ?” 

“ There is none, not a drop,” said Sh^md. 

“ Then can you not spare a little out of the oil for 
my own use ?” 

“ Not much left of it, just enough for your use to 
might.” 

“ But it is late, I will not read to night.” 

Out of her wages Shdma paid for oil for Gopal’s use 
at night. A quantity of it had often to be spared to 
use in cooking, or the master’s wife would be sure to 
accuse them of stealing her mustard oil. 

When food was ready, Gopal served it in several 
plates which he carried up, one ofter the other, to the 
master, the mistress and Kanai Babu. He next got 
ready a plate of rice for Shdmd, and was just about to 
have another ready for himself when he heard the voice 
of the young master wanting him. He hastened to 
obey his summons. “What’s your pleasure, sir,” he 
humbly asked.. 
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“ Oh, you are become a Nabob, I see,” said the 
master rather angrily. Can’t you wait upon us while 
we are eating ? But you won’t do if you must have 
your own way.” 

The young master laughed. Gopal uttered not a 
word, but stood by with sad downcast looks. 

‘‘You Nabob, bring me some more fish,’* said Kanai 

Babu. 

To pacify them Gopal had served out more than 
enough of the dal and curry, the vagts and khatta^ and 
all the fish without keeping one bit either, for himself or 
for Sham4. So he said, “ there isn’t any more.” 

“ What ! four pice worth of fish and it’s all gone ! ’ 
said the master’s wife. 

“ You surprise us,” said the young master. ” You 
shall show us the dish for holding curry.” 

Gopal went back, and after putting in together what 
little curry he had put in the plate of rice for Shims, 
and what little was left for himself, quickly returned 
with the dish for the young masterjs inspection, 

“ You have kept it, and you lie,” he said with great 
effrontery. 

His words greatly pained Gopal, and he said, “ Then 
I must wait here, and you will be pleased to go with me 
and look for yourself when you have finished your meal.” 

“Oh, you insolent little rogue ! you have learnt to 
give an answer,” said Kanai Babu, Gopal said no more. 
But after their meal was finished he went downstairs to 
Shtoa and said to her, “ You take your food, didi, I 
won’t eat anything to night.” 
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“ Why won’t you, dear ?” asked Sh6ma, 

The insulting words they had used to him had 
greatly wounded his feelings. “ Oh, I have no appetite,” 
he only said. 

Shama, however, was quick to see what was the 

matter with him. So leaving her food untouched she 

« 

went to bed with a heavy heart. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

GOPAL HAS SHAMA’S CONSENT TO TAKE UP THEIR 


ABODE WITH HEM. 


A FTER Gopal had left. Hem Chandra called to their 
old servant Ramkumar, Ramkumar had grown 
old in the service ; and he loved Hem well, for he had 
seen him born and waited on him and nursed him. 
Living with him in Calcutta he filled, so to speak, the 
place of a guardian, taking good care of him and offer¬ 
ing him wholesome advice. Nevertheless he regarded 
him as he ought, and Hem as much liked him and cared 
for him as an old good servant. 

Ramkumar slowly entered and took his seat on 
the toktapos. 

“You have seen the boy, Ramkumar ? ” said Hem. 

“ Oh, the boy who sat here ? Yes.” 

“ Well, what do you think of him ? ” 

“ What shall I say ? Iknow nothing of him. But 
he seems a quiet and gentle boy.” 

“ Oh, he is so gentle and modest. And he is a lovely 
boy, isn't he, Ramkumar ?” 
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“ Lovely is that loves his lessons.^’ 

“ Oh, Ramkumar, you are always very cautious in' 
expressing your opinion,” said Hem smiling. 

And so you will be too, when you are an old man 
like me. But what’s his name ?” 

“ I didn’t ask his name. Indeed he has such modest 
ways and such bright intelligent eyes too. I must con- 
fess he already has won a place in my heart.” 

Ramkumar looked round him and up to the ceiling 
and said nothing. 

“ The boy has a rather hard life, Ramkumar. He 
has to cook in a family to stay in Calcutta to go to 
school. Such delicate fingers he has! It appears to 
me that they once had known prosperity.” 

“ I don’t know, but there may be lots of such boys 
as this in this great city of Calcutta.” , 

Hem greatly felt for Gopal. He very much wished 
to have him near him ; and he talked so as to lead 
Ramkumar on to speak what he would have, but he 
was rather pained at his indifference. 

“ Well, Ramkumar,” he said again, “ what will 
become of us if we be suddenly reduced to poverty ?” 

“ Do not talk thus,” said Ramkumar very seriously. 
“ Poverty will never come upon your house. But if 
you can get sufficient learning, you will earn plenty of 
money, and then you will be able to live in a grand 
style and do much practical good.” 

Ramkumar still seemed not to see what Hem waa 
driving at. 

“ But fortune is fickle,” rejoined Hem. ” To-day f 
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am a rich man, to-morrow I may find myself a beggar. 
Well, if we, by some mischance, be suddenly reduced 
to poverty- 

“ Oh, fie ! fie! it is idle to talk like that,” said 
Ramkumar. 

At this point of conversation, a servant entered and 
announced that meal was^ready. Hem rose and follow¬ 
ed him in. Sitting down to supper he ate in a sort of 
gloomy silence while Ramkumar waited by as usual, 
After he had finished he went upstairs to go to bed. 
Ramkumar followed him in a little time. He slept in 
his young masterjs bed-room. 

“ Ah, Ramkumar,” said Hem, chewing pan, “ while 
we are in bed and are comfortable, that poor boy may be 
up cooking still! Oh, I really very much feel for him.” 

“ May be he is born to do it,” said Ramkumar, 
"If everyone were born to govern there w’ould be none 
to obey.” 

" But I feel a great syriipathy for him and would 
so much like to have him here,” said Hem after a brief 
pause. 

“ Well, if you are so eager to have him here, you 
may tell him so.” 

" Father, I dare say, will not object to his staying 
here.” 

“ Not at all. Has he ever refused you anything ?” 

" Yes, father is very kind to me. But do you think 
I must write to him about it ?” 

“ I don’t think it is necessary, but you may write 
if you want to.” 
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His mind being set easy about it, Hem prepared 
to go to sleep. Being unable, however, to get any 
sleep, he rose, lighted the lamp and engaged himsjslf 
in writing a letter to his father. 

Next morning, after he had sat at his books for 
about half an hour trying in vain to direct his attention, 
he sent to Gopal the hurried line, “ Would you please 
come and see me now ?” As in the moruings particular¬ 
ly Gopal had very little time to spare, he sent back word 
that he would call on him positively on his way to 
school. 

This day Gopal managed to very quickly finish the 
cooking, and serving up the meal had to wait till the 
master and Kanai Babu had finished eating. Then 
taking a few hasty mouthfuls himself he quickly got 
ready for going to school. And he forgot not Hem 
Chandra’s dhutl, but taking it' with him neatly folded 
and nicely wrapped in a broad sheet of paper was off 
in a moment. As he approached his lodging, the blood 
rushed in his veins, and his eyes shone with a light that 
seemed to give a peculiar charm to his face. For a 
long time Hem had sat waiting and watching at the open 
window of his boitakkhana. Directly his eye caught sight 
of Gopal he hastened to the door to receive him. Grasp 
ing him warmly by the hand he led him into his 
boitakkhana and made him sit by him on the 
toktapos, 

Gopal put the dhuti by. “ What’s this ?” said Hem. 

“ Oh, but why should you have given yourself the 
trouble ?” he said again. 
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“It was drying when your servant went to me.” 

“ I sent him for you, not for the dhuti** said Hem 
a little abashed. After a pause he said again, “ I want 
to propose something to you.” 

“ Let me know it please.” 

“ I am afraid to speak it,” said Hem smiling. 

“Do hot say so. It is very kind of you to talk to 

a fellow like me.” 

“ Indeed, my dear sir, I do not know what you will 
think.” 

“ Oh, please call me by my name, please say Gopal. 
You seem to forget that I am only a cook, sir.” 

“ Well, let us come to terms,” said Hem laughing. 
“ I will call you by your name, and you must promise 
me something in return.” 

“ I will do anything to please you, sir, provided it is 
in my power.” 

Hem was just about to speak out his mind, but he 
suddenly checked himself, smiled and said nothing. 
Just then the servant Hera put the huka in his hand. 
When Hem had smoked, he handed the huka to Gopal. 
“ Get smoke, please,” he said. Gopal only put the huka 
in its stand. “ Oh, I beg your pardon, I quite forgot 
you didn’t smoke,” said Hem. 

There was a pause, during which Gopal’s eyes were 
wandering among the books arranged in a neat row on 
the shelf. I should be so glad,” said Hem, “ to let you 
use my books ; but we may not unfrequently happen to 
.want the same books at one and the same time.” 

“ I shall feel much obliged,” said Gopal, “ if you 
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will kindly let me have such books as you can well 
afford to spare for a time.” 

“ I wish we could live together, as then you would at 
all times be welcome to use my books." 

“It is very kind of you to say that,” said Gopal. 
“Am I to understand-?” 

“ Speak it please,” said Hem smiling kindly. 

“ That you want another Brahmin cook, sir ?” 

“ Why, what could make you think of that ?” said 

Hem. “ I wish vou would live with me as a friend,” 

¥ 

Gopal was too much moved to speak, and he only 
hung down his head. “ What say you to that, my 
friend ?” said Hem. 

“ 1 am not alone, sir,” said Gopal in a hoarse voice. 
“ I have a didi^ and we live together.” 

“ Didi !” said Hem with some surprise. “ Oh, be 
not surprised, sir,” said Gopal in a sad tone. “In our 
better days we had a maidservant called Sh4ma. I should 
not have been alive but for her care of me. At one 
time when we fell in extreme want, it was her savings 
that kept us from starvation. We can never repay 
her kindness. My mother, dying, commended me 
to her care. Oh, she can never bear separation 
from me.” 

A tear glistened in Hem’s eye At this point Ram- 
kumar entered, and Hem said to him, “ it is just as I 
guessed.” He then told him what he had heard. “ Then 
it is all right,” said Ramkumar. “If Shdm4 be able to 
help in the house we may do without another maid- 
servant” 
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" I, however, cannot give you any assurance, sir,” 
said Gopal. 

“ Why, do you mean to say that they love you too 
well to let you go elsewhere,” said Hem. 

“ No, sir,” said Gopal hanging down his bead. “I 
was scolded for being a little late yesterday. And they 
used-” 

“ Used what ?” said Hem. 

“ No, sir, I must not-1 ought not to speak 

ill of one whose salt I have eaten.” 

“ Well, let that go,” said Hem. “ Now tell me what 
you mean.” 

“ I must ask didi^ sir. I cannot do anything without 
her.” 

“ Very well. When do you let me know ?” 

“ I will see you again this evening, sir.” 

In the evening while Gopal was engaged in prepar¬ 
ing the meal as usual, he told Shama all that Hem had 
been saying and all that he had said to him. Shama 
was deeply moved by the communication made to her. 
“ We may go there, my love,” she said, “ but we do not 
know what the other persons are like.” What shall we 
do if they treat us with insolence. Nobody here knows 
anything about us. But there, as you have said every¬ 
thing, we can never bear to be in disgrace.” 

“ He questioned me in such a way,” said Gopal, “ that 
I could not but say all to him.” 

“ Oh, you have done nothing wrong,” said Shama. 
“ But what do you think ?” 

* 

“ I think we shall be very kindly treated there.” 
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“ Then let us go there/' said Sh^tni after a brief 
pause. “ But we must tell them now that we are going 
elsewhere.” 

Gopal was simply joyous now. When he had finish¬ 
ed cooking he ran to tell his kind friend that they were 
going to come next day. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

NAVANARI. 

Tt was now the time of Autumn, and there was 

joy in every countenance at the prospect of the 
approaching ptija. The bazaars were crowded with 
buyers, for all were now busy making their puja pur¬ 
chases. Fancy things were exposed for sale every¬ 
where. The school boys joyfully looked forward to 
their pnfa holidays. Everything indeed looked gay now. 
the puja had come round. 

Living together, Hem and Gopal greatly grew in^ 
love and affection for each other. Gopal called Hem* 
dadi, and the latter truly loved him with a brother’s* 
affection. 

“You are going home?” Hem asked Gopal. “If 
not, I would wish you to go home with me.” 

“ No, 1 am not,” said Gopal,” but I should be glad 
to go with you.” 

Hem and Gopal were come home for the puja holi¬ 
days. Sarnalata soon became greatly attached to Gopal. 
She called him Gopal dada. With no one would she 
read so willingly as with him. If it was the meaning: 

*3 
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of a word or anything she wanted to know, she would 
go and ask him and no one else. They were indeed as 
sister and brother. 

“ I hope you are not neglecting your lessons, Sarna ?” 
said Hem. 

“ Why, no, brother, I read everyday.” 

“ Well, I should like to see how you are doing. 
Bring your book, Sarna, will you ?” 

Sarna ran and quickly returned with a book. 

“ What’s it ?” said Hem as she handed him the book. 

“ Navanari.” 

“ Well, where do you wish me to open ?” said her 
i brother. 

“ Open somewhere in the life of Sita, I like that 
best.” 

Hem ran his fingers over the leaves, and, turning to 
an interesting portion in the life of Sita, began to read. 
He read on, stopping at times only to say, “ Do you 
understand, Sarna ?” 

“ Oh, brother,” cried Sarna after trying to follow 
him attentively for a while, “You read so fast. I shall 
I not read with you. I shall read with Gopal dada!' 

Hem laughed and said, “ Then call your Gopal dada 
there.” 

No sooner were the words spoken than off flew 
Sarna. 

Gopal was in the boitakkhana. She quickly appeared 
►before him. Taking hold of his hand she said, “ Come, 
get up, Gopal dada^ brother wants you.” 

“ Why, Sarna ?” said Gopal. 
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“ Walk in and you will know.” 

Sarna fondly pulled him on by the hand while 
ijiopal kept pace smiling. Leading him into her 
brother’s room she made him sit near him. 

" You want me, dada ?” said Gopal. 

Yes ; but why do you like often to stay out, Gopal ? 
You ought to feel quite at home here.’^ 

“ I was only in the Boitakkhana^ there is company 
there,” said Gopal a little abashed. 

“ Well,” said Hem smiling, “ Sarna doesn’t like to 
read with me. She prefers your teaching.’” 

Gopal commenced at once, as he sat beside Sarna, 
holding the book open in his hand, and explained, as he 
read from one stop to another, giving just equivalents 
for such words as she was not likely to know. After 
a while Sarna’s eyes were off the book and gazing at 
the bright open face of her young tutor. Gopal looked 
up from the book and met the gaze of her soft dark 
eyes. He coloured. He murmured, “ I hope I am clear 
enough, madam,” and cast his eyes again on the open 
pages of the book. 

“ Whom do you call madam ^ ” said Sarna with a 
smile. “ Why, what has come over you now, Gopal 
dada ? ” 

Gopal turned very red in the face. It was the 
first time that he called her madam. 

Hem had been lying in bed and listening to his 
teaching. He now rose to leave the room. ” Where do 
you go, dada ? ” said Gopal. “ Oh, wait a little please^ 

I shall get done very soon.” 
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“ You go on teaching, I shall be back in a little 
time/’ said Hem and left the room. 

Gopal resumed his teaching and explained on, but 
not quite so fredy, as it seemed, and without raising 
his eyes from the book.” 

“Why don't you hold up your head, Gopal 
What’s the matter with you.” 

“ Oh, nothing, madam. Now let us finish this page,” 
almost whispered Gopal. 

“ Madam” again! O Gopal dada, you are off 
your head.” 

* Gopal looked at her for a moment. “ I am yery 
poor, Sarna,” he said, holding his head down. “ I used 
to cook in a family. I should always be very res¬ 
pectful in my behaviour.” He looked at her again as 
he stopped. A tear was in his eye. And Sarna, in order 
to divert his mind, said, “ You have no puja at your 
jhouse, Gopal dada ? 

“ No, we are very poor,” he said. And the tear that 
tiad started to his eye now fell on the open page over 
which he bent. 

Neither spoke for a while, and then Sarna said, 
“Where is your grandmamma, Gopal dadaT 

“ I have no grandmother, Sarna.” 

" “Mother?” 

'■ “No mother.” 

Sarna’s face became clouded in an instant After 
a little pause she rather sadly inquired, saying, “ Do* 
you know anything about my mother, Gopal dada ?” 

“ Why ?” said Gopal. 
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“ Oh, my playmates have all got their mothers; but 
grandma says it is not so with every child. .Whenever 
i ask father about my mother, he weeps. And brothiBr-77 
he is always silent about her.” ^ 

“ Sarna, your mother is dead.” 

“ And yours too ?” 

“ Yes, my mother also is dead.” 

“ Oh, then we are both alike,” said Sarna. But the 
thought of his ;deceased mother now moved (jopal to 
tears. He covered his face * with his hands. He wept, 
the tears trickling between his fingers. 

Sarna looked on in silence for a while, and then she 
said, breaking into a short laugh, “ Why do you weep, 
Copal dada ? I also have no mother, but I don’t weep. 
Come, dry your tears, and let us go and have a look at 
the pertima. Do you have such fine pertimas- in your 
village ?” 

Gopal said nothings ” Come on,‘be quick,” said Sarna 
again. “ Oh, can’t you walk, Gopal dada ? ” 

Gopal now brushed away his tears and was* ready 
in a moment to follow her. 

When they had c6me to the outer parts of the 
house, '* Oh, stop, Sarna,” he said. “ I want .to say 
something to you. “Well, what, Gopal dad&T\ said 
Sarna as he stopped. “ Say nothing about my weeping, 
Sarna,” “Then you are not to talk of what I have 
been saying,” she said. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


GOFAL AND SARNA FALL IN LOVE WITH EACH OTHER. 
h FTER the talk they had had together Gopal and 
^ Sarnalata were no longer what they had been to 
each other. Indeed they were smitten with a peculiar 
feeling which turned their thoughts into a new channel. 
Gopal had now no business in the undcnnahaL He 
could no longer like to talk in company, and he often 
wanted to be alone. Hem had come home after 


a year, and he spent much of his time in making visits 
and conversing with friends. Yet he failed not to see 
that Gopal did not look quite so well as he used to do, 
and this he ascribed to his anxiety about his father’s 
unaccountable silence. Two or three days he caught 
him so absorbed in his thoughts that he was never 
conscious of his presence until he felt the touch of his 
hand, and then he turned with a start. 

One day Hem said to him, “ What ails you, Gopal ? 
You look much paler than you used to do.” 

“ Oh, 1 have not long heard from father. 1 am so 
uneasy at his silence.” 

“ Don't be anxious, Gopal. I dare say he is quite 
well. But have you written to him ?” 

“ No, I haven’t.” 

“ Oh, then you write a letter.” 

Hem took out a note paper and commenced himself 
at once. Presently, however, he stopped. “ You had 
better write yourself, Gopal,” said he. 

Gopal wrote the letter. In due course came the 
expected reply from his father. “ Always’, rest easy 
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about me, my son,” he writes to say, “ and be very careful 
of your health and studies.” And he also had lovingly 
made mention of Hem, expressing his deep sense of 
gratitude to the family. 

Now about Sarna. She was very unlike what she 
used to be. What was it that made her so } What it 
was Sarna herself knew not ; yet she keenly felt the 
force of it. Much as she would wish to sit by the side 
of Gopal and talk to him, she felt she could not go be¬ 
fore him now. How she would wish to fondly pull him 
on by the hand again. Formerly if she found her 
brother alone, she would be sure to inquire of him about 
her Gopal dada. Now she dared not ask him. How 
quick her heart would beat against the side of her 
ribs when she but heard her brother’s steps in the under- 
vtahal ; then she would move on to see if anyone was 
coming after him. And if there was no one, how dis¬ 
appointed would she feel. And yet when her brother 
was not alone, and following in his steps was the one 
on whom she would gaze and gaze for ever, how she 
felt she was not her own master, how her eyes would 
at once be cast on the ground. 

If accidentally their eyes met, both of them would 
look away. She now never called him Gopal dada nor 
would she sit in the same room with him without a 
third person being near. If ever they chanced to be 
confronted with each other, how great would be their 
shame and confusion. Her books were just in the same 
place where she had put them last, and they had not 
at all been meddled with since. 
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Sarnalata had now nothing to do with girls of her 
years. She liked to be alone with her own thoughts. It 
seemed as though she had suddenly become a woman. 

After the puja was over, as on6 day Hem, being 
in his room, talked with Gopal, in stepped his father. 
As he took his seat by them on the toktapos^ they* 
hastened to move so as to keep a respectful distance. 
“Your school re-opens soon ?” said the old gentleman,' 
looking at his son. 

“ Yes, father,” said Hem. 

“ Well,” said Bijpradas, speaking again after a little 
pause, “ Sarna has attained her marriageable age. We 
imust find a suitable match for her.” 

“ Why, we must, but have you received any offer 
from any one, father ?” 

At this point of conversation Gopal rose abruptly 
while his face was greatly flushed. “ You need not^go', 
my young friend,” said Bipradas as Gopal prepared to 
leave the room. 

“ No, let him walk a little, father ; he is rather dull 
ito-day.” 

As Gopal left, Bipradas turned to his son again and 
rsaid, “ Yes, offers have come from three or four places, 
but not one of them is worth accepting. Thelre is 4 
young man living near Sreerampur. He has scarcely any 
(recommendation saving his father’s money. Takur^ 
mohashoy^ however, would have me' pitch on him rather 
than arty one else.” 

“ Why, such alliances are by ho means desirable, 
father.” 
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“ Quite so, my son. I wanted to consult you, and I toiS 
'Takurmokasiwy so in reply to his letter on the subject** 

“ But what do you think of the other offers that ^ou 
have received, father?” r 

“ Oh, not one of them is worth accepting as I have 
told you. I have rejected them all.” 

“What think you of Gopal, father?” Hem asked 
rather hesitatingly. 

“ Gopal, Oh, this boy you mean ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

Hipradas- shut his eyes as if to consider, and then he 
said, “ Yes, he is a pretty looking boy and seems very pro¬ 
mising too. But didn’t you say that his father was very 
poor?” 

“ What does it matter, father ? Is not Sarna’s 
portion quite as good as a fortune ? And Gopal may 
be very prosperous in life, no one knows.” 

“No one knows of course. And Gopal is also a 
high kulin. Let me think over it. Your suggestion 
seems good, my son. Only if his father had competence 
there would be nothing more to wish for.” When 
Bipradas had spoken these words, he rose and left the 
room in a thoughtful mood. After a little while Hem 
also rose and went off to find Gopal, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


GOPAL ENTERS THE BO/rAArXffAJ^A AND FINDS 
sarnalata there. 


N OW when Gopal left the father and son, he came 
away and turned mechanically toward the 
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bmtakkhana» As be was about to enter it, he met 
Sarnalata full in his way. Why had Sarna come there ? 

In the morning noticing her brother and Gopal 

talking together in the verandah adjoining the hall, 

she wondered where her father might be. Presently, 

however, she saw him pass through the hall to the 

verandah. She flattered herself he would stay there for 

a time. So coming quickly away she halted near the 

boitakkhana ; then creeping to the door on tiptoe, she 

peeped in. There was no one inside. In she stepped 

* 

with a trembling heart. She thought she should be 
very careful not to make any noise, but everything, 
it seemed, wanted to be in the way. Por as she 
moved round a chair, she nearly upset it, and in 
trying to prevent it from falling she knocked a book 
clear out of its place, and down it came to the floor 
with a noise. She quickly picked it up. On the first 
blank page there was the name Gopal Chandra Chat- 
terjee. She sat down and looked on the book for a 
while as though it had a peculiar interest for her. Then 
putting it back in its place on the table, she rose and 
drew to the clothes-horse, on which hung Gopal’s dhuti 
and chadar^ the same that had been given to him by 
Hem’s father during the puja. She knew that Gopal 
had put them on when he went to see the vasan. She 
carefully arranged the chadar of which one end had 
come off to the ground. But presently she took it off 
again, put it on and whispered, as she eyed herself, 
“ Thus did he put it on on the day of vasan'* 

Scarcely had these words escaped her lips when 
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she started at the sound of footsteps outside near the 
door. And before she had time to be ready to be off, 
Gopal was before her. “ Sarna !” whispered Gopal as 
though he could hardly speak for his surprise. In her 
sudden shame and confusion she dropped the chadar 
and hurried off as fast as she could. 

Gopal picked up the chadar. Putting it away rather 
carelessly on the clothes-horse, he flung himself prostrate 
on his bed. “It is not for me,” he thought to himself, 
“ to aspire to the hand of Sarna. What right have I 
to look higher than myself ? Sarna is a rich man’s 
daughter, so very pretty and so intelligent too. But 
what makes her so eagerly sought in marriage is the fact 
that her father has willed a considerable sum of money in 
her name. The old gentleman will not^like of course to 
contract an alliance but with one who is his equal. Would 
that my father had had competence. But how 1 wish her 
father had not willed any money in her name. Then 
I might have been able to get some one to try to 
conciliate her father for me. But the will can be 
changed. I don’t care for her money. Yet why should 
Sarna give up her portion ? She cannot love a poor 
unfortunate fellow like me. Since she knew that I was 
the son of a very poor man she has never come before me. 
How I wish I had never seen her. If she cannot love me, 
what’s the good of my loving her ? And who knows 
but when I am gone from here I may never see her in* 
my life again. Away then with the thought of her.” 

He rose and went and took his seat at the table. 
Opening his history he began to read. It was, however, 
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to no purpose ; for when, after a while, he stopped to 
refresh his memory, he found that his reading had 
made no impression on his mind. He put the 
book aside, and took up his Grammar, thinking 
he would try to do better this time ; but he soon had to 
give up the attempt as altogether useless. He next 
thought he would write a letter and took out a 
note paper. Putting in the date, he stopped to think 
to whom he should write. He recollected a friend or 
two who really cared for him ; but at last he made 
up his mind to write to his father. As he had put at 
the top the date in English, he clipped that side of the 
letter paper and commenced at once in Bengali. But 
he began so to blot and blunder after he had commenc¬ 
ed to write that he thought it was of no use, and 
flinging the pen aside and tearing up the letter, he went 
and laid him down in bed again. 

He had just lain down when Hem entered. “ Oh, 
you are here,” he cried. “ I have been seeking you. 
Didn’t you hear me call ?” 

“No,” said Gopal, sitting up. 

“ I called aloud,” said Hem. “ It is strange you didn’t 
hear me.” 

“ But come,” he said again, taking hold of Gopal’s 
hand, “ it is near meal-time, let us go and take our 
hath.” 

“ When are we to go down to Calcutta ? asked 
Gopal. 

“ Not settled yet.” 

“ But what about 


,” Gopal would have said 
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“ Sarna’s marriage,” but he suddenly checked himself 
It was well Hem did not hear him as it happened he 
was somewhat absent at the time, 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

MEETING OF UIDHUJiHUSHAN AND NILKAMAL WITH 
A NOTICE OK HOW SHASHIllHUSHAN FARED IN 
HIS PLACE AS DEWAN. 

L eaving Gopal behind, Bidhubhushan, as the 
reader may remember, left Calcutta with a Deputy 
Collector for Dacca. This gentleman, on his arrival, 
gave Bidhubushan a Muhurighi under him, and he 
began to live with him. At first, for want of experience, 
he had some difficulty in doing the duties of a Muhuri^ 
but by his earnestness and constant application he soon 
succeeded in mastering his work. This gentleman was 
very fond of music, and Bidhubhushan, having had some 
proficiency in it, soon ingratiated himself with him. Out 
of his pay he occasionally made small temittances to 
his son, and he now seemed perfectly content with his 
lot and to have nothing to complain of. 

One day as Bidhubhushan was sitting in a shop 
where he. occasionally gave custom, he heard a sudden 
uproar very close out in the street. Quickly getting 
out to see what it was about, he saw a tall black 
fellow coming on in a great flurry, while in his 
rear came a number of rudft boisterous boys, throwing 
dust in showers and continually shouting bachha 
Ha/mman,'* He quickly knew him to be his old friend 
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Xilkamal. Nilkamal looked not now like his former 
self. He was much fallen off in flesh, and he wQre very 
long hair on his head, and his beard was allowed to 
grow and reach down to his breast. His eyes, which 
were naturally red, now looked much redder, which gave 
a wild look to his features. At times, when his patience 
was quite tired, he turned fiercely round upon the boys 
as though he would fall on them and pull them to 
pieces ; or made a violent rush toward them, gnashing 
his teeth and cursing them furiously. But the boys 
were always too quick for him ; and when they fell 
back a few paces or dispersed as occasion required, it 
was only as if to return to the charge with redoubled 
force. As Bidhubhushan walked up to him, he raised 
his hand to strike him. But presently knowing him he 
cried, “ Oh, you ! I beg your pardon, J)adathaknr. But 
deliver me from these little devils, Oh, do, I beseech 
you.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Nilkamal ?” said Bidhu¬ 
bhushan. “ How came you to be here 

But the boys were continually shouting “ bach ha 
Hanumanl' and NiHiamal only begged and entreated 
him again to drive them. away. Bidhubhushan tried all 
he could to disperse the boys, but in vain. At length, 
as the only alternative left, he led Nilkamal into the 
shop. The boys, after hovering about for a while, left 
the place and quickly disappeared. 

When it was quiet, Nilkamal turned to Bidhu- 
.bhushan and said, “What brought you here, DadatkakurT 

“That is just what I have been asking you. Why 
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-didn’t you return to your appointment. You were pretty 
well off.” 

“ Why didn’t I ? Ask my Fate. () Dadathakui\^&ce, 
is no peace for me in this world. Wherever I go I 
must, it seems, be made a butt of the men and the boys, 
I had to leave Ramnagar too soon, for there too the 
boys were after me, crying what is enough to drive me 
mad. It is all, I think, owing to that mischievous song, 
but you know' I have long left off /singing it,” 

“ I am glad you have, but why do you lose your 
temper, my friend ? That’s your weak point.” 

“ I know it is, but 1 can’t help it. Why, the mention 
of that horrid name is enough to make me forget 
myself.” 

“You mustn’t mind it, my friend. But you look 
much paler than you used to do.” 

“ Oh, I am weary of such a miserable life as this.” 

Bidhubhushan tried to comfort him as well as he could 
and talked with him till night when he said, “ Come 
with me to our lodgings, Nilkamal. You are welcome 
to eat and sleep there.” 

“ For three days,” said Nilkamal, “ I have had 
nothing to eat nor do I want to eat anything now. 
My appetite has quite fallen away.” 

Bidhubhushan was touched with compassion to hear 
him talk thus. “ Wait here Nilkamal,” he said, “while 
I go and fetch something to eat for you,” 

“ No, no,” said Nilkamal in a resolute tone. “ I 
won’t eat anything.” As he spoke these words, his face, 
as Bidhubhushan could well see in the moonlight, 
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assumed a terrible look while his eyes glowed like two 
coals of fire.” 

“Come, don't fret about it, my friend. You must 
not take it seriously to heart.” 

“ I think I will go with you,” said Nilkamal, suddenly 
springing to his feet. Bidhubhushan talked to him very 
kindly on the way ; when he had got to his lodgings, he 
made him sit in a room while he went ta fetch some*' 
thing to eat for him. When he returned, Nilkamal was 
gone. He hastened out into the street to look for him, 
but in vain. 

Now let us-turn to Shashibhushan. The a;;i/as, 
who all along had wanted to get him out of the way, 
had induced the old lady to apply for a manager. The 
Magistrate of the district, to whom the application was 
made, had come on irtspection in person. 

When this important functionary arrived according 
to a previous intimation given and received, he was 
shown into the kackari where the Babu, contrary to his 
wont, was made to take a seat near where his amlas 
were at work. He sat on a fine soft bed made on the 
carpeted floor, with his back lazily resting against 
a bolster. Hard by stood a table on which were a few 
fine showy things. He was, as usual, not in a sober state. 
He looked very red in the nose, and his eyes were 
bloodshot. His mouth was stinking horribly, and he 
could hardly# speak with any distinctness. He had a 
fan in his hand, which he waved to and fro to keep off 
the flies, which nevertheless flew around and tried to 
settle on his face. The Magistrate viewed him with 
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feelings of great disgust. He, however, put two or 
three questions to him, to which he could think of no 
answers save what were put into his mouth by Shashi> 
bhushan. The Magistrate saw at once how things really 
stood. His order, on leaving, was that until the Govern¬ 
ment found an able man to appoint as managed, the 
work of the shresta should be suspended, and that 
Shashibhushan should render the past ten years’ account 
in proof of the manner in which he had discharged the 
duties of his office as dewan. The order quite staggered 
Shashibhushan. Indeed he felt like one who was going 
to be put on his trial for a very grave offence. If he had. 
got his dismissal instead, how happy he should have 
felt ! This day when he rose to leave, the amlas would- 
not show their respect by rising from their seats as usual. 
Indeed they sat fast making believe they were too 
busy. Even such people as made salam to him whenever 
they met him seemed exceeding strange this evening. 
All the way he walked, holding his head down ; and when 
he got home, he sank down on his bed dressed as he was,, 
for he was greatly oppressed in spirits. 

“What news?” asked his wife, seeing him look so 
poor. 

“ I am a ruined man already.” 

“You don’t mean it; come, what did the Skahib say?” 

“ Why, I am to render the past ten years’ accounts, 
and that means my ruin you know,” was the short reply 
made by Shashibhushan. 

Promod^ would say no more, and Idt the] room 
rather abruptly. 

14 
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After a while Shashibhushun rose and proceeded to 
4ijs boitakhham. Here he watted, expecting the amlas 
would call, as usual, on their way home from kachari. 
Night came on, yet no one appeared, and he grew very 
;impatient. Now and then he caught the sound of 
'footsibps when he flew to the door to see who was 
coming. But it was only either the rice merchant or 
the tailor or somebody else whom he owed any money* 

He at last sent to the amlas* He had word brought 
<back that they were particularly engaged and consequent¬ 
ly could not come. “ Ah, I suspected as much,” said 
Shashibhushan to himself. They could crush him at 
any moment. He felt that. It was near nine, and he 
rose and left his home. He went straight to the 
Kerani Babu’s, where be met with a very cold reception. 
The amlas were all there, but they were greatly indif¬ 
ferent to him. The kerani Babu was smoking his huka. 
He was not to smoke in Shashibhushan’s presence, but 
•what did he care now ? 

After having sat in silence for some minutes the 
.amlas rose to leave. At this Shashibhushan, who had 
been silent all the while, very meekly said, “ I beg you 
will kindly wait for a little while ; I am here to ask a 
.favour of you.” 

“ Of me I” said the Kajanji with a serio-comic ex- 
.pression of his face as Shashibhushan looked at him, 
when he had spoken his request. " Surely your honour 
us joking.” 

“ Come away, Kajanji mokashr^^* said the Munsi* “It 
(is getting late.” 
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Oh, be so kind as to wait for a little time/* said 
Shashibhushan. ** 1 am here to ask a favour of you all.** 

The amlas resumed their seats. ** My prayer,** saki 
Shashibhushan, “ is that you will be so kind as not.txi 
let me be ruined.” 

” For my part,” said the Kerani Babu, “ I have 
nothing to do with accounts. Properly speaking I have 
little or no concern in this matter. 

But may I not ask you,” said Shashibhushan, look¬ 
ing at the Kerani^ “ to be so kind as to contrive to 
help me out of the very great difficulty I am in ?” 

“ Well, it seems he has no business with us,” observ¬ 
ed one of the amlas. Let us be off then.” 

Shashibhushan; with joined palms and tears in his 
eyes, said that his business was with all of them, and 
that unless they took pity on him in his helpless posi¬ 
tion, he was a ruined man, 

The amlas relented when they observed the humilia- 
,tion of the DewanjL After some discussion they agreed 
to let Shashibhushan go untouched, but on this condi¬ 
tion that he should pay them a thousand rupees eachr 
and afterwards resign his situation. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“ WHERE IS GOPAL ?** 


■^ROUBLES never come singly. Hem's father Is no 
A more. The family had scarcely ceased to mourn 
over his loss when a fresh trouble came upon them— 
Hem was down with an attack of small-pox. In that year 
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small-pox raged fearfully in Calcutta, and most persons 
were carried off by this fell disease. It did not, it is 
said, spare even those who once had suffered from its 
attack. 

On the third day, of his fever Hem had the first 
appearance of small-pox on him. 

“ You had your inoculation ?” Hem asked Gopal 
for then there was no vaccination. 

“ Yes,” said Gopal. 

“ Still you should be very careful,” said he. “ I 
fear I have got small-pox.” 

Gopal looked minutely. What he saw very much 
alarmed him. There was indeed a rush of small 
red pimples almost all over his body, which looked very 
suspicious. Without one word he left the room, and, 
getting his chadar, at once went off for the best 
European physician then practising in Calcutta. It was 
not long before he returned with the doctor, who, on 
seeing the patient, declared his case to be one of 
small-pox. 

Within two or three days his whole body was awful¬ 
ly swollen. His throat was so sore and painful that 
he could neither speak nor swallow any food, though, 
it be a little milk, without great difficulty. 

Night and day Gopal knew no rest. He kept 
constantly by the bedside of his friend, and would not 
for a minute lekve him by himself to take his food cf 
drink. Sometimes he had his food served up In the 
sack /^m. 

** 1 cannot like your constantly staying. near me. 
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lest you should catch it,” said Hem to Gopal, speaking 
not without great difficulty. Gopal said nothing. 

After a while he said again, “ Have you sent home 
any intimation of my illness ?” 

“ No,” said Gopal. 

” Say nothing about it.” 

“ I have got two letters from home,” said Gopal. 
” Will you look at them, dada ?” 

“ No, you see them and write a reply,” said Hem. 

Gopal wrote in reply that things were all well with 
them. 

Two or three days afterwards Hem was delirious. 
Night and day he lay raving in bed. In his ravings he 
talked of Sarnalata and Gopal. Gopal was always by, 
and tears were often now in his eyes. 

Shamii attended on him regularly in her leisure time. 

Did you ever know a case of small-pox like this 
cured ?” Gopal asked Shtimi with tearful eyes. 

“ Oh, I have seen much worse cases cured.” 

“ Have you ? Oh, didU I am so afraid you know.” 

“ Don’t be at all afraid. Depend on me, he will be 
well again.” 

Just when Shim^ had spoken those words, they heard 
a coach drive up and stop at the door. “ The doctor 
has come,” almost cried Gopal. Sh4m4 hastened down¬ 
stairs, On opening the door she met the doctor just 
stepping out of the coach. In a minute he was by the 
bed-side of the patient. When he had examined, he 
asked, looking very serious, ” How long has he been in 
fthis dull drowsy state ?” 
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“Since earJy morning/' said Gopa!, “ he has not spoken* 
a word.” The doctor presented a looji of some concern. 

“ The case is very serious, sir ?” asked Gopal. 

“ I am afraid it is,” said the doctor rather hesitating' 
ly. This answer was too much for Gopal and he burst 
into tears. 

“ Oh, don’t weep, my friend,” said the doctor 
speaking very kindly. Nurse him well. No one knows 
but his case may take a favourable turn. It is not 
hopeless yet.” 

Lest there should be any omissions on his part, Gopal 
took note of everything that the doctor said to him. 

“We have as yet sent no intimation of his illness,” 
said Gopal to Shima after the doctor had left. We 
ought no longer to keep it from them at home.” 

“ Why, it is by no means wise to be sure,” said 
Shim6. “ For, God forbid, should the worst happen, 
what will they think of us ?” 

“ You are right, didi^* said Gopal. And he at once 
wrote to Sarna the following note :— 

Sarna, 

Dada has got small-pox. He bade me say nothing 
about it or you would have heard from me before. He 
is quite unconscious now and has been so since this- 
morning. The doctor says his case is not too serious 
yet If you want to come, come at once. Sh4mii and I 
are diligent in our attentions to him. 


Yours affectionatelyr 
Gopal, 
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When Gopal had sent the note, he feJt much relieved. 

On receipt of the note, Sarna and her grand-fiiothcr 
became exceedingly anxious. That very day they 
prepared to start for Calcutta ; but as they had never 
been there before, and it would not be just easy for 
them to find Hem's lodgings, Sarna’s grand-mother was- 
rather concerned. She, however, soon hit upon a plan. 
Their Thakur Mohashoy's native village was near Sreeram- 
pur. She had more than once been to his house ; and' 
they would go there, and thence proceed to Calcutta 
with a proper person to take care of them on the way 
and see them safe to the place they wanted to reach. 

Their mind thus made up, they soon reached the 
railway station in a palki, which was not far off from 
their native village. They booked themselves for 
Sreerampur, and when the train arrived, they were off 
in it. At nightfall they reached their Tkakur Mahashofs 
house. 

As soon as Shashanka Shekhar Smritigiri (for that 
was the Thakur Mohashoy's name) heard of the arrival 
of Sarna and her grand-mother, he hastened to the door 
to welcome them. The old lady, as soon as she saw 
him, fell on her knees before him and bowed down, 
reverently touching the ground at his feet with her 
forehead. Her example was quickly followed bySarna. 
When Sarna’s grand-mother had risen to her feet again, 
“ Oh Thakur !” said she, “ Hem is seriously ill. To night 
we must reach Calcutta. As it will not be easy for us 
to find his lodgings, I must request you to order your 
servant to go with us.” 
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“I can take you there myself” saki the Tkakur 
Mohashoy, “ But what is his illness ?” 

“ Snaall-pox/’ said Sarna's grand-mothar. O Tkakur ! 
‘we are so afraid.” 

“ Fear nothing/’ said he, “ some daivakarjd^ how¬ 
ever, is necessary and the sooner it is begun the better.’^ 

“ Oh, do anything that is necessary, and you need 
Tiot mind- the expense.” 

When she had said that, she took a fifty rupee note 
from her purse and put it into his hand. 

It was dark and the^uru knew nothing of its value 
just then. But when she had ascertained at the light the 
sum paid, which was certainly much greater than his 
most sanguine expectations, how very glad he was. 
“ Why, 1 am in luck to-day,” said he to himself. But 
he was a man who understood his profession well. So 
going to his sisyas and concealing his feelings as best 
as he could, he said, “ You have made a liberal advance, 
though I do not think it will cover all expenses.” 

Begin with it,” said the old lady, ” I will pay again as 
soon as necessary.” 

” Well, but I was thinking how you could go to 
‘Calcutta to-night.” 

** Why, there is no train ?” 

“ No,” said the guru, 

” Then please send at once to hire a pami. We must 
any how start to night.” 

A man accordingly was sent off, but he returned 
.after about an hour to inform that no pansi could be 
.availed of “ to-night.” 
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Sarna and her grand-mother were, therefore, obliged 
to stay for that night at their Thakur Mohashoy's* The 
next morning, before the sun was up, they were all ready 
to start. They were very soon joined by Shashanka 
Shekhar who, not for his devotion but for show, had 
charitably daubed himself with gunga-mrittika. On his 
appearance, the sisyas bowed down as before holiness 
itself. He blessed them saying, May Durga grant you 
your prayer !” He then asked if Sarna had her inocula¬ 
tion. 

“ No,” said the old lady. “It is hereditarily pro¬ 
hibited in our family.” 

“ Then I would have her stay here,” said the guru, 
” Calcutta is not a fit place for her to live in now.” 

Sarna, however, refusing to be left behind, her 
grand-mother said, “ You are not to disobey the 
ohild. What shall we do if you go do\vn to Calcutta 
with us and have small-pox ?” 

Sarna made no answer. And the guru said, “ Why, 
you can understand we ought to know better what will 
be for your good. Now, stay here, my child, and 
depend on me, you will often hear of your brother while 
you are here.” 

Sarna was obliged to stay where she was, and 
Shashanka Shekhar quickly left for Calcutta with her 
grand-mother. 

On their arrival, before it was very late in the morn¬ 
ing, they found Hem lying unconscious in bed. A 
minute or two before the doctor had arrived. How glad 
■were all when, after seeing his patient, the doctor declar- 
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ed for the first dtne that day that he was fairly out of 
danger now. 

A 

Soon, after the doctor had left, Hem opened his eyes. 
“ Where is Gopal ?” he asked. “ Here am I, darlingr 
what do you want now ?” said his grand-mother. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

SHASHANKA AND HIS NEIGHBOUR HARIDAS. 

L eaving his sisya behind, Shashanka Shekhar left 
Calcutta that very day and reached home before 
dark. Almost as soon as he set loot on the house, Sarna 
appeared before him. “ How is my brother ?” She 
inquired eagerly looking up to his face. “ Oh, he is 
much better,” said their Thakur Mohashoy, “ I trust he 
will soon come round.” “ When may I go down to 
Calcutta ?” asked Sarna much relieved of her anxiety. 

“When your brother gets perfectly well. You can 
understand why 1 object to your going there now. 
But why, Sarna, aren’t you comfortable here ?” 

“Oh, 1 am quite comfortable. Only I think if my 
brother had been with me now, I would take good care 
of him.” 

“ Depend on me be is taken as good care of just 
now as one could wish. There is a boy there called 
Gopal, who keeps night and day by his side. Indeed 
he is most diligent in his attentions to him. Why, I 
think he is the best and gentlest boy I have ever seen.” 

Sarna was extremely happy to hear Gopal so highly 
spoken of. She said no more ; and Shashanka retired to 
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rest for a littie time. After that be came out, walked 
to the door, and, calling his servant, ordered him to fetch 
their neighbour Haridas Mukherjee. 

Haridas quickly appeared. “ Fiiend Haridas.” said 
Shashanka, “ 1 want to have a talk with you.” 

What about ?” asked Haridas. 

“ You will know presently, but we must be alone. 
Come along with me, please.” And the two strolled 
out together in the direction of the river. The sun 
had gone down, and, while in the western sky a flush 
still lingered, there was the moon peeping above 
the horizon in the east. It was the time of spring, 
and the sweet scent of some wild flowers was in the air. 
A little way down, the river made a sweet murmuring 
noise as on it flowed to join the distant sea. It was 
indeed the most delightful time of evening when there 
might be many pouring out their hearts in sweet com¬ 
munion with the great maker of the universe. But let 
us see what talk Shashanka and Haridas were going to 
have now. 

Having reached the river-side they sat down on the 
grass. “Come, make haste, it is near sandhaWXza&y' 
said Haridas. 

“ Why, you must be in no hurry,” said Shashanka. 
“ f am about to refer to a subject equally important to 
us both.” 

" 1 really don’t see where you are coming.” 

“ Well, then I must come to the point at once. That 
Burdwan girl—the same to whom you were so anxious 
to marry your son—is now living with my wife.” 
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“ With your wife ! How so ? But go on.” 

“ Btpradas, you know, was a very good fellow. You 
must remember what his reply was to the letter I had 
sent him months ago when he was living. Why, his 
very words were, ‘ Since you recommend this young 
man there should be no objection.’ No doubt he had a 
great regard for me, but it must be said that he was a 
,little too fond of his son.” 

" I know all that.” 

“ Patience. Had his son not been in the way, he 
would have been glad to contract an alliance with you.” 

“ That’s nothing new to know.” 

” Patience is a very good thing, my friend. Well, 
Bipradas had several other offers, but he liked not one 
of them. He was a man of the old school, and he more 
cared for money than for anything else in the world.” 

“ Then why was not my son preferred ? Though I 
am not rich, at least I have competence.” 

“ True ; but as I have told you, he was a most in¬ 
dulgent father and could never like to oppose his own 
beloved son. The son argued that as Sarna’s portion was 
able to make her very comfortable in life, she should 
be given in marriage to a promising young man, though 
he be poor.” 

” My son is all that and more. He is a B. A., and 
you must own he is very handsome too.” 

“ Well, if people saw with your eyes, your son would 
be the handsomest young man in the world.” 

Haridas looked up as if he was offended. 

“ Don’t take any offence, my friend,” said Shashanka, 
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“ I do not mean to say that your son is unhandsome. 
On the contrary I think he has every right to aspire to 
the hand of the daughter of my stsya. But-” 

“ But what ? ” said Haridas, seeing that he hesitated* 
to speak what was in his mind. 

I fear you would be offended with me if I were to* 
say it.^' 

“ Why should I be offended ? Speak it please.” 

“ Well, if I must speak the truth, your son cannot 
stand to the boy Hem would have his father pitch upon.” 

“ You certainly disparage my son who is a B. A,” 

“If you saw the boy, you would not say so. I have 
seen the boy myself, and I think he is the gentlest and 
prettiest lad in teens I have ever set my eyes upon. 
Such bright intelligent eyes he has ! Indeed he is a 
very promising lad and feels a mighty pleasure for 
learning.” 

“Then why would Bipradas not give his daughter in 
marriage to this best of boys in the world ?” 

“Why, haven’t I told you that he was more a res¬ 
pecter of wealth than of person ? And the boy’s father 
is in the humblest of circumstances. Yet, you know^ 
Bipradas wanted time to consider, and would, if he had 
lived, have surely yielded to the wishes of his beloved- 
son.” 

“ The son is free to do as he likes now the father is 
dead.” 

“ Well, yes, but the boy has little or no chance now.” 

“ Why ?” said Haridas looking eagerly up to the face 
of Shashanka. 
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“ Now listen.” And Shashanka drew himself up and 
looked his companion straight in the face. “Now 
listen,” he repeated. “ Hem is confined to his bed by 
small-pox. The doctor says there is very little hope. 
Well, if his case proves fatal, about which there seems 
to be no doubt, why, then the boy has not the least 
chance in the world. For the old lady, poor Bipradas’s 
mother, you know, is not to contract an alliance but with 
one who has got plenty of money.” 

“ And do you think I have any chance in that case ?” 

“ I believe I have a great influence with the old lady.” 

“ Well, that’s enough to fill me with hopes, but the 
young man must first die.” 

“ I tell you what He cannot live longer than two 
or three days at most. So when he is gone, you may 
be quite sure of the girl and her money. For, believe 
me, I can easily conciliate the old lady.” 

“ But a man may go as far as death’s door and yet 
live.” 

" Well, if the young man should live, though there 
are a thousand chances to one against that- 

“ Why, then I think we are not to think of it at all,” 
«aid Haridas, interrupting him. 

“ Not so, I should know what to do in that case." 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Haridas. 

'* 1 can secretly join their hands and in such a clever 
way as you can never think of.” 

** How is that possible unless you can get the girl 
here, and in your own house too, which, I believe, is a 
very difficult thing to achieve ?” 
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“ That is none of your look-out If you can relic on 
nje, I promise you will have what you want” 

“ But the question is how you can get the girl in 
your house.” 

“ No, but rather what you can pay for this business.” 

Shashanka was capable of any amount of wrong for 
money. Haridas knew it well, but he knew also that he 
was full of cunning and deceit He, therefore, said, I 
must first see the girl or I must wash my hands of it” 

“ Well, I will show you the girl, but before I under¬ 
take this business I must know what you can pay.” 

“ What do you want ?” said Haridas. 

“ What do I want ? Why, I am sure it is such a 
business that no one can enough pay for it” 

“ That may be true,” said Haridas ; “ but I cannot 
pay more than a thousand rupees.” 

“ You speak like a child,” said Shashanka laughing. 

“ Why ?” 

“ What’s that sum in the will, pray ?” 

“ What does it matter ?” said Haridas. “ I haven’t 
got it And there are many slips between the cup 
and the lip, you know. But I may tell you that it is 
not for that that 1 am willing to have this girl for my 
daughter-in-law.” 

** Oh, certainly not. You are willing to accept her 
as your daughter-in-law, because she is a poor little 
orphan, having neither beauty nor a friend to stand 
by her.” 

** Oh, no, no,” said Haridas laughing. 

** Why, 1 think 1 am not too dull to see your noble 
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intention. And you talk of paying me a thousand 
rupees, because 1 am willing to act as the girl’s party. 
You are such a nobleminded man !" 

“ Oh, you are facetious, but I was only joking,” said 
Haridas breaking again into a short laugh. 

“ Then will you truly tell me what you can pay ?” 

“ Truly, five thousand rupees. That is the utmost 
I can pay.” 

“ Oh, you are joking again, I can see.” 

“ No, not joking. I am really in earnest. Why, do 
you see, there is not more than fifteen thousand rupees 
in the will ; and then just think of the trouble and 
expense I should have to be at, for there is no avoiding a 
lawsuit to get this business done. The brother of the 
girl will never forgive our playing such a trick as this, 
but will be sure to go to law, and thus a portion of the 
money, that will come to me by my son’s marriage with 
the girl, will be frittered away in lawyer’s bills. Besides, 
a litigation means a hundred other things to pay for, 
you know. And what shall I have left after all this 
expense,.if I have to pay you more than five thousand ?” 

“ And do you think the brother will spare me, 1 
mean if he should get well at all. No, not he. He is a 
hot tempered youth very unlike your son, meek and 
gentle as a lamb ; and he cares not the least bit for me, 
though I am their guru. He has everything English 
about him, and even in matters of food and drink, he is 
no less an Englishman. Why, his English books have 
taught him nothing good. If i need dread any bne, I 
have most need to dread such a character as this. Yet if I 
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have half the girl’s portion in the will, I will do the 
business for you, and I care not for what may follow.” 

“ Half the sum ! That’s rather hard, you see.” 

“ Well, if you think so, let us say no more about it.”^ 
And Sha.shanka rose as though he meant to be going.” 

“ Come, come, be reasonable,” said Haridas, taking 
hold of his hand and making him sit down again. 

“ What I have asked is quite consistent with reason. 

I will not take less, you may depend on that. But if 
you cannot agree to my terms, why, we had better drop 
the matter altogether.” 

” Well, well, I will consider and let you know to¬ 
morrow. But what about the girl ? you must show her 
to me.” 

“ You are welcome to have a look at her this evening 
if you like.” 

“ This evening ? you don't mean it.” 

“ I do though. Am I the man to joke ?” 

Shashanka and Haridas went down to the bed of the 
river to do the sandha. 

Shashanka, who never had felt any craving Sor such a 
thing as that, touched the water three or four times, and 
having got done wonderfully quickly, rose abruptly as he 
spoke to Haridas, saying, “ make baste, my friend.” 

Haridas was quickly ready for going home with 
Shashanka ; and when he had seen the girl, he said to 
himself, “ why, she is quite in Shashanka's grasp.” 


15 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SARNA FINDS HERSELF A PRISONER IN 
SHASHANKA’S HOUSE. 

H em now was convalescent. However, as yet he was 
not able to leave his bed. Night and day Gopal 
kept him company as before. He was to feed him with 
his own hand ; he was to wipe his face, he was to talk 
to him. His company was as balm to Hem Chandra, 
rfor whom it was impossible to love his friend more than 
ihe did now. 

Every morning, while Hem was confined to his bed, 
Shashanka would go by rail to Calcutta to see him, and 
'return before dark the same day. For this Sarna’s 
rgrandmother felt very very thankful. How was it 
ipossible for the old lady to see through his garb of 
•benevolence ? 

As for Sama she could not be enough thankful for 
;it Was it a small kindness, as she thought, that rather 
than make any other arrangements he should for him¬ 
self go and see him every day, which meant a journey 
of several miles, and not at all mind the trouble ? And 
■ each day, when it was near time for Shashanka to come 
home, she would go and wait at the door to look out for 
Ihim ; and when she but saw him at a distance, she would 
run to meet him and inquire of him about her brother. 
'Could anyone have taken a more lively interest in their 
.affairs ? Was not Shashanka the greatest of their well- 
wishers in the world ? So indeed she thought him, and 
so she told him one day. The deep gratitude, which 
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she felt tawards him, and which she could not express 
without crying, was a reproach to his guilty mind. He 
could not look on her, a simple aftless girl, but in con¬ 
trast with his own hypocritic self. A wretch as he was, 
he thought he was going to do her a great wrong, but 
it was only for a moment, and then as he could hardly 
.resist the temptation of gold, he laughed at his own 
weakness, as he called it, as he rose and proceeded to see 
his neighbour Haridas. 

“What are you about? Writing?” said he to 
Haridas, seeing him. 

“ Oh, sit down please. Only some accounts. Two 
minutes more and then I have got done.” 

Well,” observed Shashanka, “ you have no time to 
iose. You must be ready as quickly as you can.” 

“ Oh, I can be ready at a moment’s notice ; but you, 
1 must say, are a little too hard upon me.” 

“ Let me know once for all what you can pay,” said 
Shashanka. 

“ Six thousand rupees.” 

** Well, I accept your offer, for really I don’t like 
haggling. The day after to-morrow, mind, is the day 
fixed for your son's marriage with the girl. So in the 
meantime be ready, and good-bye till we meet again on 
the wedding night.” 

Sarna was in quite good^spirks. For was not her 
brother gradually recovering, and did she not daily have 
tidings of him ? Why, she hoped that in a fortnight or 
so she would be allowed to go down to Calcutta to live 
with her own dear brother ? Oh, how cheering was the 
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thought! She was up quite fresh in the mornings, ate 
her food with a relish and seemed to greatly enjoy the 
company of the girls of the neighbourhood. Such a 
sweet gentle girl! Little did she dream that Shashanka, 
whom she thought to be their greatest wellwisher in the 
world, was but a wolf in sheep’s skin, that he had been 
secretly negotiating with Haridas and was so bad 
indeed as to be prepared to do her an irreparable injury 
for money. 

Night came on apace ; and, according to his wont, 
Shashanka now left the house, and bent his steps towards 
the riverside to do the sandha. Shortly after, as usual, 
his children fell asleep, with the exception of one, a 
little boy, who rather capriciously taking it into his 
head not to go to sleep without Sarna, his mother was 
obliged to call to her. A.s Sarna appeared, “ This 
naughty boy,’' said she, “ will not go to sleep without 
you ; so will you stay here for a little while, ray love ?” 

Sarna went to him, and the child at once held his 
peace, and quickly fell asleep. A cool gentle breeze 
was blowing, and sleep almost imperceptibly stole upon 
her. 

On his return at the usual hour, Shashanka went to 
das wife. “Who is there with khokal'" said he to 
her. 

Sarna,” answered his wife. 

“ Is she awake or asleep ?” he said in a whisper. 

Sarna was broad awake now, for she woke up almost 
as soon as Shashanka set foot on the house. But she 
shut her eyes again and pretended to be asleep now that 
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she heard whispers near the door. Shashanka's wife 
approached the bed. “ Why, she is asleep,” she said 
looking at her eyes, 

“ Then just come here to me,” said Shashanka in an 
under-tone. 

As his wife returned to him, “ Look here,” said he, 
speaking as before, “ do you see these two keys ? The 
one belongs to the sadar (the usual entrance to the 
house), and the other to the khirki (back door). Both 
these doors I have locked. Now you are to keep a 
sharp eye and see that no one tries to get out of the 
house in any way.” 

“ What do you mean ? Why should any one be not 
allowed to get out of the house ?” said his wife with 
some surprise. 

“ That’s none of your business to know.” 

“ 1 must know or I will make a fuss.” 

” Well, well,” said Shashanka laughing defiantly, “ I 
shouldn’t care at all if you knew it.” Then in a cold 
business-like way he acquainted his wife with the atroci¬ 
ous business he had undertaken to do, which simply 
filled her with horror. 

“ Why, what a look is here !” said Shashanka again, 
eying his wife significantly. “ But I don’t at all care for 
your feelings. And now mark me,” he added giving 
her a savage look, ** if the game should escape, I will—, 
but I need not say it.” And Shashanka walked off to 
the outer house. 

Sarna’s feelings at what she overheard may be more 
•easily conceived than described. It was impossible for 
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her to feigfn to be asleep any longer, so she gave the 

child by her side a pinch in the arm. As he instantly 

woke up with a shHll outcry of pain, Sarna, like one 

disturbed in his sleep, moved, rubbed his ey^s and 

slowly raised herself up in bed. “ You fell asleep, 

child ?” said Shashanka’s wife. “ Yes, mother,” said 

Sarna. And she rose and abrupty left the room, 

Coming away she at once ran to the back door. She 

found it locked. She turned and ran to the sadar 

daraja. This was locked from outside. Oh! what 

should she do! Like a bird shut up in a cage she 
* 

fluttered and flew this way and that, but in vain. She 
was a close prisoner in the house, and Shashanka was a 
monster who meant to eat her up. She could never 
have believed that he was no better than a monster, but 
she could not disbelieve her own ears. To her the 
house seemed to have the look of a dungeon dark and 
dismal, whose very air was poisonous, and she longed to 
breathe out of it. Full of horror she ran again to the 
room she had so recently left; and as she sank down on 
tlie floor she looked so ghastly that Shashanka’s wife 
was frightened to look on her, Why,” she cried, 
“ what’s the matter with you, Sarna ?” 

It was impossible for her to suppress her feelings, 
‘‘ 1 have overheard every word,” she cried bursting into 
tears. “ Oh! take away my life. It is better not to 
be than live to be miserable.” 

The soul of Shashanka’s wife melted into pityv 
She left her boy whom she had put to sleep again^ and 
went to Sarna. “ Don’t weep my child,” she said speak- 
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ing very kindly, “ I will contrive to free you from the 
clntches of my cruel husband.” 

“ Will yon ? do you promise ?* Oh, be kind to* 
me.” And Sarna clung to her feet and wept pitiously. 
Shashanka’s wife drew her to her side and wiped the 
tears from her eyes and spoke words of comfort to her. 
And when Sarna was comforted a little, she asked, “ Can 
you write, my love ?” 

“ A little,” said Sarna. 

“ Won’t you be able to write a letter ?” 

“ I hope I shall ; but to whom to write ? Brother is^ 
too weak to get out of bed yet.” 

“ Is there no one else to whom you can wTite ?” 

Sarna blushed and hung down her head. “ I cannot 
find,” she murmured. 

“ Why, what’s the name of that boy?” Yes, Gopak 
I recollect it now. He is a clever lad I am told. Why 
not write to him ?” 

A deeper blush was on her face. ” I think I had 
better write to my brother,” she said. 

“ What’s the good of writing to your brother ? He 
cannot take any active part now he is confined to his 
bed,” 

“ No, but he will be sure to show my letter to 
Gopal daday 

” Well, then you may write to your brother.” With 
this the good woman rose and left her. She quickly 
appeared again with the writing materials, and Sarna 
commenced at once and finished her letter in a 
little time. The next morning, almost the first thing. 
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Shashanka’s wife did was to take the maid-servant into 
her confidence ; and secretly ‘ handing the letter bade 
her put it into the post on her way to the bazaar. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


CONFINEMENT OF GOPAL. 


A LTHOUGH Sarna’s letter was due to reach its destina- 
tion before lo o’clock in the morning next day, 
somehow or other it was delayed on the way and did 
not show itself till so late as 4 o’clock in the evening. 
■Gopal received the letter and read Hem Chandra’s name 
on the cover. Where was the letter from? Those 
previously received from home were all written by the 
gamasta, but this was in a different hand. A female 
style of handwriting, but very neat and legible. Could 
it be Sarna’s hand ? He had never seen it before. But 
if it was, wasn’t she as clever as she was pretty ? 

“ Here is a letter for you, dada" said Gopal going to 
Hem Chandra. Hera took it. “It is from Sarna, read 
it, Gopal,” said he handing back the letter. 

Gopal opened the letter with a trembling heart. As 
he read it to himself his face grew red and his eyes 
.Hashed fire. He never could have dreamed that 
Shashanka was capable of such baseness. Happily 
Hem Chandra’s eyes were not on him, and he observed 
mot the visible signs of indignation in his face. Gopal, 
however, made an effort to put on an easy face, and when 
Hem asked to know what she had written, he only said 
as he put back the letter into its cover, “ She has asked 
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after you and is very anxious to como here.” Hem 
asked no more, but only changed his side and quietly 
went to sleep. Gopal felt that he had no time to lose, 
and he quickly appeared before the old lady and com¬ 
municated the contents of the letter to her. So great 
indeed was her indignation at what she heard that she 
cursed Shashanka and called him a rascal, and swore 
that she should rue his rascality. Gopal begged her not 
to make any fuss, lest Hem, knowing, should get greatly 
excited and fall ill again. He said that as it was past 
four, and the marriage was to take place at 6 o’clock in 
the evening, he must start at once so that he might 
arrive in time to prevent it. He quickly dressed, nnd 
stick in hand, boldly set off for the Howrah Station to 
catch the 4-30 train from there. He had scarcely gone 
fifty paces when it occurred to him that he had forgotten 
to take any money with him. He went back in a 
moment. “ Quick, quick, let me have some money,” 
said he appearing before the old lady. She promptly 
opened her cash-box artd handed him a twenty rupee 
note. Without looking at it he thrust it into his breast 
pocket, and, only wishing her to tell his dada that he had 
left for Bhawanipore on some urgent business and might 
not be back till next day, set off again with great haste. 

A little way on he met a hackney carriage coming. 

Stop, stop,” said he to the driver. And as the man 
drove up and pulled up his horses, he jumped in. To 
the Railway steamer gkdtl' he cried. “ And I will 
give you a good buxis^ if I can catch the 4-30 train.” 

The horses were strong, and as the man cut them 
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up with hts whip, they dashed along at a great gallop. 
In a very short time the steamer ghat was reached. 
Gopal jumped out But when he found that the old 
lady had given him a twenty-rupee note, he was puzzled. 
He must have change, and he bustled up and down, 
for there was the steamer, that ferried passengers taking 
train at the Howrah station, all ready to start. In the 
midst of his great perplexity some one took him across 
the street to a shop-keeper from whom change was to 
be procured. “ Give me change, quick,” said he to the 
shop-keeper as he handed him the twenty-rupee note. 
When he had received the change he paid five rupees 
to the driver and dashed on in hot haste to the steamer. 
But just then the signal to start was given, and it was 
followed by a loud long whistle. He pushed on with 
all the speed he could make. And when he stood 
upon the jetty, the steamer had distanced it, and was 
noisily moving in its track with its full complement of 
passengers. 

There was not a minute to lose, and Gopal ran 
down to the ferry and sprang on one of the boats ly¬ 
ing there. “It is some minutes past four,” said he, 
slipping a rupee into the boatman’s hand, “ and I want 
to catch the 4-30 train. So look sharp, my friend.” 

“ Sit you there, sir,” said the boatman, “ and I will 
row you across in no tinne. Gopal was soon, being 
rowed across, and quickly reached the Howrah side. 
Just then there was a loud sharp whistle of the train. 
Gopal landed in a trice. The boatman asked to be 
paid, but he hurried on without paying any heed to his 
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words. The fellow, however, would not have it so, and 
quickly went and put himself before his way. “ I have 
paid you already,” impatiently cried Gopal. “ The huxi$ 
only, sir,” said the boatman. Gopal, to get rid of him^ 
paid him another one rupee and ran to the station. He 
had just gained the platform when the train was set in 
motion. IJke a desperate man he sprang forward, 
opened the door of one of the compartments of a car¬ 
riage by turning the handle and got inside. He could 
not get his ticket. What did that matter? He could 
pay the fare where he wanted to get down. 

On entering the compartment, Gopal's head was in 
a whirl, there was a blur before his eyes, and he caught 
hold of the iron railing to prevent himself from falling. 
For weeks together he had gone without his proper 
nourishment and his natural rest at night; and now the 
desperate effort made by him in his weakened state of 
body to catch the train was too much for him. Slowly 
and softly he laid him down on the bench. There was 
a cool gentle wind blowing, and as the train moved on, 
for his exhaustion he fell asleep. 

He slept and awoke not till too late. Never had he 
slept so soundly before. And while he slept, numbers of 
passengers were in and out till at length the train 
arrived at Burdwan at 9 o’clock at night. The doors of 
carriages were being opened, and tickets were being 
collected. It was all bustle and confusion at Hlle 
station, but still he slept on. At length a Eurasian 
Railway officer opened the door of the compartment in 
which he was. Gopal was alone in the compartment. 
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Seeing that he was asleep, the ticket collector pulled him 
gently by the leg, saying, “Get up, Babu, get up.” 
Gopal got up with a start "This is Sreerampur?” he 
asked. 

“ You are dreaming,” said the Eurasian officer. 
“ This is Burdwan. Give me your ticket, come on.” 

Gopal’s head was again in a whirl, and his feelings 
seemed to choke his utterance. 

“ Quick, give me your ticket; why don’t you move ?” 
said the Railway officer. 

“ I haven’t got any, but I am ready to pay the 
fare,” gasped out Gopal. 

“ I suspected as much,” said he. “ Come along with 
me to the Station-master. 

As the Station-master was too busy, Gopal had to be 
shut up in a room for the night. 

Oh ! that was a terrible night to Gopal! “ must I,” 
sighed he, “ give up the thought of Sarna for good ?” 
Though Gopal had heard nothing, yet he had fondly 
cherished in his heart the hope that one day Sarna 
would be his own. But that she was another’s now, 
and he must no more think of her—oh, the thought he 
could not bear. “ Why did I not communicate,” he 
exclaimed in an agony of grief, “ the contents of her 
letter to dada\ He might have been able to take 
prompt measures to frustrate Shashanka’s design and 
rescue Sarna from his hands. Oh, why did I fall 
asleep ! How can I return home to dada ! How can 
I look him in the face again ! He has been a most 
loving brother to me, but oh ! how I have wronged him 1 
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By falling asleep I have allowed an irreparable injury 
to be done to Sarna, for which 1 can never forgive my¬ 
self. The dissembling wretch ! To know that Sh^hanka 

has sold her-but who ever thought him capable of 

such baseness as this ! Dada will be distracted with 
grief and rage when he hears of it. Sarna, at this 
moment, is no doubt blaming her brother, but, oh, she 
knows not that it is my unfortunate self that is to 
blame for it” 

Thus sorrowing and lamenting he passed the night, 
and he never felt the least concern for his own con¬ 
finement “ I shall be set free,” said he to himself, as- 
soon as it is morning, “ but alas! I have failed to free 
Sarna from the clutches of the bad Shashanka.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


sarna’s narrow escape. 


T here is great dhoom dham in Haridas’s house. The 
father of the bridegroom has procured a band from 
Calcutta. The yard of the outer house is full, the boys- 
filling the greater part of it and making the very air 
ring with their mirth. The bridegroom, an ill-favoured 
youth of twenty-four, with a rough black exterior, has a 
rather repulsive look in his wedding cheli of a bright red 
colour. He has a seat in the midst of a merry group 
chiefly composed of students. 

Brides and bridegrooms have always the ten(|ere$t 
attentions paid to them on the day of their marriage. 
The friends and relations the bridegroom are most 
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diligent in their attentions to him. Every one seems to 
take a pride in being talked to by the bridegroom, and 
every acquaintance is anxious to thurst htmself upon 
his notice. Those who have often seen him from a boy 
are as eager to see him now as those who are perfect 
strangers to him. The bridegroom has to be called 
away sometimes when his presence is required in the 
undermahal ; and on every such occasion he pretends to 
be very unwilling to leave the company of his friends. 

"You are not to take any food to-day;” said Shashanka 
to Sarna, calling her early this morning. 

" Why ?” said Sarna looking as though she were 
unable to understand his meaning. 

“ Why ? Because you are going to be married to-day,” 
said Shashanka, breaking into a horrid laugh which 
startled and frightened Sarna, 

Shashanka was a man of gigantic appearance, and 
Sarna now really began to feel she was in the hands of 
a giant from whom there was no running away. 

" Yes, because you are going to be married to-day,” 
repeated Shashanka ; and he laughed as horridly again. 

Sama’s fear at once changed to anger. Burning 
with indignation that quite drowned her sense of 
diecency, she exclaimed, " Who is to marry me and to 
whom am 1 to be married ?” 

" I am to marry you,” said Shashanka, speaking very 
ealmly, " though it would have been none of my concern 
had your father been living. I need not tell to whom 
you me gc^ng to be married, for you overheard every 
word csf what I had lately been saying to my wife.'* 
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Sarna’s surprise was as great as her indignation ; 
for how could Shashanka, unless through some mysterious 
process, know that she only feigned to be asleep when 
he had a talk with his wife the other night ? “ Such a 
good and kind guruthakur you are !” she, however, only 
said in a bitterly sarcastic tone. 

“ I may be a bad man,” said Shashanka, “ but your 
father approved of this match when he was alive, you 
may depeud on that.” 

” My father ! no, never. It is a He.” 

“ Well, never mind your father, since he is not 
amongst the living. This match, I say, has my appro¬ 
bation.” 

“ What does it signify whether it has your approba¬ 
tion or not ?” 

“ Well, but I am sure we can never find a more 
.eligible match than this. The young man, I tell you, is 
worth his weight in gold.” 

“ What care I for what the young man is. I will not 
have him. There is no compulsion in things of this 
)cind.” 

“ Well, it is very pretty, indeed. But I like not girls 
that are self-willed. And what makes them so is often 
the little learning that they get, and that is so danger¬ 
ous. Come now, you are to make no fuss, for I am not 
to put up with any amount of nofis^se in such a serious 
affair as this. And Shashanka rose and prepared to leave 
the room. ** Oh, stop,” cried Sama* ** What right have 
you to hold me a prisoner here. Unlock the house-door 
and let roe out, | say. 1 must go down to Calcutta*” 
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“ Well, there is no hurry about it. You can go after 
the marriage Is over.” 

Sarna rushed to the door, crying, “ I will spread an 
alarm by crying ‘ murder.’ She was just about to rush 
out when Shashanka caught her by the hand and tried to 
pull her inside. She struggled and pulled the opposite 
way ; but she quickly had to yield to the giant strength 
of Shashanka, who, standing outside, easily locked the 
door as he pushed her from him. Sarna screamed and 
wept and cried, but he only said, “ Now lie there and cry 
your eyes out if you like.” With this he quickly went 
out, and going to Haridas’s brought the dhulis to his 
house. “ Beat on your dhoh^ my men, and beat away 
whenever you hear any weeping and wailing in the house.” 

Sarna wept and entreated and threatened, but all to 
no purpose. 

“ Oh, have pity on me,” she cried. “ Do send me 
to my brother, and I promise you will have double 
the sum of money for which you are going to do this 
great wrong. Nay, if you will not be satisfied with that, 
you shall have the whole of my portion in the will.” 

“ You know not what you say,” said Shashanka. 
“ You have not yet acquired the title to this money.” 

But I say I will give you my portion, and I do 
swear to this by all that is sacred.” 

All these promises are of no avail. Shahanka 
Sekhar is not the man to trust in promises.” 

** What do you want then ?” 

^ 1 want nothing but to see you smoothly through the 
ceremony and then to have done with you altogether.” 
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“ You have a daughter, would you like to give her 
away in this way ?” 

“ Why, it is very fine to hear you talk like that Left 
a girl into the mysteries of reading and writing, and 
you spoil her. That’s proverbial.” 

Sarna was a little abashed and said no more. 

Shashanka lived within an easy distance from the* 
Railway Station at Sreerampur. Sarna could hear the 
trains as they approached the station whistling and 
puffing, and she eagerly expected that some one was. 
going to come to her rescue. And now she said as she 
heard a low distant noise, ” Ah, there is a train coming. 
It must be from Howrah.” And she brightened up at 
the thought that her rescue was at hand. For about 
half an hour she waited patiently, but after that she 
grew restless and flitted about the room like a caged 
bird. Presently she stopped to listen. There was 
another train coming. Could it be from Howrah ? It 
stopped. It started again and went puffing past. After 
a time there was another and then another again, but 
, no welcome messenger came from her brother. Then 
it seemed to her that the trains were all running to, and 
not one running from, Howrah. 

Time wore on, and at last Sarnalata saw through 
an open window facing to the west that the sun was 
about to go down. The marriage was to take place at 
6 o’clock in the evening. What were her feelings when 
she thought of that dreadful hour being at hand ! By 
and by the sun went down, leaving a glow in the western 
sky, and Sarnalata expected that Shashanka would 

i6 
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soon come to lead her to what she thought would be the 
death of her. But it suddenly struck her that perhaps 
Shashanka had not told the truth when he said that 
her brother was gradually improving and would get 
perfectly well in right time. Was her brother danger¬ 
ously ill or had the worst happened ? Though the 
latter she could scarcely think of without a shudder, her 
mind now misgave her cruelly, and so great indeed was 
♦her suffering that for a time she quite forgot her own 
dangerous position. 

The shades of evening deepened. A little cloud 
passed over, sullying the clear light blue of the sky, a 
cool breeze blew, and the bridegroom and his party 
•arrived. Then it was all bustle and confusion. In the 
midst of the blowing of conchs while the band played, 
the bridegroom was led into the ashur made in 
Shashanka’s big ckandimandav. The seat of honour 
in the middle was occupied by the bridegroom, while 
fhis friends and relatives sat all round. The young man 
was encumbered with a superfluous quantity of garland 
and had his forehead plentifully smeared with chandan.. 
The guests were all merry and talkative, and the boys 
were very jolly and cracked jokes with the bridegroom. 
'But where was Shashanka now ? He was busy counting 
’the money of his bargain with Haridas. 

After a while when Shashanka found it was all right, 
♦he rose and went to put the money under lock and key ; 
then returning quickly, he joined Haridas, and they 
•went together to the Sabka, They were well pleased 
with each other, for everything was as it should be. 
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But it was near time, so Shashanka proposed that he 
would go and bring the bride. ” Yes, go, fetch the 
bride,” cried several voices at once. 

Shashanka was off in a moment. As he unlocked 
and opened the door, Sarna rushed forward and threw 
herself at his feet. Weeping she said, Oh, tell me 
truly how my brother is, or you cannot make me leave 
this room.” 

“ Your brother is gradually recovering health,” said 
Shashanka, “ though he is too weak to leave his bed 
yet” 

“ For God’s sake tell me truly.” 

“ I am telling you nothing but the truth. Your 
brother will get perfectly well in right time. He cannot 
get out of his bed yet. If he could, this marriage 
would never take place. If the worst happened, then 
1 might wait and not be in such haste about this busi¬ 
ness.” Sarna could see that there was some truth in the 
words which he spoke. So she only said, “ Do not, I 
beseech you, sacrifice me to your greed of gold.” 

• “ Nonsense,” cried Shashanka. 

“ Oh, spare me ! But if you do not, and marry me 
■to this man’s son, I will commit suicide, and you will 
have my death to reproach yourself with.” 

“ What care I for what you may do after the mar¬ 
riage is over ? And Shashanka stooped to force Sarna 
to quit hold of his feet which she held firmly in both 
hands. But all of a sudden Sarna let go his feet and 
hitted to the farther comer of the room. Getting her 
anchal round her neck and tying a noose in no time 
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she stood ready to draw it at a moment’s notice. 
“ Stand where you are,” she cried. “If you move a 
step, 1 will destroy my life.” 

“ Sarna,” cried Shashanka, laughing as a giant only 
could laugh, “ I am quite sure of you, you cannot es¬ 
cape from me.” 

“ You need not be too sure of anything,” said Sarrla. 

‘ Wicked girl ?” cried Shashanka, and he advanced a 
step or two. “ Stop or I will draw the noose,” exclaim¬ 
ed Sarna in a determined tone of voice. And she 
would have destroyed her life without doubt, had not 
Shashanka, at that instant, been startled at noticing a 
sudden blaze lighting up the sky in front of the open 
window, that made him rush to it in alarm. And what 
were his surprise and confusion when, on looking out, he 
saw that his own big c/iandimandav was on fire. 


CHAPTER XU. 

SIIASIIIHHUSHAN KNOWS HIS WIFE AS HE 
NEVER KNEW HER BEFORE. 

O N his return home from Ram Sundar’s, Shashibhu- 
shan told his wife how cold had been the reception 
he had met with there, how the amlas had slighted him, 
and how dearly he was to pay to be spared by them.- 
When his wife had beared all, she shook her head, sighed 
and said nothing. She then rose and was just about 
to leave the room when her husband said, “ You are 
going, my love? Will you not give me a little of your 
company ?” “ I shall be back soon,” she only said,. 
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and went to seek the company of her good precious 
mother. 

What property Shashibhushan possessed was in his 
wife's name. The house he had built^ the lands he had 
acquired and such Government papers as he owned 
were all in Promoda’s name. Besides, what cash he 
had got was in the safe custody of his wife. Nothing 
could be better than for Promod4 to have her husband’s 
property in her name. In this she was directed by 
prudence. While his property was in her name, Sha¬ 
shibhushan might be sure of its being as secure as 
secure could be. But it would not be quite so secure if 
he chose to have it in his own name, as then perhaps he 
would some day be in danger of losing it; for what 
might not turn up any day for any man ? P’orracrly, 
when he lived jointly with his brother, he used to pay the 
rent of what landed property had been left by their late 
father. But after his separation from his brother he paid 
the rent only of his own half of the property. Bidhubhu- 
shan was not able to pay the rent of his share. He was 
, in arrears to the Zamindar ; consequently his property 
was sold, and it was bought back by Shashibhushan 
an his wife’s name. 

Ornaments rather than money were Promod^’s aim. 

Money is quickly spent,” Promoda would say to her 
husband, “ but ornaments are a sort of provision in a 
house against any future pecuniary difficulty. She 
also used to say that if any one was in any difficulty 
which he could get out of by the payment of a certain 
sura of money, though he might have no money in 
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hand, if his wife had a number of jewels, he should not 
lose heart. Shashibhushan was ever ready to give 
Promoda credit for being the most prudent, if not the 
most peaceful, woman in the village. 

Now, as we have seen, when Promoda, after hearing 
all from her husband, left the room| rather abruptly, 
Shashibhushan’s mind misgave him he knew not why. 
The amlas had agreed to spare him on condition that 
he should pay them four thousand rupees and after-i 
wards resign his situation. The bribe must be given. 
Could Promodi be unwilling to let him have the 
money ? Could she possibly forsake him in his time of 
need ? Shashibhushan could never brook such an idea. 

“ No, no,” said he, “ Promoda is certainly better than 
that. Why, she cannot let her own husband be ruined 
for ever.” 

Leaving her husband Promoda went downstairs to 
her mother. “ Is there any one by, mother ? she said in 
an undertone. Her mother stepped out to look. " No, 
my love, there is no one by,” said she, returning to her 
daughter. “ Then sit here,” said Promoda to her, seating * 
herself on the toktapos. 

Promodi’s mother sat close beside her, as she eagerly 
whispered, “ Well, what is it you wish to speak to me in 
confidence, daughter ?” 

“ Move on and don’t lean on me, I say,” said 
Promodi. 

” Oh, I beg your pardon, dear, I ‘didn’t see,” said 
her mother as she hastened to sit aside, 

“ Why, it is quite easy to say that, but you ha^e a 
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pair of eyes in your head to see just as any one else 
has.” 

“ I am very sorry, my love.” 

“Well, have you heard anything^, mother?” said' 
Promodi, softening her tone. 

“ No, my love, I am sure I have not” 

“ Why, do you mean to say that you live in the house 
with your ears stopped with cotton wool.” 

“ How am I to know anything unless you tell me,, 
dear ?” 

“ Well, then I will tell you. The Shahib came the 
other day. Do you hear, mother ?” 

" Shahib ?” 

“Yes, hold your tongue now. W'ell, the Dewanji 
is to render the past ten years’ accounts. That means 
nothing more or less than his ruin, you know.” 

“ His ruin ! Oh, what shall we do then !” exclaimed. 
Promoda’s mother. 

“ Hush ! If you cannot quietly listen to what I have 
to say, you must leave the room.” 

“ Oh, I can quietly listen, dear. Please excuse this 
interruption.” 

Promoda again forgave her mother, and said, resum¬ 
ing the subject, “ Yes, his ruin. He knows he has not 
been an honest man in the service of his master. The 
amlas one and all have turned his enemies, and would 
iiave him out of the way. Such faithless rogues these 
amlas are. They could be so daring as to rob their 
master without pity, because, you know, the master is a 
dead drunkard and worse than useless. The Shahib of 
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course is not to spare the Dewanji, as he is the headman. 

The punishmentr-why, it may be jail, it may be 

^ors^-^pulipolou, as they call it.” 

“ Oh, pity ! what will become of us ! But is there 
•no help, daughter ?” 

“Help? Yes, but there is no counting on that. 
The amlas can so contrive as to let him escape if be 
will pay them four thousand rupees in advance. He 
tells me so, but I believe that’s only to trick him out of 
the money, for there is no trusting these poor, pitiful 
thievish rogues, you know.” 

The mother, who had lived all her life in the midst 
of poverty and had never seen so much as fifty rupees 
together, looked puzzled at the mention of four thousand 
rupees. She had not the least idea of such a sum as 
that ; so she dared not open her lips. 

“ Well, mother, why do you keep quiet ?” said 
-Promoda, 

“ What did you say was the sum, dear ?” 

“ Four thousand rupees.” 

The mother looked hesitatingly up into her daughter’s 
face. “ Is that so much as two score or more ?” she said. 

“ Plague take you ! Are you a child ?” 

The mother was silenced. 

“ Well,” said Promoda again, “ to pay four thousand 
•rupees is to part with all the jewels and the Government 
papers. Now what do you think, mother.”. 

The poor woman was in a fix. She was not to keep 
•quiet. Yet she knew not what to say so as not to dis¬ 
please her daughter. She could not think what to say 
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when Promod4 said again, “ Why, it is easy to see that’s 
only one of their tricks, but I am not going to be tricked 
out of any money in that way. Yet to stay here there 
is no avoiding paying the money. The only way out of 
this difficulty is to fly from here. Let us, I say, take 
my jewels and all cash and the Governnffent papers and 
leave this place as early as possible. Why should I 
stay here and give up all that I have if, by so doing, we 
cannot save him from ruin. Save him from ruin we 
cannot. Why then lose my jewels and all and make 
beggars of myself and my children ? And who will be 
a beggar, if he can help it ?” 

“ Who of course,” said Promoda’s mother at last, 
now greatly relieved to know what her daughter would 
have. “ Can there be anything more foolish than for 
any one to give up all that he is worth, and then go and 
beg from door to door ?” 

Having concluded that they must leave the house and 
not delay it longer than they could help, Fromoda 
rose and went back to her husband. 

“ Where have you been, dear ?” Shashibhushan asked 
his wife. 

“ Oh, mother is sick,” said Promoda with a bad 
pretence, 

“ Sick ?” Well, but when do you let me have the 
money, dear ?” 

“ Why,” said Promoda, “ I should be sure there is no 
hurry about it. You don’t want it to night.” 

“ No, not to night,” said Shashibhushan, “ but I must 
have it to-morrow.” 
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Promodi, said no more, and Shashibhushan dropped 
the matter for the nonce, thinking that he ought to feel 
sure of the money from his wife. 

Next morning the kerani Ram Sundar, accompanied 
by two piadas^ called at Shashibhushan’s house. As soon 
as Shashibhushan heard of his arrival he hurried 
downstairs and gave him a friendly reception. Then 
Ram Sundar said, “ Well, sir, there has come a manager 
at last You are to go with the piadas there, for your 
presence is urgently required at the kacharu Now go 
and bring it, you understand me, and you have nothing 
to fear from us. And you must look sharp, sir, for there 
is no time to lose.” 

When Shashibhushan had heard him, he would 
waste not a minute but left him immediately. 
Appearing before his wife, “ Now, dear,” said he, “ give 
me those papers and some of your jewels as an equivalent 
for a thousand rupees.” 

“ What ! now !” cried Promoda, as though it were 
quite unexpected. 

“ Why, dear, it cannot possibly wait,” said Shashi¬ 
bhushan. 

“ Well,” said Promoda, “ four thousand rupees 
in itself is a fortune. But what good do expect from your 
paying this money ?” 

“ Good, dear ? Why, only then I should not be sent 
off to pulipolou" 

“ You think so,” said ProraodA, •* but who knows you 
are not going to be sent off to polipolon ? Who knows 
you are not going to be tricked out of your money ?" 
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Shashibhushan looked up in astonishment, ** And 
what is my money to me,” he only said, “ if I am going 
to be sent off to pulipolou ?” 

” It may be nothing to you ; but what I mean is that 
we should not beg from door to door if it could be 
helped.” 

These words sent an arrow into Shashibhushan’s 
heart. ** Why should you,” said he, beg from door 
to door ? I have fifty bighas of paddy and other landed 
property. And I have built this house which will not 
need repairs within some twenty years hence. But 
come, why should we not hope for the best ? Do please 
let me have the papers and some of your jewellery, and 
I can assure you things will soon be all right again.” 

Promoda neither moved nor spoke a word. “Oh, 
come,” said Shashibhushan again, speaking coaxingly, 
“ be quck, love^ There is no time to lose. Now get up, 
do, there is a good dear.” 

Promoda was still sullen. Her husband got annoyed. 
“ Get up I say,” he cried, “ will you or will you not ?” 

“ Why, how you storm !” said Promoda, taking 
advantage of her husband’s somewhat ruffled mood. 
“Do you mean to lay hands on me ? Go to ! I refuse 
to give you.” 

“ A thousand pardons, dear. Ten thousand pardons. 
There is Ram Sunder Babu waiting for the money, 
and I am to go just now with the piadas there, Oh, 
come, make haste, dear, and don’t let us trifle time, for 
I cannot now afford to lose a minute.” 

“ Oh, you are such a cruel-hearted man,” exclaimed 
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Promoda, weeping. “ For sometime your brother had 
given me much trouble, and now you are determined 
not to let me alone. What a pity I must never enjoy 
one moment of my life. Why could my father not have 
known better than to contract an alliance with your 
father!” And Promoda covered her eyes with iher 
anchal and wept. Shashibhushan only stood like one 
struck stupid. “You never cared about making any 
provision for me,” she said again, weeping, and now you 
are going for good.” 

“ Oh, Promoda,” exclaimed Shashibhushan in agony, 
■“ I should not—I must not go, only if you would let me 
have the money. But is it possible you are not willing 
to let me have it?” Promoda only sobbed as though 
her heart would burst. 

“ Make haste, Shashi Babu, we cannot afford to wait 
any longer,” bawled Ram Sunder Babp from down 
stairs. 

“ I am coming,” cried Shashibhushan. And falling 
on his knees before his wife and weeping, he begged and 
. entreated her to have pity on him. 

At this Promod4 uttered a shriek such as made her 
mother run to her. “ Oh, father ! oh, mother ! why could 
you have brought me into this bad world ! Why could 
you have given me in marriage to such a heartless man!” 
“ Oh, dear, don’t blame me,” cried Promodi’s mother. 
“ I was dead against it, but your father would have his 
own way and not listen to me, and so you were married 
against your poor mother’s will, dear. But my life has 
Become a burden to me, and I have no desire to live 
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any longer, Oh, Gadadhar ! Godadhar ! where are you 
now ? And do I still live without you, child ?’* And 
mother and daughter mingling their tears, wept aloud 
as though they were bent upon Shashibhushan’s ruin. 

“ What do you mean, Shashi Babu ?” bawled Ram’ 
Sundar Babu again. “ Do you mean to keep us standing 
in this way ? But we have waited over half an hour 
and will not wait one minute more.” 

Shashibhushan now felt that he was a lost man. 
“ Woman,” he cried in a tone of voice which showed 
that he was prepared for the worst, “ I never had 
thought you could treat me in this way, but you are up 
to anything. You poisoned my ears against my brother, 
and I was indeed, as you called me, a fool to believe you. 
To think of all my brother had to suffer, because you 

would have him crushed and trampled under foot- 

oh, that is enough to break my heart. Poor Sarala ! 
she was so very good, but you have murdered her. And 
when it was all over with her, I could feel that some¬ 
thing dreadful was going to happen to me. You are a 
"murderous woman, but I must suffer for my own folly. 
Can one cherish a viper in his breast and not be bitten' 
by it?” 

When he had spoken those words, for a moment he 
looked wildly round, and then abruptly left the roorq. 
Going to Ram Sunder, he said, “ I will go with you 
before the manager.” And when he stood before him, 
to the great surprise of the ainlas, he confessed his past 
transgressions and said that he might do with him a» 
he liked. 
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The manager was a Deputy Collector. He felt some 
commiseration for Shashibhushan, but he must do his 
duty. So he took notejof all his confessions to him. The 
ainUs and karani Ram Sundar were all of them found 
more or less guilty ; and they were ordered with Sha¬ 
shibhushan to the hajaU The Deputy Collector next 
thought that as Shashibhushan’s offence was very grave, 
his property should be sold to compensate for the loss of 
the Zamindar ; and in view of this, lest any of the mov¬ 
ables should be removed, this cautious officer ordered 
the police to keep a strict watch at night over Shashi¬ 
bhushan’s house. 

Well, it was dark. The daroga with a constable had 
just arrived. This constable was no other than Romesh, 
with whom the reader is well acquainted. Suddenly 
now the sky became overcast with a cloud ; and imme¬ 
diately after the wind rose, shaking the trees and mak¬ 
ing a great bustle. It, however, fell quickly, and on 
then came a shower of rain. The rain was soon 
over, but the air felt rather cold. Not a very pleasant 
business to keep watch in such a night. The daroga ' 
was not accustomed to such a business ; so after 
having been on duty for about an hour he began to 
feel rather cold and uncomfortable. “ Romesh,” he 
said, calling his assistant, “ I am cold and uneasy.” 

" I am always at your service, sir,” said Romesh. 
‘*You have only to tell me what you want done, and it 
is done.” 

“ Well, then a half powa^ my friend, and that will do, 
J think.” 
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Romesh was off in an instant In a little time he 
returned. The daroga took the bottle from his hand. 
Then into the mouth of it he put his finger, at the same 
time turning the bottle so as to allow the liquor to flow 
to its mouth. Then taking out his finger, as he set the 
bottle by, he held it across the flame of his lighted 
Bull’s eye. The liquor of the finger, however, failed to 
catch the flame, which showed that the liquor was not 
good. “ The fellow Ramdhone,” said he, “ is not afraid 
to cheat a policeman. As he, however, was about to 
take a sip, a voice cried, “ Romesh, Romesh.” Romesh 
went off at once to find the person. When he returned, 
the daroga had finished his half powa, “ Here, Romesh,” 
said the daroga^ handing back the empty bottle, “another 
half powa if you please, but take care, friend, you are 
not cheated again.” 

In short when the datoga had finished his second 
half powa, he began to dream of beds of down. And 
he thought he would stretch himself on one of them 
when overpowered by the influence of liquor he measured 
• his full length on the ground. When Romesh saw that 
the daroga was down and senseless, he quickly ap¬ 
proached Shashibhushan’s house, and walking up, 
knocked gently at the door. In a moment the door 
opened and Romesh got in. 

Promoda, according to a previous arrangement with 
K omesh, having taken all her jewels and all cash of her 
husband in the cash-box was now waiting all ready 
with her mother for that rogue of a policeman to come 
and lead them out of the house. “ You are ready ?*' 
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whispered Romesh as he entered. *' Yes,” said Promoda’s 
mother in a whisper. ** I will walk a little way with 
you to see you off,” said Romesh speaking again in 
whispers. “ Now then, follow me.” 

Promodd had charge of her cash-box while her 
mother had charge of a pretty large bundle of clothes. 
Thus equipped they followed Romesh out of the house. 

A little way on they stopped, and Promoda’s mother 
paid Romesh what he had been promised. 

Alone and in the darkness of night they made fast 
in the direction of the river. From the first her mind 
made up to go to her father’s, Promoda had hired a 
boat. So on arriving, they found it ready waiting for^ 
them. In a minute they were seated in the boat, and in 
another they were on the way to their destination. But 
scarcely had they left ten minutes when a cloud again 
overspread the sky, deepening the gloom of night. The 
wind rose again ; and often a flash of lightning was fol¬ 
lowed by a deep rumbling noise of thunder. But soon a 
deeper gloom prevailed, and the wind was furious now. 
The heavens looked as though they would come down 
and crush the earth with their tremendous weight. Then 
came on hail and rain together, and the fury of the wind 
now knew no bounds. Trees were blown down and birds 
dropped dead into the river. A shriek burst from the 
lips of Promoda and her mother, and in the next instant 
they were struggling amid the foaming waves. The 
boatmen swam to the bank, which was close. Promodd’s 
mother supporting herself on her bundle of clothesr 
in spite of the wind and waves, boldly pushed on to the 
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bank till she too gained it. As for Promod6, in one 
hand she firmly held her cash box while with the other 
she swam as best as she could. She had thus come 
near enough to the bank when she was so cold and< 
exhausted that she could no longer hold her cash' 
box; and as her grasp relaxed, down it went at once. And' 
then she would have gone down without doubt) but a* 
wave coming on, leaping, after her, threw her upon the 
bank and there let her lie. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
shashanka’s death. 

W HEN Shashanka Shakhar saw that his chandimandav 
was in a blaze, for a minute he stood astounded 
and then as the force of the flames grew greater, he 
hurried out of the room and ran toward the fire. On 
opening the door, he had put the lock and key near the 
window, and now in his moments of great perplexity he 
had no thought of it or of Sarna. When Shashanka- 
• was off, Sarna looked out of the window and saw the 
chandimandav all in a blaze. At the same instant one 
of the thatched houses, that was nearest caught the 
flame, and Sarna trembled as she saw it. Then what a 
strain was there to save life and property! What a- 
great stir and tumult, and what clamorous crowds- 
blocked up the pathway in front of the burning houses !! 
Sarna now thought that it was high time to make her 
escape. Here was an opportunity such as she never 
had dreamed of, and she was not to let it go for the 
*7 
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world. She ran to the sadar daroja. Perceiving, how¬ 
ever, a crowd in front of it she turned and ran to the 
back-door ; but her foot slipped and she fell down and 
hurt herself. It was a struggle for life and liberty. She 
nothing minded her pain ; and right glad she was when 
she found the back-door open. She sallied forth apd 
-came before a crowd, but she ran quickly past it. Then 
on she pressed no matter in what direction, her only 
care being to get as far away as she could from 
Shashanka’s house. It was, however, not long before 
she came to a point where two roads met from opposite 
directions. Here for a moment she hesitated, and then 
turned to the left and went on. She had not gone on ^ 
for five minutes when she felt the touch of a hand on 
her shoulder from behind. She screamed and ran some 
paces before her. Her fright, however, wore off when 
she found it was only a woman. The woman laughed, 
walked up and spoke to her. Then Sarna knew 
her to be Shashanka’s maid-servant. Thinking she had 
been sent to chase and take her, she was again seized 
with a fright. “ Oh, let me go or I will scream,” cried 
Sarna ; “ I will not go back with you.” “ Fear nothing,” 
said Shashanka’s maid-servant. “ I haven’t been sent 
to take you. I have run away like you from the wicked 
Shashanka. Look here,” she added showing her a 
cash-box, “ I have stolen it from Sarna had now 

no reason to disbelieve her. “ Where are you going 

now ?” she asked, 

' ) 

“ To my aunt’s,” aaid the maid-servant. . 

“Where does ypur ajmt H«e?”, ,, 1 - . i 1 . 
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“ Away on the other side of the river. I mean to 
■stop there for to-night. To-morrow I will go elsewhere, 

I would wish you to go with me." 

Sarna readily agreed to her proposal. They then 
turned to a by-path ; and after threading this and that 
narrow way for a time they at last reached the river 
■side. But they had to wait a long time before they 
could be carried over, 

“ I trust I am safe now,” said Sarna as after landing 
they walked on together. “ Yes, you are safe,” said the 
maid-servant; “ but I am not as yet so safe as you are " 

“ I wish you had not robbed your master.” 

“ Why, I only served him right. I wish I had cut 
his throat too. Such a scoundrel he is ! Was there 
ever in the world a greater scoundrel than he is ! He is 
hoarding up money by robbing other people. And 
where is the sin in robbing a man whose business is to 
rob other people ?” 

“ Well, but how did you steal the cash-box ?” 

“ I knew the chest in which he kept his cash. 1 
• often had looked for an opportunity to run away with 
his cash-box, but in vain. This evening when he entered 
your room, I saw him leave the lock and key out near the 
window. I thought I would steal the key, for I had 
often seen him open that chest with it. Well, while 
he was in I couldn’t find courage enough to take it. 
Bnt when, on seeing his chandimandav on fire, he left 
the room in great haste, I said to mj^elf, ‘ now or never.’ 
So at once I went and got the key. Then opening the 
chestj ancj taking out the cash-box which felt pretty 
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heavy, I quickly made with it toward the back-door. 
Just then I saw you run to the sadar daroja. I had the 
key of the back-door, so I was able to get off in no time. 
Immediately after, you found the back-door open and 
got off too. But you were soon some way ahead of me^ 
for more than once 1 had to skulk for fear lest 1 should* 
be found out. And when at length I came up with yoy,. 
I thought I would just surprise you ; so I crept up and 
touched you lightly on the shoulder. But you were sa 
frightened, for you thought I had been sent on after 
you.” And here the maidservant broke into a loud 
laugh. 

“ Indeed I thought you had been sent to pursue me,”' 
said Sarna. 

They talked as they went on, and at last the maid 
servant cried, “ Do you see yonder hut ? My aunt 
dwells there.” 

“ How am I to go down to Calcutta? To-morrow 
I shall have to cross the river again to take train.” 

“ You need have no concern about that. To¬ 
morrow morning we shall see what can be done for you.” 

As we have seen, from the room in which Sarnalata 
was Shashanka first noticed the fire. In a room adjoin¬ 
ing the chandimandav there was a toktapoi^ in the middle 
of which was a door with a keyhole in it. This- 
door, when unfastened, could be lifted like the lid of a 
box. Into this repository, a little while before the chan¬ 
dimandav caught fir^ Shashanka had put.the money of 
his bargain with Haridas. At first when he noticed the 
fire, his confusion was very great, but afterwards he 
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■quickly ran towards it. It was the month of Falgoon, 
and everything combustible was as dry as any¬ 
thing. First somehow or other the room adjoining the 
chandimandav took fire. Quickly after the chandimandav 
was in a blaze. Then the flames spread fast and set 
two or three adjacent houses on fire too. There was 
a great rush of men and great was the uproar. Yet 
Haridas did not despair of his son’s marriage. He, hold¬ 
ing his son’s hand and that of the priest, and keeping at 
a safe distance, hoped that the marriage might be ac¬ 
complished when the fire had subsided. 

Now when Shashanka came before the fire, without 
a moment’s delay he rushed into the room where he 
had kept the money. A bedding was on the toktapos 
which he flung away with great violence. His money, 
oh, his money ! But where was the key ? He fumbled 
about his waist, but in vain. So he ran back into the 
house. There was the lock just where he had left it, 
but without the key on. Oh, how trying it was! In 
agony he struck his forehead with the palm of his 
hand and cried, “ Oh, I am undone.” He ran frantically 
about for an axe. At length he found one. In great 
haste he ran back to the chandimandav. He was just 
about to rush again into the room where his money 
was when Haridas caught hold of his dhuti, “ Where 
is the bride ?” he cried. “ Why not go to a neighbour’s 
and there have their hands joined ?” Shashanka only 
lifted the axe over his head as he turned fiercely round. 
Haridas uttered a shriek and shrank back in horror. 
Shashanka then sprang upon the toktapos and struck the 
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door of the repository with his axe. It did not give 
way ; so hq repeated his blows, but in vain. The tokta- 
pos was made of salwood and seemed well capable of 
standing any blows. But the dames roared over his head. 
The mud walls might give way at any moment. He 
grew most impatient and struck a blow once again 
with all his force. The shock made the whole chandi- 
mandav tremble, when detached from the roof down 
came a blazing beam upon his shoulder. Instantly 
he fell heavily upon his axe and was cut deeply in the 
breast. And while the blood gushed from his wound, 
the flame of the burning beam quickly set his dhuti in a 
blaze. “ Help, help,” cried Shashanka in a most piteous- ^ 
tone. “Oh ! drag me out, men, and leave me not to perish 
in the flames.” Not one, however, ventured to risk his 
own life to save his. Shashanka roared in agony. He 
was in too woful a plight to help himself, and he repeated¬ 
ly urged the men outside to save him yet. The mud walls 
threatened every moment to sink in, and no one was 
prepared to throw away his own life as he thought. 
And suddenly now, as the walls gave way, down came • 
with a crash the blazing roof like a huge mass of fire, and 
Shashanka was buried alive. Thus ended his life. 

Haridas, who never had despaired of his son’s mar¬ 
riage, now gave up all hopes of it and returned home 
much vexed and greatly disappointed. His son perhaps- 
was not less disappointed, and he too, after lounging 
about for a time in company with some of his friends, 
was obliged at last to turn his steps homeward. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

TRANSPORTATION OF ROMESPI. 

I N the morning following the accident which happened 
to Promoda and her mother, intimation was sent to- 
the police of the escape of two females from Shashi- 
bhushan’s house and of the sinking of the boat in which 
they set off. The head constable, on receiving this inti¬ 
mation, went at once to Shashibhushan’s house to confer 
with the daroga. He was so surprised when, on arriving,, 
he found his superior officer not in his senses, and 
looking, as he lay on the bare ground, like one whose 
last moments were near. His breathing hard, his limbs 
stiff, and his eyes fast closed. What was the matter 
with him ? The constable Romesh knew nothing of it. 
He was at his post at the back-door all night, and he 
found the daroga in this state only after he was relieved 
in the morning. Then he heard of the escape of two 
females from the house and of the going down of their 
boat. What on earth could be the matter with him ? 
Could he be bitten by a snake ? The head constable 
very carefully began examining the feet of the daroga. 
He, however, could detect nothing like a puncture made 
by the fangs of a snake. Romesh then stepped over to 
his head. “ Why, I think his breath has a smell of 
liquor,” cried he stooping so low as to be very close to 
his face. The head constable examined for himself. 
“ Quite so,” said he. 

“ 1 am a police man, sir,” said Romesh. 

*“ You are indeed a very clever fellow. But what’s to- 
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be done now ? Try such means as may bring him back 
to his senses ?” , 

“ No, nothing of the kind, if you will take my advice.” 

“ Why ?” asked the head constable. 

“ Why ? Because you see, should he never return to 
his senses, we may be sure to be hauled to court.” 

** What’s your advice then ?” 

“ I would rather have this matter at once brought t6 
the notice of the Deputy Collector.” 

“That will do him material injury. He will be 
degraded or may even be dismissed, you know.” 

“ Can’t help,” said Romesh. “ As one sows, so one 
must reap.” 

“ So one must reap indeed,” said something in 
Romesh’s heart. And as he thought of that, he straight¬ 
way thought of his own transgressions which filled him 
with the horror of detection. 

“ Well, yes, we must take no responsibility on 
our shoulders,” said the headconstable. So with¬ 
out loss of time the matter was brought to the notice 
of the Deputy Collector. And next when prepara¬ 
tions were being made to remove the senseless 
daroga in order to take him before that officer, a bottle 
was found near where he was lying. Romesh picked 
it up. “ It gives out a smell of liquor,” said he, smelling 
the bottle. “ Let me throw it. What shall we do 
with it ?” 

“ Do with it! Why, how foolish of you to say that! 
Let me see if there is any liquor in it.”—“There is 
none,” said Romesh, turning the bottle upside down. 
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But as he did so, a few blackish drops that were left, 
flowed out and trickled to the ground. 

The head con stable was vexed. ” What did you do 
that for ?” cried he. “ Why did you let those drops fall 
to the ground ? You are a police man, and you didn’t 
know better than that ? Give me the bottle 1 say.” 

Romesh’s hand shook visibly as he handed the 
bottle. “ What makes you feel so nervous now ?” said 
the headconstable, eying him from head to foot. 
Oh,” said Romesh, moistening his lips with his tongue, 
I feel so uneasy from having had to sit up all night 
last night.” But his voice shook as he spoke, and the 
headconstable looked so as to let him plainly see that 
he was not at all satisfied with his explanation. 

The daroga being brought, he was laid down before 
the Deputy Collector, and the headconstable put the 
bottle by. After inspection, this officer both 

daroga and bottle to Krishnagar. He next appointed 
the headconstable to the task of investigating the other 
matter—the sinking of the boat in which two females 
belonging to Shashibhushan’s house ha*d made an 
attempt to escape. 

Accordingly the headconstable, accompanied by 
Romesh and two or three other constables, proceeded to 
the quarter in which the boatmen lived. Then, with the 
boatmen whose boat had been hired, the police walked 
down to the river-side. They could get everything they 
wanted to know out of them, and then they ordered 
them to fish up the things which the females had taken 
with them. The boatmen were able to recover a few 
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clothes of the females, but nothing more. For the 
cash-box they dived and dived long, but in vain. And 
when with the assistance of more men the boat was 
fished out, there was nothing found in it. 

The headconstable next repaired to Shashibhushan’s 
house to inquire as to how Promodi and her mother had 
succeeded in making their escape. He first inquired pf 
Romesh. How was he to know ? He was at his post 
at the back-door, and he assured him that he never had 
left it for a minute. The headconstable then saw 
Godadhar’s mother and said, “ Who let you out of the 
house last night ?” 

“ Why, the man who kept watch over my son-in- 
law’s house,” said she. 

“ His name ?” 

“It is a pretty name I should be sure. But, why, 

1 mean the fellow who always pretended to be a very 
great friend of my son. The wretch tricked Gadadhar 
out of his money and then had him sent off to 
pulipolotiy 

“Well, ff you don’t remember his name, you can t 
point him out^” 

“ Of course I can,” 

“ Well, madam, how did this man trick your son out 
of any money ?” 

“ O friend policeman, in an evil hour did Gada¬ 
dhar make friendship with this rogue of a constable. 
Every one knew how very simple my boy was. Would 
he ever have thought to intercept any registered letters 
if that fellow had never put that into his head ? At 
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first the rog^ue had more than half of the ill-gotten 
money. But when after a time the matter came to be 
inquired into, he demanded of my son a hundred rupees 
more, and threatened to betray him into the hands of 
the police if he refused to pay it. I was so afraid for my 
son, you know, but where was a poor woman like myself 
to get that sum of money. 1 am not, like my daughter, 
a rich man’s wife, you know. However, I had some orna¬ 
ments, and I said to my daughter, ‘ here Promodd, 
keep these ornaments and let me have a hundred rupees.’ 
Promoda is such a good dear, you know. To oblige her 
mother she kept the ornaments and let me have a 
hundred rupees to give<to that fellow. And how did he 
repay it ?” Fromoda’s mother was about to say how 
when, seeing Romesh coming, she exclaimed, “ now, 
there comes the fellow.” Romesh had been off on 
some errand, and as he came and stood by the side of 
the head constable, she spoke to him, saying, “ Con¬ 
stable, you, what’s your name ? But indeed it was very 
bad of you to give up my son after you had had nearly 
all the money.” ’ 

“ Who had had ‘ nearly all the money ’?” asked the 
headconstable. 

Promoda’s mother pointed to Romesh. 

“ Who ? What ?” said Romesh, pretending not to 
understand her. 

“Why, weren’t you at the bottom of that dirty 
affair ?” said Promoda’s mother. 

“What dirty affair? 1 really don’t understand 
what y^u mean, madam.” 
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“Don’t you, constable ? But I mean the intercepting 
of the registered letters in which you were implicated.” 

“ I implicated in that dirty business 1 You are mis¬ 
taken, I must say.” 

“ Impossible,” said Promodi’s mother. Why, cons¬ 
table, I am not new to know you. You used to <Jall 
very frequently at our house, and you were thought to 
be very intimate with my son. But such blackguardism 
you were guilty of to him ! Do I not know that you 
last got a hundred rupees from my son ? And only 
last night you got from me Rs. 25 / as a bribe for letting 
us out of the house. Come, can you deny these facts ?” 

Romesh was unable to utter a word. “ I see, I see,” 
cried the headconstable and arrested him at once. 

Nevertheless Romesh said, “ I am a policeman, sir. 
You shall regret it as sure as I live.” 

In short Romesh was ckalanned to Krishnagar for trial. 

After three whole days and nights the daroga 
regained his consciousness. He, it was thought, would 
have died without doubt but for the great care taken of 
him by the medical officer. However, when he was in 
“full possession of his senses again, being put on his trial 
before the District magistrate, he told the whole truth 
without concealing anything. The report also of the 
medical officer was that the liquor in the bottle was mixed 
with opium. 

Ramdhone was arrested and sent up for trial. He, 
however, proved not guilty and was discharged. He 
could possibly have no motive in mixing up any poison¬ 
ous drug with the liquor. * 
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Now who could have mixed opium with the liquor? 
While the police was busy endeavouring to trace out the 
culprit, a medical practitioner, living near Shashibhushan’s 
house, declared before his neighbours that Romesh had' 
one day got from him four annas' worth of ladanum, say¬ 
ing that he was suffering from diarrhoea. This was 
brought to the notice of the police. The medical practi¬ 
tioner was summoned to appear in the District Judge’s- 
court to give evidence. In court he told the plain truth 
that he had sold Romesh four annas’ worth of ladanum 
•on his telling him that he was suffering from diarrhoea. 
The date, on which it had been sold, exactly tallying 
with the date on which the daroga had lost his conscious¬ 
ness, Romesh was convicted. Then he was tried for 
the other charges against him. His aiding and abetting 
Gadadhar to intercept the registered letters, his getting 
from him a greater part of the ill-gotten money as a 
bribe to make him hold his tongue about his offence,, 
then his receiving a sum again from Promodi and her 
mother for his letting them out of the house, and lastly 
*his mixing ladanum with the liquor meant for the' 
daroga^ which might have caused his death—these in¬ 
deed were very grave charges, and these were strongly 
proved against him. The judge asked him if he had 
anything to say. Romesh only hung down his head. 
The jury were unanimous in their verdict of guilty 
with regard to all the charges against him, and 
the judge sentenced him to transportation for 
life. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

MEETING OF SARNA AND GOPAL. 

A t the Burdwan station in what agony did Gopal 
pass that night! His sufferings no words could 
describe. How he wanted to get to next morning ! 
How very long the night seemed to him ! But it could 
not be night for ever, and at last it began to grow light. 
And as the gray of the dawn gave way to a glowing 
sunrise, it was all bustle again at the station. In a little 
time the bell rang, and soon passengers were crowding 
at the open window of the Booking office for tickets. 
How they jostled and pushed each other. A few minutes 
passed and then again a smart ringing of the bell indi¬ 
cated that the train was in sight. In three minutes more 
in steamed the train. A number of passengers got out 
while the number on the platform got in. The train was 
to wait here for good ten minutes, and many left it either 
to take a turn on the platform or to buy sweets and fruits 
for themselves or for their children. But it was soon 
time again to start, the passengers had got in again, 
and the train began to move. Three more trains were 
in and out, and Gopal now awaited his release with the 
utmost impatience. It was near half past ten when 
at last he was let off after he had paid the fare. 

At one o’clock Gopal took train again to come to 
Sreerampur. By the way his feelings, such as they 
were, might be conceived but not described. When the 
train reached the Sreerampur station, he got down in all 
haste and came away after_ delivering his ticket He 
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asked his way to the place where Shashanka lived. 
What was his surprise when he saw his house was des¬ 
troyed by fire. A great heap of ashes covered the site 
of Shashanka’s house, and the police kept guard near it 
Had Sarna desperately thrown away her life in the 
flames ? In a moment, as the thought appeared very 
probable, his head was in a whirl ; he staggered a few 
paces and then sank down on the pathway. A police¬ 
man passed by, but he had not the heart to ask him any 
questions. After a while he rose to his feet, and, pick- 
.ing up courage, approached the ashes. “What’s the 
matter ? What are you about here, sir ?” he asked the 
daroga. 

The daroga could see at a glance that he had a 
trouble upon his mind. So he said, “ The house caught 
fire last night, and the master of the house Shashanka 
Sakhar Sreetigiri was burnt alive in it. We are in 
search of his body. Was he a relation of yours ?” 

“ No, he was nobody to me,” said Gopal in a sad 
tone. “ But has any one else met the same fate here ? 
•Has any one committed suicide?” 

“ Suicide ? we have never heard of it But why 
do you ask that ?” 

“ Oh, my sister was here. Shashanka was going to 
marry her by force, and I was coming to deliver her 
from his hands. But I fainted in the train and never 
came to myself again till too late. My sister wrote 
to tell me that if no one appeared for her rescue, she 
wou}d comtnit suicide.” When Gopal had said that 
he burst mto tears. 
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“ Oh, be not concerned for your sister,” said the 
daroga. “ Depend on me she is all safe now, for she 
escaped a little after the chandimandav had caught 
fire.” 

When Gopal heard that, so great was his excite¬ 
ment that his head was in a whirl again, and he felt sas- 
if he was about to fall down in a swoon. The daraga 
was quick to see it He made him sit down and paid 
particular attentions to him. After a while when 
Gopal was well, the daroga said, “ Have you any dis¬ 
ease ?” 

“ No,” said Gopal. 

“ You have taken your food ?” 

“No, I have had nothing to eat since last night, 
said Gopal. 

The daroga at once sent for some khabar, but Gopal 
would not touch it when it was brought him. “ Oh, I 
will have nothing to eat,” said he, “ until I have found 
my sister.” 

“ But you much need first to take some refresh¬ 
ment, my friend.” 

Gopal was made to partake of the khabar, after 
which he rose, saying, “ I thank you very much, sir^ 
I want to inquire at every house, so if you will kindly 
let me take a constable with me.” 

“ Most willingly,” said the daroga. And he ordered 
a constable to go with Gopal. 

Every house was visited, but in vain. Sarna was- 
nowhere in the village, and not a scrap of information 
could he get about her. " Why, Sarna is no more,” he 
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said in extreme agony. Then having dismissed the 
constable he turned and walked on to the river-side. 
There he went and laid him down on the grass near the 
ferry. • 

Near where he lay, some boatmen came and stood 
disputing about something. “ It’s a good real thing,” 
said the one who spoke first. “ Don't you mark its 
lustre ?” 

” Pooh !” said the man to whom especially these 
words were addressed. “ I won’t pay even a pice to 
have such a stone as this.” 

“ Well, never mind the stone,” said the third man. 
“We may be sure the gold of this ring will fetch some¬ 
thing.” 

“ Yes, if it is gold at all,” observed the second 
speaker. “ Rich men’s wives do not often wear gold 
ornaments.” 

“ No,” said the first speaker, “ but our wives always 
do. Why, how people will laugh to hear you talk like 
that.” 

“ I don’t care,” said he. “ But most people will 
foolishly take for gold anything that looks like gold, 
w|;xen they see it on a rich man’s wife or daughter.” 

“ Come, come, give it to me,” said the one who 
owned the ring. “ Gold or no gold, I mean to keep it.” 

“ I do believe this ring is valuable,” again remarked 
the one whp spoke first. But come, let us show it to 
that gentleman lying there. Let us see what he 
says.” 

The boatmen stepped up to Gopal. “Will yott 
18 
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guess at the price, sir ?” said one of them handing the 
ring. 

When Gopal looked on the ring in his hand, he sat 
up with a start. His eyes shone with a new light, and 
he gasped, “ Where did you get it ?” He knew at 
a glance that the ring had belonged to Sarna. 

The boatmen looked hesitatingly at one another; 
then the man who owned the ring said, “ Last night 
I rowed two women across. They got no money with 
them and they gave me this ring instead.” 

When Gopal heard that, he sprang to his feet. “ She 
lives, she lives,” he murmured. Then he asked this 
boatman where those two momen were gone. 

“ Gone to where a relation of Shashanka Takur’s 
imaid-servant lives.” 

“ The price of this ring,” said Gopal, “ is not less 
than Rs. 30/-. I will pay Rs. 5/- to any one of you 
who will see me to where those two women are gone.” 

“ That I will, that I will,” cried each one of the boat- 
.men at once. But the one who had rowed Sarna across 
put himself before the rest and said, “ I will let none of 
'you go, I will take the Babu there. And didn't I row 
his wife across ?” The boatman thought Gopal to be 
■Sarna’s husband. 

Gopal went with this man. When he had crossed 
the river, he followed the boatman who walked before 
to lead the way. That hut up the road there,” cried 
the boatman at last, pointing with his finger. Gopal 
paid what he had promised him. Then walking up 
and <^tching from outside a glimpse of Sarna he 
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stopped. ” Sarna,” he called out. But his excitement 
was too great and before Sarna could come out to him^ 
he fell down in a swoon. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Conclusion. 


Gopal recovered his consciousness, he found 
* * he was lying with his head supported on the lap 
of Sarna who was fanning him gently. “How do you 
feel ?” asked Sarna as Gopal opened his eyes. 

“ Where am I ?” said Gopal. 

“ You are with me. 1 am Sarna. How do you 
feel ?” 

Gopal paused a little as if to collect his scattered 
thoughts. “ I am well,” he said and closed his eyes- 
again. 

A good quarter of an hour passed and then Gopal 
opened his eyes again. “ How do you feel now ?” 
again asked Sarna. 

Gopal slowly lifted off his head and raised himself 
to a sitting posture. “ I am all right now,” he said ; 
“ but tell me—tell me all, Sarna, and how you came 
here.” 

“ I will tell you by and by,” she said and left him 
immediately. 

In a little time she returned to lead Gopal in to par¬ 
take of the refreshment she had provided for him. She 
had long left off calling him dada .This Gopal had 
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hitherto ascribed to his poverty ; but now he under¬ 
stood her heart and he was happy. 

“ Now tell me your story, Sarna,” said Gopal, when 
he had partaken of the refreshment. 

Sarna began, and Gopal listened, interrupting her 
only with such impassioned exclamations from time to 
time as he could not refrain from uttering. 

“Just retribution of Heaven,” he exclaimed when 
Sarna had ended. Gopal then told her his own story ; 
and Sarna freely shed tears when she knew all he had 
suffered on her account. 

That night they could not get any sleep. Next 
morning Gopal went accompanied by Sarna to the 
Barrackpur station. He got into the train there with 
her and reached the Sealdah station before 9 in the 
morning. In half an hour more they were joined with 
Hem. 

After this, weeks had passed away, and Hem had 
quite got back his former strength. Gopal now wore a 
bright and pleasant face. Hem had found out the secret 
of it. He, therefore, had resolved to make Sarna and 
Gopal happy by uniting their hands in marriage. 

“ I wish to say something to you,” said Hem one day 
to Gopal with a smile. 

“ Well, what, dada ?” asked Gopal. 

“ Do you remember, Gopal, my having a talk with 
father last year about Sarna’s marriage ?” 

“ Yes,” said Gopal. 

“ Well, when father came to talk about it, you rose 
to leave the room. Do you remember that ?” 
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Gopal only nodded “ Yes." 

“ Well, but father said," ‘ you may stay there^, my 
boy.^ I, however, said you were rather dull, and had 
better and have a little walk. Now, can you guess 
why I said so ?” 

(iopal blushed and hung his head. 

“Well," continued Hem, “ because I wanted to pro¬ 
pose Sarna’s marriage with you. P'ather would have 
approved the match as in every way desirable, if only 
you had had competence. But if it did not please God 
to take him away suddenly, it wouldn’t be difficult for 
me to conciliate him. Sarna’s marriage, however, must 
not be delayed any longer, and I have made a point to 
give her away in next month. ’ 1 have found out you 
are in love with each other, and I am so glad of it. I 
must see you married together. And 1 would have you 
write to your father and ask him to come here soon." 

Gopal was greatly moved by Item’s words. He was 
going to thank him, but Hem said, “ Hush, no thanks," 
and left him. 

After this sometime had elapsed, and Sarna had be¬ 
come the wife of Gopal. 

Shashibhushan was put upon his trial, but was dis¬ 
charged, because he had told the truth. The amlas^ 
however, did not escape punishment. 

The very house where Shashibhushan lived, and his 
lands and goods were all sold, and he now lived with his 
children at Gopal’s house. 

Though Promoda lived at her father’s, Gopal had to 
pay for her maintenance. He would have asked her to 
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come and live with him, but Shashibhushan was dead 
against it. Living at her father’s Promoda had no 
speaking with any one except her mother with whom 
she talked at times. 

Bidhubhushan now lived with his son in his native 
village. He had a prernaturely gray head and wrinkled 
brow which made him look much older than Shashi¬ 
bhushan. 

Gopal had recently got a son. Sarna had fondly 
given their child the name of Nepal which well rhymed 
with the name of her husband. 

Bidhubhushan so loved their child that he often 
liked to carry him about in his arms. 

Hem was always most welcome at (lOpal’s. They 
seemed to have one soul and one purse between them. 

Bidhubhushan, wanting, if possible, to make Nilkamal 
his friend, irt adversity, happy, caused inquiries to be 
made about him in various places, but to his regret 
he heard nothing of him. 


GLOSSARY. 


Amla, a petty oHicer in the employ 
of a big Zaraindar. 

Anchati the end of a sari which 
hangs loose down the shoulder. 

AshUF, a place fitted up for the 
reception of guests. 

Audhicari, a head ; a proprietor. 
Baehha, a child. 

Balas, bangles. 

6aFOari-puja> the /lu/a performed 
at the cost of .several persons. 

BUFgiS, the Alarhaltas. 

fishala, an instrument of four 
strings played with a bow ; a 
violin. 

Boitakkhana, a furnished outer 
room in which to leceive friends 
and guests. 

Buxls, that which i.s given in return 
fcr some seivice done. 

Chadar, a sheet. 

Chandimandav, a place of wor¬ 
ship ; a thatched house erected for 
religious purposes. 

ChandFahar, an omamenl w’orn 
round the waist. 

Cheli, a silk oi sari. 

Chowki. a spacious wooden seat. 

Dada, a term used by a brother in 
addressing a brother who is older. 

DadathakUFf a familiar term used 
by one of the sudra cla.ss in ad- 
dre.ssmg a Brahmin. 

Dai, a common vegetable cooked 
and eaten with rice. 

Dhol6) a kind pf drum played with 
the fingers instead of slicks at a 
play or in a concert. 

Dhuti, a bordered piece of cloth. 

Dhuli, a drummer. 

Dhoomdham, eclat. 


Didi, a term used by a brother or a 
.sister m addressing a sister who 
IS older. 

DaiVakaFja, the performance of 
a rile in which divine aid is sought 
for the fulfilment of a certain ob¬ 
ject in view. 

Djirga, the goddess repre.sented as 
having ten hands. 

Galicha* a carpet. 

Gamasta, one in the .service of a 
holder of lands and houses. 

Guru, a spiritual guide. 

Gurumohashoy, a preceptor. 

Hanuman, the chief monkey who 
took the most active part m ihe 
rescue of Si'a. 

Jajitn, a coMtIy sheet or chadar. 

Jattra» an open air representation 
of a play akin to an opera. 

JattFawalla, one • who has a pai t 
to play in a jattra ; the head ut a 
company of jattrawallas. 

Jova, a kind of flower much used 
m the ptija of the SahU, 

Kakima, wife of a younger brother 
ol a lather. 

Kalibari, the temple erected to the 
goddess Kali. 

KalOat, one eminently skilled in 
music. 

Keranit a clerk or writer. 

Khabap or Jalkhabap, lunch or 
luncheon. 

Khal, a canal. 

Khatta, sauce. 

KhiPki, the back door. 

Khoka, a male child. 

Khompa, a braid of hair tied into 
a knot. 

KolSi» a vessel for holding water. 
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Kulin, one claiming descent from 
those who were noted for the prac> p eiiang 
tice of good acts, their learmhfei Pvlamajs a Ifln.l 
and a generally pure life they led. *^yja.mas, 

L&kshmii the goddess of wealth. 


L&tif a club. 

Lotftf a brass vessel. 

Mantras, words used at a ceremo¬ 
nial observance or in giving wor¬ 
ship to a god or goddess. 

M6in, a European lady. 

Moniharit a seller of toys^nd other 
fine things. [sugar, etc. 

Mudi, a dealer in rice, pease, salt* 

Muhurigriri, the post of a ntuhuri 
or book keeper. 

OStad, one eminently skilled in any¬ 
thing, a master. 

Pagri, a turban. 

Palki or Palankeen, a light cov¬ 
ered carriage for a single person and 
borne on the shoulders of men. 

Panchali, a kind of jattra repre¬ 
senting in songs the amours or 
deeds ot great characters in Hindu 
mythology. 

Pandah, a pilgrim agent. 

Pansi, a light boat with an awn¬ 
ing usually moved by oars. 

Pathshala, a school for little chil¬ 
dren. 

Pelas, small pieces of silver given 
away at a jattra to encourage the 
players. 

Pratima, an idol. 

Polta, the holy thread or the badge 
of honour worn by Brahmins and 
other high caste Hindus. 

POWa, the fourth part of a seer 
equal totwo and-a-half pounds. 

PrOjas, tenants. 

PrOSadt food distributed after U has 
been offered to a god or goddess. 

Plliat worslup given to a god or 

goddess* 


PallpGlOU, the corruption of Pelo- 
once a convict settlement. 

of loose trousers.. 

Rajputtra, son of a raja, 

Rakabi, a small flat dish, 

Rapit wife of a raja. 

Sabha, an assembly. 

Sadar, the usual entrance* to a 
house. 

Sala, an abusive term. ' 

Samajmsil, the Brahmo Milision- 
aries. 

SaraSVatl, the goddc.ss of learning. 

Sari, a piece f)f cloth with broad 
borders. , 

Sisya, one who professes to receive 
Ins article of faith from another. 

Sudra, one of the sucira caste asr 
distinguished from the other three 
castes, the Brahmins, the Khattrias 
and the Boisyas. 

Sundash. a kind of sweetmeat pre¬ 
pared from the mixture of curd 
and sugar. 

Sandha time, time for repeating 
one’s articles of faith. 

TaktapOS, a spacious wooden seat. 

Thakurmohashoy, a spiritual 

guide. 

Thakurndidi, a female old enough 
to be a grandmother. 

UndermahaU the inner part of a 
hou.se where the females are kept, 

VagfiS, food dressed with oil in a 
pan over the fire. 

Vasan, immersion, after of 

the Pratima into a river or tank. 

Yofire, a favourable conjunction of 
certain planets observed by the* 
Hindus as a highly auspicious time 
for the performance of such act& 
as bathing in the (Ganges, giving 
alms to the poor, etc. 

Zamlndarl shresta* the office of 
a Zamindar. 








